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2  THE    DEVOTED. 

Lord  Altamont  nodded  to  him  in  token  of 
favour  and  recognition,  half  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  fixed 
them  on  the  great  clock  over  the  chimney; 
then  drawing  out  from  his  black  velvet  waistcoat 
a  chased  gold  watch,  to  ascertain  the  agree- 
ment of  the  time-keepers,  paused  a  moment, 
and  the  next  a  sonorous  bell  struck  twelve, 
while  the  pressed  repeater  echoed  the  hour  in 
faithful  precision. 

"Very  exact f  he  said;  and  resuming  his 
seat,  took  up  a  small  MS.  book,  and,  running 
his  finger  over  the  notes  of  the  opened  page, 
read  aloud : 

"  The  palings  round  the  young  plantations 
of  the  East  Park  to  be  repaired  :  I  saw  one  of 
the  outlying  deer  there  two  days  ago.  Let 
me  not  have  to  mention  this  a  second  time." 

Lord  Altamont  dropped  his  book,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  steward  as  though  waiting  for 
a  reply.  "  Your  lordship  shall  be  obeyed ; 
depend  upon  it,  my  lord,  not  a  mouse  shall 
get  through  in  future." 

"  And  the  east  gate,  leading  to  the  inner 
park,  Clarkson :  the  trefoil  ornaments  on  the 
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unless  Hornaway  the  farmer  can  do  more  for 
her  than  your  lordship's  groom,  I  think  she 
had  better  be  shot." 

u  Humph  r  emphatically  burst  from  Lord 
Altamont;  and,  after  a  minute's  silence,  he 
asked,  "  How  is  your  lameness,  Clarkson  ?" 

"  Why,  thank  your  lordship,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  does  not  get  much  better.  Sukey 
does  all  she  can  in  rubbing  of  it,  but " 

"Well,  then,  and  because  you  are  not  better, 
you  had  best  be  shot  —  eh  ?" 

A  sort  of  smile  played  round  the  steward's 
lips  as  he  replied,  "  Your  lordship  knows 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
beast." 

"  Yes ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  the  least 
brute  of  the  two." 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  swiftly  repeated  on  the  door, 
announced  another  visiter ;  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  leave,  in  came  the  beauteous  and  only 
child  of  Lord  Altamont,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Delamere,  and  stepping  up  to  her  father,  half 
courtesied,  and  kissing  first  his  hand  then 
his  forehead,  blessed  the  day  that  saw  him 
in  health  and  peace. 
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world  has  treated  your  father  too  scurvily  for 
him  again  to  enter  on  its  scene,  yet  when 
my  sister,  Lady  Juliana,  returns  from  Ireland, 
you,  my  love,  under  her  auspices,  shall  shine 
out  among  the  first,  as  it  is  your  right  to  do. 
Therefore,  again  I  say,  guard  well  your  fancy  ; 

i 

rein  in  that,  and  look  warily  around  you,  so 
shall  you  be  safe.  A  woman's  fancy  is  sure 
to  be  her  ruin,  if  proper  pride  does  not  come 
to  her  aid.  This  Honourable  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
is,  they  say,  a  personable  man,  and  not  one  of 
the  nonentities  whom  the  heads  of  great  fami- 
lies put  into  the  Church  for  want  of  knowing 
what  to  make  of  them.  But  enough  of  him 
for  the  present  at  least.  When  do  you  expect 
Ethel  Delamere,  my  love  ?" 

"  She  comes  to-night,  I  think,  papa." 
"  Between  ourselves,  if  that  poor  sick  bro- 
ther of  hers  was  dead,  it  would  be  no  loss ; 
for,  with  his  deformed  person,  he  can  never 
live  to  much  purpose,  and  she  is  always  leav- 
ing you  to  attend  him.  She  should  remember 
that  to  wait  upon  my  daughter  is  an  honour 
which  should  supersede  all  other  cares." 

"  Oh  !   dear  papa,  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
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with  Ethel :  she  is  very  attentive  to  me,  and 
takes  great  care  of  all  my  pets,  and  executes 
the  dull  parts  of  my  works,  and  finishes  them 
for  me  when  I  am  tired  of  them,  and  often  as- 
sists me  in  my  toilet,  better  than  Lisette  can. 
As  to  poor  Albert,  I  do  not  wonder  she  is  fond 
of  him,  for  he  is  a  gentle  creature,  and  — " 

"  A  very  useless  one, — never  will  do  any  ho- 
nour to  the  family ;  buried  in  learning  that  is 
profitless  —  always  star-gazing.  Remember, 
Elizabeth,  such  pursuits  will  bring  no  stars  or 
garters  to  decorate  the  persons  of  our  noble 
house.  Had  Albert  Delamere  been  another 
sort  of  man — had  he  been  everything  which  he 
is  not,  he   might  have  aspired  to  your  hand, 

and  his  unhappy  mother's  wrongs But  what 

signifies  dwelling  on  these  circumstances  ?  what 
is  done  is  done.11 

"  To  what  wrongs  do  you  allude,  dear  papa  ?" 
But  seeing  her  father  look  distressed,  she  added 
quickly,  "  Do  not  let  anything  vex  you  ;  be  as- 
sured that  your  daughter  will  never  disgrace 
her  high  lineage — never  marry  without  your 
approbation  and  her  own  self-approval." 
The  stature   of  Lady   Elizabeth   Delamere 
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seemed  to  tower  on  high  as  she  raised  her 
graceful  head,  and  gazed  complacently  at  the 
reflection  of  her  person  in  a  mirror  that  hung 
near. 

u  Blessings  be  on  you,  dearest !  you  are  my 
pride,  my  glory  !  To-morrow  I  wish  you  to 
appear  befitting  your  rank;  it  is  our  public 
day,  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Ethel  is  not  here  to 
attend  you." 

"  Hark !  the  court-bell  rings :  she  is  arrived, 
I  am  sure,  papa."  And  in  a  few  minutes  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  announced  Mr.  and 
Miss  Delamere. 

Lord  Altamont  arose,  bowed,  and  advanced 
bowing  —  took  the  lady's  hand  as  she  entered, 
and  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips.  "  You 
are  welcome  home  again,  my  dear  young  lady. 
Mr.  Delamere,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  here.  Will  you  not  take  a  chair  ? 
Ethel,  my  love, — Miss  Delamere, — pardon  me 
—  vulgar  familiarity  breeds  contempt  —  one  is 
apt  in  these  degenerate  days  to  forget  all  the 
politeness  which  ought  to  distinguish  us  from 
the  vulgar ; — Miss  Delamere,  will  you  not  be 
seated  ?" 
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im  ox  my  wisli  to  render  vour  sojour 

as  agreeable  to  you,  and  as  consonar 

habits  of  life,  as  possible.     For  tlu 

have  placed  your  room  near  the  sout 

and   the  laboratory  has  been  put  i 

r  you.     So,  I  trust,  you  will  find  youi 

it  were,  in  your  own  apartment :  pra; 

my  house  yours.     And  now,  perhaps 

1  like  to  retire  ?" 

Altamont  rang  the  bell.  "  Show  Mr 
•e  to  his  room." 

latter  arose,  coloured,  for  it  was  al 
rinful  to  him  to  become  an  object  o: 
ion :  one  of  his  legs  was  withered 
was  with  difficulty  he  moved.  Lore 
it's  politeness,  however,  supplied  the 
f  good  feeling,  and  as  he  bowed  hit 
to  the  door,  the  latter  coulH  not  cm 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Wrath,  Jealousie,  Grief,  Love,  do  thus  expell : 
Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  Jealousie  a  weede; 
Grief  is  a  flood,  and  Love  a  monster  fell. 
The  fire  of  sparks,  the  weed  of  little  seede, 
The  flood  of  drops,  the  monster  filth  did  breed. 
But  sparks,  seeds,  drop,  and  filth  do  thus  decay : 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  seede  outwede, 
The  drops  dry  up,  and  filth  wipe  clean  away ; — 
So  shall  Wrath,  Jealousie,  Grief,  Love,  die  and  decay. 

Faery  Queen. 

The  young  relations  were  left  together,  and 
Miss  Delamere  addressed  her  companion.  "Now, 
sweet  coz,  tell  me,  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  Is  your  dress  prepared  for  to- 
morrow night?  or  are  there  alterations  you 
would  desire  ta  have  made  beyond  Mademoi- 
selle Lisette's  skill  to  execute  ?" 

Lady  Elizabeth  received  her  amiable  cousin's 
offers  with  thanks;  but  still,  as  though  her 
services  were  due.  "  No,  dear  Ethel,  I  have 
nothing  to  trouble  you  with  in  that  way ;  but 
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top  have  suffered  injury,  and  I  suspect  the 
mischief  has  been  done  by  those  idle  boys  the 
Bensons ;  if  so,  and  if  you  can  ascertain  the 
fact,  I  will  no  longer  allow  their  father  to  oc- 
cupy the  lodge.  Tell  him  this, — tell  him  so 
directly,  Clarkson." 

"  I  shall  obey  your  lordship's  commands." 

"  Which  of  the  masons  will  you  employ 
about  the  porch  of  the  church?  Was  it 
Howden  or  Benson  who  last  worked  there  ?" 

"  Howden,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  then,  let  Benson  be  employed  now." 

Clarkson  pulled  the  ends  of  his  cravat, — 
stood  first  upon  one  foot,  then  on  the  other : 
there  was  a  considerable  pause. 

"  My  lord,  may  it  please  your  lordship,  if 
I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  it,  Howden  is  the 
better  workman  of  the  two." 

"  Maybe  so ;  but  it  does  not  please  my 
lordship  that  Howden  should  be  the  man  em- 
ployed.    You  have  my  orders." 

A  bow,  and  again  a  pause. 

"  When  will  the  roan  mare  be  fit  for  use  ? 
She  has  been  a  long  time  out  of  work." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  she  is  but  poorly ;  and 

b2 
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unless  Homaway  the  farmer  can  do  more  for 
her  than  your  lordship's  groom,  I  think  she 
had  better  be  shot." 

u  Humph  r  emphatically  burst  from  Lord 
Altamont ;  and,  after  a  minute's  silence,  he 
asked,  "  How  is  your  lameness,  Clarkson  ?" 

"  Why,  thank  your  lordship,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  does  not  get  much  better.  Sukey 
does  all  she  can  in  rubbing  of  it,  but " 

"Well,  then,  and  because  you  are  not  better, 
you  had  best  be  shot  —  eh  ?w 

A  sort  of  smile  played  round  the  steward's 
lips  as  he  replied,  "  Your  lordship  knows 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
beast." 

"  Yes ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  the  least 
brute  of  the  two."" 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  swiftly  repeated  on  the  door, 
announced  another  visiter ;  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  leave,  in  came  the  beauteous  and  only 
child  of  Lord  Altamont,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Delamere,  and  stepping  up  to  her  father,  half 
courtesied,  and  kissing  first  his  hand  then 
his  forehead,  blessed  the  day  that  saw  him 
in  health  and  peace. 
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"  Tou  may  go,  darkson ;  and  you,  my  own 
child,  come  and  talk  with  me.  Here  is  your 
ivory  chair,  sweet ;  take  the  seat  that  none  may 
rest  upon  but  you,  and  tell  me  of  all  you  wish 
and  all  you  want.  Yet,  ere  you  commence 
our  conversation,  I  must  give  you  some  news. 
The  young  incumbent  has  arrived  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  living  I  have  endowed  him  with 
at  the  request  of  my  late  friend  his  lamented 
father.  I  shall  waive  my  usual  rule  of  never 
inviting  my  neighbours  except  on  public  days, 
and  send  him  a  card  for  Sunday,  to  dine. 
You  know,  Elizabeth,  that  the  incumbent's 
brother  is  said  to  be  dissipated,  and  lives 
so  wildly  that  he  may  possibly  die  without 
being  married  ;  in  which  case,  Lord  Deloraine 
would  not  be  an  unfitting  match  even  for  you. 
However,  let  not  your  eyes  run  away  with  you, 
my  child ;  nor  the  possibility  of  chances  lead 
you  to  lay  any  stress  on  these  my  somewhat 
unadvised  words.  The  dignified  retirement 
in  which  you  have  been  hitherto  secluded 
must  not  last  for  ever :  you  shall  yet  see 
the  great  world,  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
select  a  proper  partner  for  life.     Though  that 
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world  has  treated  your  father  too  scurvily  for 
him  again  to  enter  on  its  scene,  yet  when 
my  sister,  Lady  Juliana,  returns  from  Ireland, 
you,  my  love,  under  her  auspices,  shall  shine 
out  among  the  first,  as  it  is  your  right  to  do. 
Therefore,  again  I  say,  guard  well  your  fancy  ; 
rein  in  that,  and  look  warily  around  you,  so 
shall  you  be  safe.  A  woman's  fancy  is  sure 
to  be  her  ruin,  if  proper  pride  does  not  come 
to  her  aid.  This  Honourable  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
is,  they  say,  a  personable  man,  and  not  one  of 
the  nonentities  whom  the  heads  of  great  fami- 
lies put  into  the  Church  for  want  of  knowing 
what  to  make  of  them.  But  enough  of  him 
for  the  present  at  least.  When  do  you  expect 
Ethel  Delamere,  my  love  ?" 

"  She  comes  to-night,  I  think,  papa." 
"  Between  ourselves,  if  that  poor  sick  bro- 
ther of  hers  was  dead,  it  would  be  no  loss ; 
for,  with  his  deformed  person,  he  can  never 
live  to  much  purpose,  and  she  is  always  leav- 
ing you  to  attend  him.  She  should  remember 
that  to  wait  upon  my  daughter  is  an  honour 
which  should  supersede  all  other  cares." 

"  Oh  !   dear  papa,  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
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with  Ethel :  she  is  very  attentive  to  me,  and 
takes  great  care  of  all  my  pets,  and  executes 
the  dull  parts  of  my  works,  and  finishes  them 
for  me  when  I  am  tired  of  them,  and  often  as- 
sists me  in  my  toilet,  better  than  Lisette  can. 
As  to  poor  Albert,  I  do  not  wonder  she  is  fond 
of  him,  for  he  is  a  gentle  creature,  and  — " 

"  A  very  useless  one, — never  will  do  any  ho- 
nour to  the  family ;  buried  in  learning  that  is 
profitless  —  always  star-gazing.  Remember, 
Elizabeth,  such  pursuits  will  bring  no  stars  or 
garters  to  decorate  the  persons  of  our  noble 
house.  Had  Albert  Delamere  been  another 
sort  of  man — had  he  been  everything  which  he 
is  not,  he  might  have  aspired  to  your  hand, 

and  his  unhappy  mother's  wrongs But  what 

signifies  dwelling  on  these  circumstances  ?  what 
is  done  is  done." 

"  To  what  wrongs  do  you  allude,  dear  papa  T 
But  seeing  her  father  look  distressed,  she  added 
quickly,  "  Do  not  let  anything  vex  you  ;  be  as- 
sured that  your  daughter  will  never  disgrace 
her  high  lineage — never  marry  without  your 
approbation  and  her  own  self-approval." 
The  stature  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Delamere 
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seemed  to  tower  on  high  as  she  raised  her 
graceful  head,  and  gazed  complacently  at  the 
reflection  of  her  person  in  a  mirror  that  hung 
near, 

"  Blessings  be  on  you,  dearest !  you  are  my 
pride,  my  glory  !  To-morrow  I  wish  you  to 
appear  befitting  your  rank;  it  is  our  public 
day,  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Ethel  is  not  here  to 
attend  you." 

"  Hark  !  the  court-bell  rings :  she  is  arrived, 
I  am  sure,  papa."  And  in  a  few  minutes  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  announced  Mr.  and 
Miss  Delamere. 

Lord  Altamont  arose,  bowed,  and  advanced 
bowing — took  the  lady's  hand  as  she  entered, 
and  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips.  "  You 
are  welcome  home  again,  my  dear  young  lady. 
Mr.  Delamere,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  here.  Will  you  not  take  a  chair  ? 
Ethel,  my  love, — Miss  Delamere, — pardon  me 
—  vulgar  familiarity  breeds  contempt  —  one  is 
apt  in  these  degenerate  days  to  forget  all  the 
politeness  which  ought  to  distinguish  us  from 
the  vulgar ; — Miss  Delamere,  will  you  not  be 
seated  ?" 
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"Pray  do,  my  dear  Ethel,  do  be  coassort- 
awV  rejoined  Lady  Elizabeth;  who,  dmgfc 
in  heart  the  same  proud  cieafuieasher 
as  far  as  manner  went  eschewed  sense  of 

formjdity.r> 

"  I  trust,  Ethel,"  said  Lord  Abamontv— •* 

cuse  the  liberty  of  speech, — will  always  fed 

herself  at  home  in  my  boose.   But  that  wwd 

comfortable  should  be  used  with  limit  if  iiiaw,  and 

definitions  as  to  its  extent  and  among.    For 

your  squire  there  after  a  hard  day *s  chase,  oosmes 

in  with  dirty  boots,  whistles  in  his  favourite 

dogs,  and  says  he  is  *  comfortable  P    while  the 

modern    dandy   places  his   back  to  the  fire, 

(you'll  excuse  me,  ladies,)  and   though  sassy 

of  the  fair  sex  may  be  suffering  from  cold, 

turns  up  the  flaps  of  his  coat,  occupies  all 

the  fireplace,   and   says  he  is   ' 

Comfortably    ill-bred,    I    suppose   he 

Comfort  is  only  admissible  when  it  does 

mike  the  discomfort  of  others,41* 

Lord  Altamoots  hearers  smiled  :    he  pro- 
ceeded. 
"  Not  that  I  would,  but  every  man  should 

wjoy  himself  in  his  own  way ;  only  it  most 

m5 
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be  with  respect  to  others  as  long  as  they  are 
in  his  presence.  Let  not,  however,  any  shadow 
of  doubt,  my  dear  Mr.  Delamere^  rest  upon 
your  mind  of  my  wish  to  render  your  sojourn 
with  me  as  agreeable  to  you,  and  as  consonant 
to  your  habits  of  life,  as  possible.  For  that 
reason  I  have  placed  your  room  near  the  south 
tower;  and  the  laboratory  has  been  put  in 
order  for  you.  So,  I  trust,  you  will  find  your- 
self, as  it  were,  in  your  own  apartment :  pray 
consider  my  house  yours.  And  now,  perhaps, 
you  will  like  to  retire  ?" 

Lord  Altamont  rang  the  bell.     "  Show  Mr. 
Delamere  to  his  room." 

The  latter  arose,  coloured,  for  it  was  al- 
ways painful  to  him  to  become  an  object  of 
observation :  one  of  his  legs  was  withered, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  moved.  Lord 
Altamont's  politeness,  however,  supplied  the 
place  of  good  feeling,  and  as  he  bowed  his 
nephew  to  the  door,  the  latter  could  not  sup- 
pose that  he  was  thinking  of  anything  except 
the  graceful  dismissal  of  his  guest. 

Lady  Elizabeth  passed  her  arm  through 
Ethel's,   but  left   not   the  apartment  without 
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a  due  obeisance  to  her  father ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  was  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  of  form,  but  united  a  singular  degree 
of  grace  to  an  implied  respect,  which  is  now 
often  kid  aside  towards  parents,  without  sub- 
stituting any  greater  degree  of  cordiality  or 
affection  in  its  stead. 
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Lord  Altamont  nodded  to  him  in  token  of 
favour  and  recognition,  half  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  fixed 
them  on  the  great  clock  over  the  chimney; 
then  drawing  out  from  his  black  velvet  waistcoat 
a  chased  gold  watch,  to  ascertain  the  agree- 
ment of  the  time-keepers,  paused  a  moment, 
and  the  next  a  sonorous  bell  struck  twelve, 
while  the  pressed  repeater  echoed  the  hour  in 
faithful  precision. 

"  Very  exact  V  he  said ;  and  resuming  his 
seat,  took  up  a  small  MS.  book,  and,  running 
his  finger  over  the  notes  of  the  opened  page, 
read  aloud : 

"  The  palings  round  the  young  plantations 
of  the  East  Park  to  be  repaired  :  I  saw  one  of 
the  outlying  deer  there  two  days  ago.  Let 
me  not  have  to  mention  this  a  second  time." 

Lord  Altamont  dropped  his  book,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  steward  as  though  waiting  for 
a  reply.  "  Your  lordship  shall  be  obeyed ; 
depend  upon  it,  my  lord,  not  a  mouse  shall 
get  through  in  future." 

"  And  the  east  gate,  leading  to  the  inner 
park,  Clarkson :  the  trefoil  ornaments  on  the 
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top  have  suffered  injury,  and  I  suspect  the 
mischief  has  been  done  by  those  idle  boys  the 
BensoDs ;  if  so,  and  if  you  can  ascertain  the 
fact,  I  will  no  longer  allow  their  father  to  oc- 
cupy the  lodge.  Tell  him  this, —  tell  him  so 
directly,  Clarkson." 

"  I  shall  obey  your  lordship's  commands." 

"Which  of  the  masons  will  you  employ 
about  the  porch  of  the  church?  Was  it 
Howden  or  Benson  who  last  worked  there  ?" 

"  Howden,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  then,  let  Benson  be  employed  now." 

Clarkson  pulled  the  ends  of  his  cravat, — 
stood  first  upon  one  foot,  then  on  the  other: 
there  was  a  considerable  pause. 

"  My  lord,  may  it  please  your  lordship,  if 
I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  it,  Howden  is  the 
better  workman  of  the  two." 

"  Maybe  so ;  but  it  does  not  please  my 
lordship  that  Howden  should  be  the  man  em- 
ployed.    You  have  my  orders." 

A  bow,  and  again  a  pause. 

"  When  will  the  roan  mare  be  fit  for  use  ? 
She  has  been  a  long  time  out  of  work." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  she  is  but  poorly ;  and 

b2 
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is  afraid  of  losing  the  habit  of  giving  him  his 
title,)  is,  despite  his  eccentricities,  a  kind-heart- 
ed man.  I  loved  him  hitherto  for  Elizabeth's 
sake ;  now  I  shall  do  so  for  being  kind  to  you." 

"  Hush,  Ethel !  talk  not  of  his  kindness  to 
me.  I  shall  not  betray  my  feelings ;  but  like 
that  man,  no  sister,  never  !"  And  he  passed 
his  slim  fingers  over  his  forehead,  parting 
the  singularly  long  and  thick  hair  which  over- 
shadowed it. 

Ethel  was  silent,  but  her  looks  pleaded  for 
a  different  expression  of  feeling. 

"  I  understand  you  are  attached  to  Lady 
Elizabeth — you  could  not  bear  to  part  from 
her,  and  you  fear  that  I  shall  in  some  way 
offend  Lord  Altamont.  Fear  me  not ;  your 
happiness  is  more  valuable  to  me  than  my  own. 
See,""  pointing  to  a  musical  instrument  on 
which  he  played  with  a  feeling  beyond  mere 
skill — "  see,  there  is  that  which  will  ingratiate 
me  with  our  uncle ;  and  I  may  use  its  power 
to  win  him  without  compromising  my  since- 
rity. Besides,  I  am  under  his  roof.  To  accept 
hospitality  and  offend  the  benefactor  !  Ethel, 
you  know  me  — -  enough." 


X 


•       «* 
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1  me,  Miss  DelanuTC,  for  troubling  yoi 
your  steps  ;   but  I  must  ask  whethei 
it  person  came  here  by  your  desire." 

•yes — my  lord  ; — that  is  to  say r 

ritated,  for  she  felt  that  if  she  told 

Lord  Altamont's  displeasure  would 

the  poor  woman ;  and  yet,  to  tell  a 

in  trifles)  was  against  her  fixed  prin- 

Delamere,  I  ask  a  very  simple  ques- 
m  sorry  to  put  you  into  any  dilemma ; 
request  the  favour  of  your  answering 
it  circumlocution." 

seech  gave  Ethel  time  to  recollect 
nd  in  doing  so  she  remembered  that, 
it  what  might,  nothing  really  evil 
ed  from  speaking  the  truth.     "  I  did 
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cooing  up  the  principal  staircase  made  me 
Imitate  from  replying  directly  to  your  ques- 
tion: I  am  sorry  I  did  so — it  was  wrong." 

"Miss  Delamere,  you  are  my  niece,  and 
a  vary  upright  girl  —  one  of  truth :  beware 
how  you  forfeit  the  immunities  which  such 
quality  of  station  and  mind  confers.  Mrs. 
Benson,71  (turning  to  the  latter  as  she  stood 
trembling  at  the  top  of  the  landing-place,) 
"  may  I  trouble  you  to  walk  down  again,  and 
wait  in  the  hall  till  a  servant  shows  you  up 
the  back  staircase  to  Miss  Delamere's  room  ? — 
that  is,  if  the  young  lady  still  wishes  to  give 
you  an  audience." 

"  By  all  means  I  do,"  replied  Ethel ;  and 
Lord  Altamont,  sliding  and  bowing,  proceeded 
to  his  apartment 

The  affrighted  Mrs.  Benson  obeyed  his 
commands,  and  soon  joined  Miss  Delamere. 
"  I  am  concerned,  Miss  Delamere,  that  I 
should  have  brought  upon  you  my  lord's 
displeasure,  and  made  him  so  angry  like,  that 
my  flesh  is  all  of  a  tremble,  I  vow,  still.  But 
indeed  it  was  not  my  fault ;  Peter  the  footman 
desired  me  to  come  up  the  great  staircase." 
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"  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Benson,  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  to  pacify  my  uncle.  But  tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say  :  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  dear  Miss  Delamere, — bless  you  for 
thinking  of  the  poor,  and  having  an  ear  to  their 
complaints  ! — I  be  corned  to  say  that  my  lord's 
steward,  Glarkson,  is  set  against  my  poor  hus- 
band, and  why  nor  wherefore  I  cannot  explain  : 
but  he  has  altogether  put  us  out  of  my  lord's 
favour ;  and  he  had  the  mischief  to  break  some 
of  the  ornaments  on  the  fine  gate,  and  give 
it  out  it  was  done  by  our  children.  It  is  no 
such  thing,  and  that  it  a'ant !  And  if  my  lord 
do  turn  us  out  of  the  lodge,  I  be  sure  I  do 
not  know  what  will  become  of  us  with  our 
large  family.  Perhaps  you  will  speak  a  kind 
word  for  us ; — perhaps,  dear,  good  young  lady, 
you  will  not  suffer  this  great  misfortune  to 
befall  us.  If  you  can  but  get  Lady  Elizabeth 
also  to  speak  for  us,  we  shall  still  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  lodge." 

Here  Mrs.  Benson  wiped  her  eyes  ;  and  the 
tender-hearted  Ethel  promised  to  use  every 
endeavour  in  her  power  to  reinstate  the  Ben- 
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the  chaplain  and  the  librarian,  with  an  occa- 
sional humble  visiter,  sat  below  the  salt. 
Trained  to  the  ways  of  Delamere  Castle,  they 
presumed  not  beyond  that  point,  which  they 
knew,  if  overpassed,  would  shut  the  doors 
against  them  for  ever. 

But  there  was  in  all  this  a  gine  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  savoured  as  much  of  tyranny 
as  of  high-breeding ;  and,  in  consequence,  "  few 
and  far  between  "  were  the  visiters  even  of  Lord 
Altamont's  own  times  who  came  to  sojourn 
with  him.  Men  were  not  disposed  to  endure 
the  commanding  tone  and  haughty  courtesies 
of  one  who,  after  all,  was  but  their  equal ;  and 
there  had  been  a  time, — nay,  it  was  not  al- 
together passed, — when  "  the  divine  creatures," 
as  his  lordship  styled  them,  were  rather  more 
the  objects  of  his  attention  than  husbands  and 
fathers  deemed  desirable. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  hinderance  to 
the  discussion  of  subjects  of  any  high  or  varied 
interests,  because  not  only  were  the  politics 
of  the  day  hateful  to  his  tenets  and  opinions, 
but  if  anything  savoured  of  philosophical  dis- 
quisition, he  declared  that  such  matters  were 
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fit  only  for  the  schools,  and  were  unbecom- 
ing persons   of  high  rank;  and  that  the  in- 
traduction  of  what  was  called  men  of  letters 
into  society,  so  long  forbidden  in  France,  was 
one  of  the   chief  causes  of  the  revolution  in 
that  country,  and  the  confusion  of  ranks  which 
bow  obtained  in  this.     The  noble  art  of  horse- 
manship, indeed,  such  as  it  had  once  existed, 
and  was  practised  by  the  cavalier  of  the  better 
times,   was  a  recreation  befitting  the  dignity 
of  the  higher  orders ;  but   that,  too,  had  de- 
generated   into  a  mere  grooming  of  horses, 
worthy  only  of  a  jockey's  care.     Gardening  and 
planting  he  still  allowed  to  be  of  august  de- 
rivation.    The  arts,  also,  he  protected,  parti- 
cularly  music,   of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond.     These  sentiments  were  received  by  his 
own  peculiar  coteries  (and  every  one  has  his 
coterie)  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  cannot  be  reversed,  and  in  substance  was 
repeated  under  various  modifications  and  dis- 
guises several  times  a  day. 

Miss  Delamere  was  the  only  person  who  ever 
dared  to  differ  from  Lord  Altamont ;  and  some- 
times she  even  obtained  a  smile  from  him 
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instead  of  a  rebuke,  when  she   placed   some 
favourite  axiom  in  a  ludicrous  light. 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  completely  of  her  father's 
school.  Allowing  for  the  difference  of  age  and 
sex,  she  was  his  very  prototype,  and  felt  satis- 
fied only  with  those  who  paid  her  rank  and 
opinions  all  the  deference  she  deemed  to  be  her 
due. 

On  the  day  above  mentioned,  when  it  pleased 
Lord  Altamont  to  be  more  facetious  than  usual, 
having  drunk  with  the  most  protecting  air  of 
kindness  to  those  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Delamere,  saying,  "  Mr. 
Delamere,  my  nephew,  allow  me  to  wish  you  bet- 
ter health,  less  study,  and  more  cheerfulness." 

"  Your  lordship,  I  cannot  doubt,  means 
kindly;  but  less  study  would  not  give  me 
better  health,  and  neither  could  give  me  cheer- 
fulness." 

"  I  am  sure,"  (pressing  his  extended  hand 
on  his  breast,)  "  I  am  sure,"  rejoined  Lord  Al- 
tamont, "you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
I  deeply  regret  this  information." 

Mr.  Delamere  bowed,  and  drank  his  wine 
in  silence. 
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Ethel  thought  it  best  to  break  in  upon  this 
pompous  pause,  ridiculous  to  any  one  not  in- 
terested in  the  parties ;  but  she  so  seldom  beard 
her  uncle  address  her  brother,  that  she  did 
not  tremble,  for  she  knew  that  no  real  cor- 
diality existed  between  them.  "  Are  all  the 
Dampiers  coming  from  Cleveland  Cottage  to- 
morrow evening  ?"  she  asked  ;  a  question  which 
seemed  to  be  of  no  consequence,  but  thrown 
out  merely  to  change  the  subject. 

Mr.  Delamere  unfortunately  observed,  "  I 
hope  at  least  James  Dampier  is  coming,  as 
be  is  one  of  the  cleverest  young  men  of  the 
day,  and  likely  to  take  a  decided  lead  in  po- 
litics." 

"  The  very  reason  I  never  desire  to  see  him 
within  my  doors.  Politics !  the  word  is  hate- 
ful :  there  is  no  such  thing  now  existing ;  there 
is  only  one  word  expressive  of  the  state  of 
the  whole  world, — anarchy ,"  replied  Lord  Al- 
tamont. 

"  A  great  epoch,"  rejoined  the  librarian,  "  is 
certainly  coming  on ;  -  but  it  remains  to  be 
known  whether  that  epoch  will  be  for  the 
better  or  the  worse." 
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Ay,  indeed,  God  knows !"  responded  the 
chaplain,  shaking  his  head. 

Lord  Altamont  looked  astounded  that  two 
of  his  dependants  should  have  dared  to  utter 
two  such  decisive  opinions  without  the  apo- 
logetic interpolation  of  "  Does  not  your  lord- 
ship  think  so?"  Here,  indeed,  was  his  fa- 
vourite creed  of  the  overturning  of  all  things 
exemplified.  This  was  truly  the  first  step  to 
the  utter  overthrow  of  all  he  valued  ;  it  had  a 
strange  effect  upon  him — it  actually  took  away 
the  power  of  a  reply  ;  and  signing  to  his  chap- 
lain to  say  grace, — a  form  to  which  he  strict- 
ly held,  as  though  grace  and  aristocracy  de- 
pended upon  each  other,  —  he  arose,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  ladies.,  the  latter  passed  into  the 
drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Tis  Dot  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brare, 
That  surest  shine  or  highest  rise  : 

The  feather  sports  upon  the  ware, 
The  pearl  iu  ocean's  cavern  lies. 

Translation  by  Carlisle. 

Longing  to  he  seen  even  by  the  devil  himself. 

Paradise  Lost. 

There  is  a  vulgar  saying   which   declares 
that  "  every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before 
he  dies.**    This  is  certainly  true  in  a  moral 
sense,  whatever  it   may  be  in  a  literal  one. 
How  many  abhorrent  words,  just  or  unjust, 
probably  both,  is  every  one  obliged  to  swal- 
low before  he  dies !     How   many   abhorrent 
truths  must  he  hear !     It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to 
go  through  the  world  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  our 
neighbours;  neither  would  it  be  well  for  us 
if  we  could  do  so.     But  Lord  Altamont,  and 
*uch  as  he,  (although,  in  truth,  there  are  not 
IQtny  such,)  have  an  unusual  quantity  of  this 
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disagreeable  food  to  swallow,  meeting  with 
something  at  every  turn  that  is  distasteful  to 
the  palate. 

Lord  Altamont's  receiving-day  had  arrived : 
the  apartments  of  the  castle  were  set  forth  in 
their  trimmest  array,  and  all  things  well  ap- 
pointed for  display :  no  excuses  had  come  from 
those  invited,  and  he  hoped  none  would  come ; 
for  he  considered  his  Saturdays  to  be  court- 
days,  and  fancied  himself  still  at  least  the  re- 
presentative of  royalty,  as  he  had  once  been 

at  the  court  of .    Till  twelve  o'clock  all 

was  well ;  but  then  arrived  a  servant  from  the 
parsonage  with  a  letter,  containing  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn's  apology,  not  only  for  the  dinner  on 
Sunday,  but  for  the  party  that  evening. 

"  How  strange ! — can  you  understand  it, 
Elizabeth  ?"  said  Lord  Altamont :  "  to  refuse 
my  invitations — two  invitations  ! — read  that." 

It  was  a  very  lame  excuse,  but  still  it  was 
an  excuse.  This  was  indeed  a  peck  of  dirt 
to  swallow,  the  more  nauseous  because  the  less 
expected.  Lady  Elizabeth  coloured  as  she  re- 
placed the  offensive  paper  on  the  table. 

"  I    conclude,"    she    said,    u  that   Mr.    St. 
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Aubyn  is  an    under-bred  man,  or  he  would 
not  have  condescended  to  be  a  parish  priest." 

A  spice  of  woman's  vanity,  as  well  as  of 
Delamere  pride,  influenced  the  feeling  of  mor- 
tification she  experienced  at  the  moment ;  for 
she  had  heard  reports  of  the  uncommon  graces 
both  of  person  and  mind  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
which  left  her  not  without  curiosity  to  see 
him,  and  with  a  still  more  lively  wish  that 
he  should  see  herself. 

"  I  think,  Elizabeth,  the  loss  is  his  own 
certainly ;  but  since  he  has  refused  two  invita- 
tions, and  not  yet  returned  my  visit,  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter — it  is  beneath  my  notice, 
and  of  no  real  consequence." 

"  Quite  so,  my  dear  papa :  let  us  dismiss 
the  subject  from  our  thoughts." 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  Those 
who  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  contemplation  of  trivial  things,  (and 
what  so  trivial  as  a  court  ?)  and  who  retire 
to  their  domains  in  the  country  only  to  play 
the  monarch  themselves,  become  every  day 
more  narrow  in  their  views,  more  bigoted 
in  their  opinions;   and  if  they  escape  being 
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contemptible,  they  are  the  most  disagreeable 
members  of  society  that  exist,  and  endure 
mortifications  at  every  turn,  which  a  more 
liberal  and  natural  mind  would  not  stoop  to 
contemplate.  The  apology  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
who  was  personally  a  stranger  to  them,  put 
both  father  and  daughter  completely  out  of 
temper.  Lady  Elizabeth  said  inwardly,  "  The 
pleasure  I  had  promised  myself  for  this  even- 
ing is  at  an  end ;"  but  they  neither  of  them 
allowed  the  fact  to  each  other. 

"  Elizabeth,  who  will  there  be  to  hand  you 
to  dinner  ?" 

"  Lord  Jacob  Wynne." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  will  do.  As  to  Mr.  Dela- 
mere,  though  he  is  in  fact  come  of  a  higher 
race,  being  my  nephew,  still  title  in  this  case 
holds  the  precedency.  Let  us  see  ;  here  is  the 
list  of  those  I  have  invited.  Lady  Thomas 
falls  to  my  lot ;  Miss  Knivett  the  elder,  to  Mr. 
Delaraere ;  Miss  Knivett  the  younger,  to  Mr. 
Shughborough.  The  two  Misses  Elvins  must 
have  Mr.  Kruidner  between  them  ;  Miss  Tho- 
mas, Dr.  Scudamore;  Mrs.  Dynever,  Mr. 
Elvin." 
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"Yes,  papa,  that  will  do  very  well:  but 
you  have  forgotten  Mr.  Starley  the  astrologer, 
Lord  Jacob's  protigc.'" 

u  Oh,  very  true ;  he  will  exactly  suit  one  of 
the  Miss  Elvira." 

Lord  Altamont  was  full-dressed  in  his  draw- 
ing-room  precisely  ten  minutes  before  he  ex- 
pected his  guests,  attended  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Delamere  and  her  brother,  and  the  two 
household  appendages,  Mr.  Kruidner  and  Dr. 
Scudamore,  the  librarian  and  chaplain.  Lord 
Altamont,  with  his  repeater  in  his  hand,  paced 
to  and  fro,  comparing  it,  as  was  his  custom, 
with  the  chimney  clock:  a  loud  ring  at  the 
outward  court  announced  an  arrival  just  as 
the  hour  of  seven  struck. 

"  Punctual  hosts  make  punctual  guests," 
he  observed. 

No  one  contradicted  him ;  no  one  cared 
whether  it  was  so  or  not.  The  servant  an- 
nounced Lady  and  Miss  Thomas.  The  lady 
was  a  tall  pale-faced  woman,  verging  on  green ; 
she  came  in  courtesying  and  smiling,  and  rising 
on  tiptoes  with  a  tremulous  motion,  according 
to  the  last  received  fashion,  which  Miss  Tho- 
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mas  copied  to  its  utmost  extent,  dancing  five 
or  six  times  more  up  and  down  than  her 
mother  could  achieve  before  she  returned  to 
her  equilibrium. 

"  I  hope  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you 
well,  Lady  Thomas  ?" 

"  Your  lordship  is  very  obliging.  This 
damp  weather "  (coughing  affectedly)  "  is  not 
the  best  cure  in  the  world  for  delicate  people ; 
but  Henrietta  and  I  contrive  to  live  even  in 
this  climate ;  though,  to  be  sure,  after  having 
been  as  much  abroad  as  we  were  in  poor  dear 
Sir  John's  time,  it  is  rather  trying." 

"  Doubtless,  Lady  Thomas,  doubtless.  But 
your  magnificent  palace  must  afford  you  within 
its  walls  space  for  exercise  without  hazarding 
your  valuable  health  to  our  uncertain  climate." 

The  word  "  palace"  sounded  musically  in 
Lady  Thomas's  ear,  as  it  was  intended  to  do. 

"  Miss  Thomas,"  said  Lord  Altamont,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  her,  "  I  think  you  have 
no  reason  to  complain :  I  never  saw  you  look 
better." 

u  Nor  anybody  else  worse,"  whispered  Mr. 
Delamere  to  his  sister. 
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The  weather  having  been  duly  discussed, 
the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  promise  of  a 
plentiful  fruit  year,  with  an  episode  upon 
blights  and  wasps,  conversation  was  beginning 
to  flag,  when  another  arrival  brightened  up 
Lord  Altamont's  countenance,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  made  their  appearance  in  rapid 
succession,  all  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Jacob  Wynne. 

The  Miss  Elvins'  round  faces  shone  forth 
in  fill!  contentment ;  they  were  perfectly  well- 
dressed  ;  indeed,  one  might  almost  suppose 
they  had  sat  for  the  originals  of  the  last 
Courrier  des  Dames*  Mr.  Elvin,  their  father, 
was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  first  matches  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  they  only  required  to  be  seen  in  order 
to  captivate.  To  do  him  justice,  he  spared 
Ho  pains  or  expense  which  he  deemed  likely 
to  bring  about  such  a  desirable  end.  Every 
county  ball,  archery  meeting,  charitable  ba- 
zaar, or  horse-race,  was  sure  to  be  graced  by 
his  daughters'  attendance  or  patronage.  This 
for  their  sakes ;  but  Mr.  Elvin  had  formed  a 
little  plan  likewise  in  favour  of  his  own  gratifi- 
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cation  and  personal  interests,  having  the  vista 
of  a  second  wife  in  his  eye,  with  which  plan 
his    grown-up    daughters  would   considerably 
interfere.     He  attached  himself  particularly  to 
Lord  Altamont,  and  endeavoured  to  call  their 
attention  to  his  lordship,  by  constantly  refer- 
ring to   them  for  their  opinion  of  my  lord's 
spaniel  and    my  lord's   horses,  —  (he  was  a 
famous  horseman,) — and  a  thousand  other  sub- 
jects of  equal  importance ;  but  they  had  retired 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  with  Miss 
Georgina  Knivett,  and,  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  entrance,  began  giggling  and  whisper- 
ing, after  the  manner   of  too  many  girls,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  rational  conversation,  either 
on  their  parts  or  that  of  the  company.     In 
vain  Miss  Knivett   the  elder  talked  of  ores, 
and   strata,   and   specimens ;    a  sudden  burst 
of  laughter   drowned  her  scientific  discourse : 
and  though  Lady  Thomas  did  say  there  was 
"  nothing  gave  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see 
young  folks  enjoying  themselves,"  she  looked 
rather   suspicious  of  the  scrutiny  which    the 
Miss  Elvins  and  Miss  G.  Knivett  were  evident- 
ly passing  on  her  own  daughter,  and  par  tic  u- 
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Wy  as  die  whispering  and  cackling  that  suc- 
ceeded their  looks  seemed  to  arise  from  some 
peculiarity  which  they  descried  in  her  dress 
or  appearance.  Poor  Lady  Thomas  sat  on 
thorns ;  but  comforted  herself  by  observing 
that  Lady  Elizabeth  attended  much  more  to 
Hiss  Thomas  than  to  the  noisy  young  ladies ; 
and  so  did  Mr.  Delamere,  who  hardly  ever 
spoke  to  any  one,  and  whose  attention  was 
therefore  much  more  to  be  prized. 

Lord  Altamont  had  walked  the  circle  of 
his  guests  more  than  once,  and  applied  the 
exact  word  of  politeness  which  suited  each 
person.  Mr.  Shughborough  looked  round  the 
room  in  hopeless  vacuity :  there  was  certainly 
no  congenial  soul  present  for  him  to  exchange 
a  word  with.  True,  Lord  Altamont  was  a  good 
horseman  and  a  bold  rider  ;  but  he  cared 
little  for  sporting,  and  understood  it  less.  He 
had  promised  himself  some  interest  in  Lord 
Jacob  Wynne,  who  was  a  man  on  the  turf — 
one  who  might  be  useful  as  well  as  amusing ; 
bat  Lord  Jacob  came  not. 

Lord  Altamont  rang  the  bell,  whispered  to 
bis  servant,  •*  Five  minutes  more  ;n  and  when 
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the  clock  struck  eight,  the  folding-doors  were 
opened.  Dinner  being  announced,  every  one 
stood  up,  and  a  general  smile  of  satisfaction 
illumined  the  countenance  of  the  expectants. 

"I  am  afraid  some  unlucky  chance  pre- 
vents us  from  the  promised  honour  of  Lord 
Jacob  Wynne's  company.  I  have  to  ask  par- 
don of  the  assembled  circle  for  having  thus 
delayed  dinner,"  said  Lord  Altamont ;  "  but 
I  fear  it  would  be  useless  longer  to  expect 
Lord  Jacob  :  therefore,"  (in  a  light  tone  that 
was  intended  to  appear  gay  and  affable, 
but  which  could  not  conceal  his  displeasure,) 
"  we  must  endeavour  to  console  ourselves." 
And  Lord  Altamont  marshalled  his  guests  ac- 
cording to  his  preconceived  plan,  but  (as  if 
it  was  done  by  accident)  with  this  difference, 
that  Mr.  Delamere  handed  his  cousin  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

"  If  I  might  venture  on  a  proverb,"  he  said, 
tendering  his  arm  to  her  acceptance,  "  I  should 
say  it  is  a  bad  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
How  fortunate  for  me,  Lady  Elizabeth,  that 
Lord  Jacob  has  broken  his  neck,  or  was  called 
away  by  his  head  groom,  or  some  such  lucky  ac~ 
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ddent,  when  he  should  have  been  setting  out 
for  dinner !  But  you  will  see  he  will  be  here 
before  the  first  course  is  removed — hp  would 
lose  his  cast  if  he  were  to  be  in  time" 

Lady  Elizabeth  declared  that  whatever  might 
be  the  cause  of  his  absence,  she  conceived  it 
fortunate ;  and  added,  with  one  of  her  most 
gracious  smiles,  "  My  cousin  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred such.*" 

.  A  few  words,  uttered  perhaps  without  much 
meaning  beyond  that  of  a  temporary  feeling 
of  good  nature,  are  sometimes  of  very  serious 
consequence  to  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed; and  these  words  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
sank  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  Mr.  Delamere's 
heart.  His  habitual  melancholy  was  dispelled  ; 
and,  like  those  bursts  of  sunshine  that  break 
forth  in  a  day  of  gloom,  the  radiance  was 
trebly  brilliant.  During  dinner  he  found  means 
to  rivet  her  attention,  and  proved  himself  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  opinion  she  had  form- 
ed of  him.  He  was  replete  with  entertainment 
and  drollery,  particularly  when  excited  to  mirth 
by  the  sort  of  persons  who  were  now  around 
him.    To  Miss  Thomas   who  sat  on  his  left 
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hand,  he  discoursed  of  schools  and  vagrants; 
and  related  a  story  of  a  young  vagabond,  who 
was  nevertheless,  he  said,  a  delightful  and 
most  interesting  creature,  well  worthy  of  her 
attention.  If 'she  would  give  him  leave,  he 
would  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  him  to 
her.  Lady  Elizabeth  smiled ;  but  Miss  Tho- 
mas took  it  all  seriously,  drew  out  her  note- 
book, and  requested  to  have  every  particular 
concerning  him. 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Thomas,  from  what  I 
know  of  Dick  Trickley,  he  is  quite  worthy  of 
being  one  of  youi  prottges" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Delamere, 
for  telling  me  of  him.  I  shall  write  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  am  certain  mamma  will  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  reclaim  this  poor  youth. 
At  all  events,  he  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try." 

"  That  will  really  be  a  great  thing ;  and  I 
am  sure,  Miss  Thomas,  you  are  aware  that 
a  few  thousands  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  dis- 
posed of  annually  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
must  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  community  at 
large." 
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At  that  moment  a  bustle  took  place  amongst 
the  servants,  and  before  the  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers could  be  properly  apprised  of  the  event, 
and  consequently,  before  he  was  announced, 
in  glided  Lord  Jacob  Wynne,  followed  by  Mr. 
Starley,  his  protege.  Lord  Altamont  arose  and 
joined  these  gentlemen  as  they  were  half-way 
round  the  table.  With  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
he  assured  them  that  he  was  quite  in  despair 
that  dinner  should  have  been  served  up  before 
their  arrival.  "But  these  ladies,  you  know, 
my  dear  lord, — these  ladies,  I  could  not  make 
them  wait*  These  divine  creatures,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  rule  the  world,  and  certainly 
always  shall  appoint  the  times  and  seasons  in 
ray  house." 

"  To  be  sure,  Lord  Altamont,  I  should  have 
been  distressed  beyond  measure,  that  you  had 
waited  for  me." 

"  My  dear  Lord  Jacob,"  (bowing  to  him,)  "  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  suffer  anything  to  in- 
terfere with  the  agrement  of  the  moment.  A 
table  shall  be  served  immediately : — Dennis," 
(speaking  to  the  servant,)  "  bring  back  the 
soup  for  Lord  Jacob  and  Mr.  Starley. — Mr. 
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Starley,  I  hope  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  well." 

With  receding  steps,  and  making  low  bows, 
Lord  Altamont  retreated  to  his  place.  In  the 
mean  while,  Miss  Rosina  Elvin  beckoned  to 
Lord  Jacob,  who  went  round  the  table,  stand- 
ing at  the  back  of  her  chair.  An  immediate 
whispering  and  giggling  commenced,  accom- 
panied by  looks  and  gestures ;  and  at  length 
one  of  the  Miss  Elyins,  swinging  herself  back 
upon  her  seat,  contrived  to  twist  herself  com* 
pletely  round.  She  assured  Lord  Jacob  that 
there  was  quite  room  enough  for  him  by  her 
side;  then  nudged  her  neighbour  unceremo- 
niously to  make  way  by  closing  the  ranks, 
as  she  termed  it,  on  the  other  side,  and  pre- 
vailed by  force  of  arms  literally  in  placing 
Lord  Jacob  next  to  herself. 

Lord  Altamont  looked  aghast.  Such  a 
circumstance  had  never  occurred  before  at 
his  table.  He  half  rose  from  his  chair ;  bowed 
to  the  company ;  apologized  for  their  being, 
he  was  afraid,  incommoded ;  made  an  oration 
to  Lord  Jacob,  which  the  latter 'never  even 
heard ;  and  at  length,  provoked  at  being  un- 
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attended  to,  sat  down  to  resume  the  honours 
of  his  table,  which  had  never  been  so  com- 
pletely infringed  upon  before. 

Lady  Elizabeth  observed,  that  "such  beha- 
viour was  very  vulgar." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Delamere ;  "  but  it 
rather  does  us  good.  Do  you  not  agree  with 
me, — it  shows  us  something  which  is  entirely 
new  in  these  regions,  and  which  we  never 
suspected  before  could  take  place;  namely, 
that  we  are  not  standards  of  perfection  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  whatever  we  may  be  in  our 
own  ?  Miss  Knivett  would  call  this  an  unique 
specimen  of  good  manners." 

"  It  is  certainly  not  one,"  replied  Lady 
Elizabeth,  "  that  I  should  place  in  my  cabinet 
of  gems." 

"  Rare  indeed,  Lady  Elizabeth,  must  be 
the  jewel  that  is  worthy  of  such  a  destiny." 

The  lady  was  silent,  but  her  pleased  glance 
was  eloquent,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 
Not  so  the  intelligence  which  had  been  awaken- 
ed between  them :  Lady  Elizabeth  felt  her 
power,  and  its  exercise  was  grateful  to  her. 
Mr.  Starley  having  been  disposed  of  at  a  side 
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table,  and  Miss  Delamere  having  joined  hittty 
to  prevent,  as  die  said,  an  unlucky  number 
at  the  board,  Lord  Altamont's  composure 
was  in  some  degree  restored  to  its  wonted1 
equanimity,  until  a  fowl  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  facetious  Mr.  Elvin  sent  round  the 
merry-thought  to  his  daughter,  and  made 
signs  to  her  to  break  it  with  her  sister. 

This  hint  was  speedily  adopted,  and  reach- 
ing over  Mr.  Kruidner,  Miss  Elvin  held  out 
to  her  sister  the  oracle  which  was  to  decide 
their  matrimonial  precedency. 

"  Oh  !  that 's  not  fair  !"  cried  Lord  Jacob ; 
"  Miss  Rosina  puts  out  her  thumb  too  far." 
The  bone  snapped;  Miss  Sophy  lost  the  ad- 
vantage, and  the  fortunate  share  was  Miss 
Rosina's.  A  loud  giggle,  and  a  pretended 
laugh,  which  was  nearer  a  cry,  followed. 

"  Well,  but  now  hide  the  bones,"  said  Lord 
Jacob,  "  and  draw  for  them  again :  that  is 
the  decisive  thing,  you  know." 

Again  Miss  Sophy  was  foiled,  and  to  con- 
ceal her  displeasure,  she  meant,  in  a  pretty 
playful  sort  of  way,  to  throw  the  unlucky 
oracle  at  Lord  Jacob.     In  doing  so,  a  servant 
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her  elbow,  and  the  bone  of  contention 
i  Lord  Altamont's  plate.  His  colour 
id  came ;  he  looked  uncertain  what  to 
how  to  take  the  matter ;  when  his  usual 
7  prevailed,  and,  pressing  his  hand  on 
art,  declared  he  should  institute  an 
and  call  it  "  The  Merry-thought."  So 
;,  baring  carefully  wiped  it,  he  placed 
is  button-hole.  Great  was  the  laughter, 
reat  the  satisfaction  of  the  Elvins,  both 
and  daughters  taking  as  a  compliment 
was  meant  in  rebuke.  Mr.  Shugh- 
igh  was  the  only  person  who  preserved 
ibroken  silence,  and  a  seriousness  of  de- 
Hir  which  had  throughout  life  served  him 
i  of  understanding. 

iking  now  became  loud  and  general. 
Thomas  was  deep  in  Vasi's  "Rome"  and 
?s  "  Antiquities,"  which  she  had  learned  by 
and  interlarded  the  subject  with  episodes 
vagrancy  which  were  very  apropos  to 
in  and  Pisan  beggars.  Lady  Thomas 
i,  and  wished  she  were  there  to  carry  her 
n  into  effect  amongst  them.  Miss  Knivett 
ogaged  in  conversation  on  geology  with 
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Mr.  Kruidner,  and  produced  several  fossil 
mains  out  of  her  reticule,  promising  to  show 
him  her  collection  when  he  called  at  her  house; 
while  the  three  young  ladies  made  a  dead  set 
at  Lord  Jacob  Wynne ;  admiring  the  waistcoat 
and  the  studs,  and  the  peculiar  cuffs  of  this 
well-dressed  and  fahionable  young  man. 

No  sooner  were  the  ladies  withdrawn,  than 
the  intervening  spaces  around  the  table  were 
filled  up ;  and  when  the  ranks  were  closed,  Mr. 
Shughborough  rubbed  his  hands  mechanically, 
as  though  to  testify  his  satisfaction  that  all 
impediment  to  freedom  of  conversation  was 
removed.  Drawing  near  Lord  Jacob  Wynne, 
he  said,  "  Was  not  your  lordship  exceedingly 
disappointed  at  the  turn  that  race  took  at 
Ascot  the  other  day  ?" 

"  All  the  knowing  ones  taken  in — eh,  Shugh- 
borough ?" 

"  Yes,  and  myself  among  them.  I  could 
have  pledged  my  last  stake  on  Mr.  Elliott's 
Don  Juan.1' 

"  I  wonder,  Shughborough,  when  the  trial 
will  come  on  between  that  scoundrel  Dennis 
and  poor  Elliott.    1  '11  be  sworn  Dennis  bribed 
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Effiotft  groom  to  let  Semi  per  win.  I 
to  go  to  town  for  the  trial — it  will  be 
cipital  fun.*' 

"  It  was  confoundedly  hard  oo  Mr.  EDntt, 
my  lord  ;  and  that  I  can  sa y  with  truth,  with- 
oat  meaning  to  cast  a  shadow  of 
Lord  Dennis.  Mr.  Elliotts  Don  Ji 
of  the  finest  racers  on  the  turf:  yon  know  he 
was  own  brother  to  Lightning  and  Morgiana, 
by  Hyacinthus,  are  of  Topaz,  Gkawjlower, 
and  Tinkler.  He  also  distanced  the  speedy 
horses  Magic,  Sorcerer,  and  Flash,  on  more 
than  one  occanon." 

"  Yes:  poor  Elliott !  be  has  had  a  derihab 
nm  of  bad  luck  these  two  years ;  my  word  for 
it  be  11  soon  have  to  pull  up." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  my  lord !  He  11  be  a 
great  loss  on  the  turf." 

"  There "»  been  high  betting  oo  Don  Juan. 
Annesley  backed  him  for  a  thousand ;  and  as 
the  old  gemmae  his  father  never  means  to  hop 
the  twig,  he's. getting  distressed;  so  he  had 
to  borrow  the  money  of  that  d— d  leech 
Hezekiah  Abraham,  and  I— I — I — have  stood 
•canity  for  him.19 
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"  Fool  r  muttered  Mr.  Shughborough, 
thrown  off  his  guard. 

"  Eh — eh  !  —  what  —  what !  —  v  exclaimed 
Lord  Jacob. 

"  The  deuce  your  lordship  has !— I  am  sorry 
for  it :  not  that  I  mean  to  allege  you  '11  be 
a  loser ;  but — but  — " 

"  But  what,  my  good  fellow  ?" 

"Oh!  nothing  —  nothing,  my  lord.  I  as- 
sure your  lordship,  nothing/' 

Lord  Jacob's  countenance  fell,  and  fear  was 
visible  in  the  change  of  expression  that  took 
place  from  the  exhilarated  to  the  doubtful  in 
his  small  white  eyes ;  but  he  dropped  that  part 
of  the  subject,  and  resumed  the  conversation. 

"  Well,  Shughborough,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  you  know  it  is  said  that  all  that  is  won  on 
the  turf  never  goes  from  it.  Will  you  pass 
the  claret  ?" 

"  What  a  scrape  Billy  White  has  got  into 
with  that  business  of  SitwelFs  !  Between  our- 
selves, my  lord,  I  think  he  is  caught  at  last. 
Do  you  know  the  story  ?"  he  added,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"  No ;  tell  it  me." 
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"Captain    Blake  was  over  head   and  ears 
in  debt  to   Billy  White,  who  began  to  dun 
htm.    Now  Blake  has  long  been  cleared  out ; 
so  one  night9  after  Bill's  being  violent,  he  told 
him  at  —  s's,  that  Mr.  Sit  well  was  a  green- 
horn and  flush  of  money.     '  If  he  comes  to- 
night,   as    I'm    pretty    sure    he    will    do/ 
said  Captain  Blake,  '111  bleed  him,  and  go 
shares  with  you  in  the  booty:  but  then  you 
won't  press  me  for  the  trifle  I  owe  you  P — *  It's 
a  roundabout  way  to  pay  debts,  captain:  never- 
theless, to  oblige  you  1 11  consent.' — '  Lend  me 
some  notes  then  in  the  mean  while  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  well  settle  accounts  to-morrow 
morning/    Billy  lent  him  notes  to  the  tune 
of  six  hundred  ;  and  saying  he  would  be  back 
ia  half  an  hour,  bade  Blake  make  the  best 
use  of  his  time.     Mr.  Sitwell  did  come,  and 
sitting  down   to   play,  wanted  a  bill  cashed 
for  four  hundred :  before  he  had  time  to  call 
on  the  master  of  the  house,  Captain  Blake 
stepped  forward,  and  pulling  the  notes  which 
he  had  just  borrowed  from  his  pocket,  offered 
to  accommodate  him,  eager  to  give  them  that 
which  he  proposed  to  win  back  with  interest. 
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Sitwell,  poor  gull!  accepted,  and  took  the  notes, 
nothing  doubting  being  successful.  How- 
ever, in  despite  of  his  adversary's  tricks,  Sit- 
well  regained  the  remainder  of  Blake's  notes, 
and  a  part  of  his  own  bill  also  ;  and  then  quit- 
ting the  table,  left  Blake  to  swallow  his  losses 
with  the  best  appetite  he  might,  and  turn  in 
his  prolific  brain  how  he  could  keep  Billy 
White  quiet. 

a  Mr.    Sitwell    had    proceeded    meanwhile 

from   s's   to   W n's,    where    his  luck 

totally  forsook  him,  and  he  lost  nearly  the 
whole  change  of  his  bill.     On  his  presenting 

the   notes   for    payment,    W n    looked   at 

them  suspiciously,  and  asked  Sitwell  from 
whom  he  had  received  them.  *  From  Cap- 
tain Blake,'  he  replied  :  *  what  the  devil  makes 
you  so  inquisitive  ?'  *  Oh,  nothing,  sir ;  only 
please  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  these  notes/  Sitwell,  with  his  usual 
easiness  of  temper,  complied  with  this  request, 
and  went  home.  The  next  day  W n  pro- 
ceeded to  Sitwell's,  accompanied  by  an  officer, 
and  informed  him  that  the  notes  he  had  re- 
ceived   from    him    the    night    previous  were 
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forged,  and  that  until  Mr.  Sitwell  could  trace 
the  parties  from  whom  he  had  received  them, 
he  himself  must  give  bail  or  be  taken  into 
custody.  Sitwell,  astonished,  immediately  de- 
clared from  whom  he  had  received  the  notes, 
and  appealed  to  him  if  Captain  Blake  had 
not  always  borne  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
4 May  be  so,  sir;  but  if  this  be  true,  hell 
never  bear  it  again/ 

"  Meanwhile,  Captain  Blake,  having  inform- 
ed Billy  White  of  his  total  failure  in  the 
scheme  of  the  preceding  night,  the  latter  made 
use  of  this  knowledge  to  be  off ;  and  as  yet  he 
hai  evaded  all  pursuit.  Well,  well,  so  far  it's 
lucky :  two  birds  will  be  killed  with  one  stone, 
my  lord ;  and  Blake,  who  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
other,  will  be  turned  out  of  ■  s's.  So,  when 
rogues  fall  out  honest  men  get  their  dues." 

Lord  Altamont  at  this  moment  proposed 
to  join  the  ladies,  and  broke  in  on  what  he 
considered  Mr.  Shughborough  and  Lord  Jacob's 
ill-bred  tite-cl-ttte. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
Shughborough  hung  back  and  relapsed  into 
silence,    taking   refuge  at   the    billiard-table, 
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where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Kruidner.  Lord 
Jacob  went  towards  the  young  ladies,  and 
pointing  to  Mr.  Starley,  observed,  "There 
is  the  best  conjuror  in  the  world ;  he  will  tell 
your  fortunes,  and  you  may  know  exactly  what 
is  to  befall  you  for  the  next  seven  years." 

"  Oh  dear !"  they  cried,  all  speaking  at 
once ;  "  that  is  charming  !  Oh,  Mr.  Starley, 
I  pray  and  beseech  you,  tell  me  my  fortune  !" 
"  And  mine ! — and  mine !"  was  echoed  by  every 
one. 

"  By  all  means,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
young  ladies :  I  have  my  books  in  my  pocket." 

Mr.  Starley's  face  shone  with  delight,  lite- 
rally  as  well  as  figuratively,  and  seemed,  like 
the  sign  under  which  he  affirmed  himself  to 
have  been  born,  to  irradiate  with  pleasure  at 
the  idea  of  exercising  his  art.  A  table  was 
prepared,  and  he  drew  out  two  or  three  books, 
one  more  dirty  than  another. 

"  Allow  me  to  hand  you  these,"  said  Miss 
Elvin,  taking  up  the  tongs.  This  sally  pro- 
duced a  general  titter  and  laugh. 

No,  young  lady;   allow  me   to  tell  you, 
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this  is  not  dirt.  Though  the  books  look  dingy, 
this  venerable  tint  is  only  the  hallowing  touch 
of  time.* 

"Provided  /  am  not  to  touch  them,  I  do 
not  care,*1  rejoined  the  pertinacious  young  lady. 
IC  Proceed,  pray,  Mr.  Starley." 

"  Well,  I  pray  you  observe,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  here  are  various  constellations,  and 
conjunctions,  and  configurations,  which,  when 
I  am  informed  of  the  date  and  hour  of  your 
births,  will  enable  me  to  draw  your  horoscopes. 
For  instance,  you,  sir,  I  see,  are  born  under 
Leo,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Delamere.  "  That  is  the 
same  sign  under  which  I  am  born,  sir.  Every- 
thing with  you  is  vast,,  great, — no  littleness  at 
all ;  and  whenever  you  undertake  anything,  you 
must  obtain  your  end  or  die  in  the  attempt ; 
whether,  sir,  your  aim  be  love,  or  renown,  or 
study,  or " 

"  Oh  r  said  Miss  Rosina  Elvin,  looking 
at  him  tenderly,  "  that  is  just  the  character 
I  have  always  supposed  Mr.  Delamere's  to 
be." 

"  You  do  me  great  honour,"  he  replied ; 

vol.  i.  D 
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but  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  Miss  Elvin's 
supposition  is  correct.  Mr.  Starley's,  indeed, 
can  hardly  be  questioned;  it  comes  direct 
from  the  stars.  But  1  request  he  would  rather 
turn  his  attention  to  some  of  those  ladies 
who  seem  anxiously  awaiting  proofs  of  his 
skill." 

Mr.  Starley  professed  himself  highly  fa- 
voured. "  To  which  of  these  ladies  shall  I 
first  address  myself?  To  Lady  Elizabeth,  per- 
haps?" gazing  anxiously  at  her  as  he  spoke. 
"  What  a  glorious  galaxy  shone  forth  at  her 
birth,  under  the  sign  Sagittarius !  a  most  com- 
plex coincidence  of  heavenly  bodies,  truly; 
but  if  your  ladyship  will  only  favour  me 
with  the  date  of  your  birth,  I  will  proceed 
and  draw  your  horoscope,  and  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  discourse  upon  the  confluence 
of  the  stars  which  rule  your  destiny." 

Lady  Elizabeth  did  so,  and  Mr.  Starley 
counted  nineteen  years.  The  young  ladies 
wondered  if  it  was  necessary  that  they  also 
should  tell  their  precise  ages,  in  order  that  their 
fortunes  might  be  read,  and  seemed  somewhat 
less  eager  to  have  their  curiosity  gratified  when 
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they  knew  tbe  price  they  must  pay  for  a  peep 
into  futurity. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Starley,  whispering,  "  we 
are  bound  to  keep  secrets — we  are  bound  to 
keep  secrets,  you  know,"  laughing  with  his 
cunning  laugh,  till  he  shook  again. 

"  Maybe  so,"  observed  the  prudent  Miss 
Elvin ;  "  but  you  are  too  merry  a  wizard  to 
obtain  credence  from  me;  you  look  always  as 
if  you  were  quizzing  yourself  as  well  as  your 
auditors." 

"  Mr.  Starley,"  interrupted  Lady  Elizabeth, 
"  you  forget  that  I  told  you  my  age ;  and  I 
require  to  know  whatever  that  knowledge  may 
reveal  to  you  of  my  future  fate." 

Mr.  Starley  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his 
book,  asked  for  a  slate,  and  drew  some  square 
lines  on  it,  then  made  a  few  numerical  figures, 
and  declared  that  her  ladyship  would  possess 
great  power  and  yet  desire  more;  that  she 
would  exercise  an  extended  influence,  obtain 
every  wish  of  her  heart ;  but  that,  if  he  must 
speak  out,  the  result  would  not  be  what  she 
expected.  If  Libra  and  Sagittarius  meet  in 
the  third   house,  her  ladyship's    calculations 
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would  not  be  foiled  ;  but  as  they  seldom  pre- 
vailed in  the  same  disk,  he  would  advise  Lady 
Elizabeth  to  look  well  before  she  settled  her 
mind.  "  Your  ladyship,"  he  continued,  <c  has 
read  the  fable  of  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow," 
and  Mr.  Starley  laughed  loudly  :  "  you 
would  be  wise  to  consult  it  more  than  once 
in  your  life." 

"  1  wonder,"  whispered  Miss  Thomas  to 
Miss  Elvin,  "  that  he  dares  to  speak  so  to  her : 
I  would  not,  I  'm  sure.* 

Lady  Elizabeth  thanked  Mr.  Starley  for 
the  good  advice  that  was  couched  under  his 
fortune- telling  lore,  and  observed,  "  that  if 
astrology  had  always  as  much  sound  sense 
to  rest  upon,  it  would  not  be  so  discarded 
a  study ." 

Mr.  Starley  shook  his  head,  replying  by 
a  question, — "  What  is  good  sense,  my  lady  ? 
and  where  does  it  exist  ?" 

u  Not  in  imagination,  Mr.  Starley." 

"  Pardon  me,  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  not  in  tak- 
ing the  spiritual  essence  out  of  the  body  of 
things." 

"  There  we  come  to  mystification,  sir,  and 
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I  must  be    allowed    to    close   our  conversa- 
tion." 

"  To  resume  it,  I  hope,  some  other  time,  Lady 
Elizabeth  ?" 

"  That  is  as  it  maybe,  sir ;"  and  courtesying, 
she  walked  away  to  ask  Lord  Altamont  if  he 
wished  to  have  music. 

"  By  all  means.  I  hope  Mr.  Delamere  has 
brought  his  violoncello ;  and  if  you  will  sing, 
Elizabeth,  with  Ethel,  we  shall  have  a  good 
concert." 

Lord  Altamont's  prejudice  in  favour  of  his 
relatives  in  this  instance  did  not  exceed  the 
truth.  There  is  a  surpassing  sweetness  in  the 
combined  power  of  family  voices,  to  which  no 
single  voice  can  attain.  The  various  tones 
assimilating  and  blending  together,  produce  a 
magical  ensemble,  like  a  spiritual  choir  pour- 
ing forth  the  melody  of  heaven.  Lord  Al- 
tamont joined  his  daughter  and  his  niece :  he 
had  a  fine  bass  voice ;  Miss  Delamere,  a  sopra- 
no, in  all  the  silvery  brilliancy  of  its  lark-like 
notes;  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  a  full,  rich  con- 
tralto. 
The  performers  in  this  concert  were  them- 
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selves  pleased,  but  how  far  they  delighted 
their  auditors  may  be  questioned  ;  for  the  fact 
is,  that  few  persons  really  love  the  fine  arts, 
still  fewer  understand  them.  Would  they  be 
fine  arts  if  they  were  calculated  to  enchant 
the  multitude  ?  The  Miss  Elvins  were  called 
"  musical"  One  jingled  on  a  guitar,  and  the 
other  sang  in  a  grandioso  style,  screeching 
through  Rossini's  impossibilities  with  perfect 
self-satisfaction. 

Lord  Jacob,  with  a  happy  versatility  of  taste, 
admired  all  the  performers  equally.  He  was 
a  dandy,  nevertheless,  and  one  of  those  whose 
general  code  is  never  to  be  pleased  save  with 
the  stamped  perfection  of  the  day.  This  devia- 
tion, therefore,  from  the  received  laws  of  his 
clique  savoured  of  his  being  a  spurious  branch 
of  the  body,  and  in  fact  such  was  he  reckoned 
amongst  them ;  but  his  exceeding  good-hu- 
mour and  large  fortune,  both  of  which  he 
dispensed  lavishly,  obtained  for  him  an  entr&e 
both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  ex- 
quisites. 

The  hour  of  departure  was  come,  and  the 
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various  members  of  this  country  coterie  bustled 
for  cloakB  and  carriages,  just  as  they  do  on 
every  similar  occasion/    Lord  Altamont's  order 
and  politeness  were  rendered  quite  abortive, 
and  his  hand  was  shaken  right  and  left,  whether 
he  willed  it  or  not,  to  his  infinite  discomfiture. 
At  length  the  evening  was  over,  the  last  guest 
departed,  and  the  family  sat  down  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  them. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  persons  so  ill-mannered 
as  the  Miss  Elvins  ?"  questioned  Lady  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Oh  yes !  many,  my  dear  Elizabeth.  The 
free-and-easy  school  are  increasing  every  day, 
and  will  flourish,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  I  believe  the  Miss  Elvins  have  never  had, 
the  advantage  of  living  in  good  society,'"  ob- 
served the  charitable  Ethel;  "and  also  have 
they  suffered  the  irreparable  misfortune  of 
losing  their  mother  during  their  infancy ."  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  was  silent. 

Mr.  Delamere's  countenance  became  clouded. 
Lady  Elizabeth  arose,  and  observed,  that  as 
it  was  necessary  to  condescend  to  see  common- 
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place  persons  sometimes,  it  was  best  to  dismiss 
them  from  our  thoughts,  as  we  did  from  our 
presence,  when  the  period  assigned  to  receive 
them  was  past. 

"  Wisely  remarked,"  rejoined  Lord  Alta- 
mont.  "  Let  us  now  to  our  repose,  and  leave 
them  to  theirs." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must  either  know 
his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead  him ;  or  his  ends,  and 
10  persuade  him  ;  or  his  weaknesses  and  disadvantages,  and 
so  awe  him;  or  those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so 
govern  him.  Bacom's  Remains. 

"Do  you  think,  Mr.  Kruidner,"  said  Dr. 
Scudamore,  tapping  the  quicksilver  in  the  baro- 
meter— "  Do  you  think  it  will  rain  to-day  ?" 

"  Really,  Dr.  Scudamore,  I  am  not  wea- 
ther-wise ;  I  have  had  too  many  other  things 
to  think  of:  but  the  clouds  are  driven  about 
in  a  strange  way,  just  as  the  politicians  are 
oow-a-days;  and  as  in  the  moral,  so  in  the 
natural  world,  we  *may  expect  a  change  about 
this  time.  Such  are  the  words  of  Mr*  Moore,  of 
Almanac  celebrity ;  and  though  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  decry  that  long-established  pre- 
dicator  and  prophesier  of  the  times  and  seasons, 
I  hold  him  to  be  a  wise  man, — one  on  whom 
long  experience  has  cast  the  mantle  of  fore- 
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knowledge.     Yes,  sir,  yes, — Mr.  Moore  is  ge- 
nerally in  the  right,  laugh  who  may." 

"  But,"  resumed  the  doctor,  with  the  pom- 
posity  of  voice  and   manner   which  accompa- 
nied  all  his  words  and  actions,  "  the  reason 
that  makes  me  consult  you  upon  this  point 
is,  that  I  propose  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bar- 
lowe,  the  Reverend  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  curate,— a 
very  good  sort  of  man  indeed  !  But  I  understand 
he  is  declining  fast ;    and  though  I  am  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  look  into  dead  men's 
shoes,  as  the  saying  is,   still,  you  know,  life 
and  death  being  so   uncertain  to  all  men,  if 
my  good  friend  should  chance  to  die  before 
me>   (y°u  recollect  he  is  some  years  my  senior,) 
I  might  in  all  humility  expect  that  my  Lord 
Altamont  would  remember  my  long  services, 
and  place  me  in  that  berth ;  which  (although 
I  speak  humbly)  might  perhaps  be  only  deem- 
ed a  small  remuneration  for  all  that  I  have 
done,  " — nodding  and  winking,  as  he  repeated 
emphatically, — "  for   all  that  I  have  done  to 
oblige  his  lordship.     Still,  to  a  man  who  looks 
only  to  rest,  the  situation  is  snug  enough.     Do 
you  not  reckon  it  so,  Mr.  Kruidner  ?" 


14  Snug,  ^exkp,  Wt   not    suited    to  your 
merits.* 

"  You  do  me  honour,  six — you  do  me  hcaiour. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  a  neat  box,  and  good 
kitchen-garden,  well-stocked  with  vegetables, 
and  fruit  of  the  best  kinds — (I  have  eaten 
apricots  off  the  south  wall — it  makes  one's 
mouth  water  this  hot  day  to  think  of  them.) 
Yes,  sir— yes,  Mr.  Kruidner — apricots  of  the 
moorfowl  species.  And  then  a  fine  trout- 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  as  my 
friend  Goldsmith  says, 

'There  throw,  nice  judging,  the  delusive  fly; 
Ami  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artful  curve, 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game. 
They  wanton  rise,  or,  urged  by  hunger,  leap; 
Then  fix  with  gentle  twitch  the  barbed  hook; 
Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  brink, 
And  to  the  shelving  shore  slow  dragging  some, 
With  various  hand,  proportion 'd  to  their  force/ 

(Gttcra  detunt.) 

"  You  know  the  rest.  Well,  Mr.  Kruidner, 
I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  you  shall  always 
be  welcome,  when  the  stream  is  mine,  to  cast  a 
line  into  it." 

"  You  are  vastly  obliging,  doctor, — the  more 
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so  as  you  know  my  predilection  for  angling." 
(He  pulled  his  wig  and  looked  sly.)  "  But  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  an  eye  to  a  certain 
situation  in  one  of  the  great  public  libraries, 
to  which  my  particular  talents  and  studies  may 
well  lay  claim,  and  to  which  my  devoted  ser- 
vices to  my  lord  our  master  render  me  entitled 
to  look  forward.  But  I  have  observed, — (Shut 
that  door,  if  you  please,)— -I  have  observed 
that  the  more  one  does  for  some  persons,  the 
more  one  may,  and  yet  not  advance  one 
step  nearer  the  goal — a  reward  for  all  one's 
services.  I  do  assure  you,  my  good  doc- 
tor, it  is  high  time  that  we  should  think  of 
ourselves;  and  for  that  very  purpose  I  have 
long  sought  a  confidential  interview  with  you. 
Something  must  be  done  to  bring  matters  to 
a  conclusion :  if  I  had  only  one  halfpenny 
for  every  line  I  have  written  in  Lord  Alta- 
mont's  behalf, — that  is  to  say,  mediately  or  im- 
mediately for  his  lordship  or  at  his  bidding — 
I  assure  you,  my  good  friend,  I  should  have 
been  a  rich  man  by  this  time.  Allow  me, 
doctor — allow  me  only  to  show  you  a  few  me- 
moranda.11    And  he  took  a  small   note-book 
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from  a  side  pocket  in  bis  large  loose  Germanic 
suit  *  Observe,  doctor," —  running  his  finger 
over  the  page, "  twenty-four  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  of  Ireland  alone — ten  written  upon  one 
side  of  the  question,  and  twelve  on  the  other ; 
ten  Letters  to  ministers  on  Corn  Laws ;  five 
long  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  Reform ; 
twenty  ballads  to  suit  the  times ;  (perhaps  you 
did  not  before  know  that  I  was  a  poet ;)  four- 
and-forty  fly-leaves  to  scatter  about  after  the 
Sibylline  fashion,  and,  like  them,  so  oracular 
they  might  serve  either  side ;  twenty  Hints 
(they  have  never  been  taken)  to  the  agricultu- 
ral public ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  twenty 
Histories  of  the  Times,  all  composed  on  the 
*par  of  the  occasion,  whatever  that  might  be, 
*°d  scarcely  two  of  them  agreeing  in  spirit 
or  in  circumstance.^ 

H  Wonderful  and  versatile  indeed,  my  good 
friend,  are  your  great  talents !  I  cannot,  as  the 
Psalmist  hath  it,  attain  unto  it.  But  the  ser- 
vices I  have  rendered  my  lord  have  not  been 
less  weighty,  as  I  could  prove  if  I  had  a 
nund.  There  was  a  time, — yes,  Mr.  Kruid- 
aer,  there  was  a  time,  when  I  was  the  bearer 
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of  a  letter  to  my  lord's  late  brother,  Mr.  De- 
lamere.  You,  remember,  sir,  do  you  not,  that 
strange  reports  were  current  at  that  period? 
Well,  sir,  that  was  not  my  business ;  my 
business  was  to  do  my  lord's  business, — and  a 
pretty  business  it  was. — But  where  was  I— oh  ! 
I  have  it : —  Yes,  sir,  I  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  my  lord's  late  brother,  Mr.  Delamere; 
which,  I  believe, — that  is,  I  have  some  reason 
to  conjecture,— -contained  very  serious  matter 
indeed.  Somehow  the  seal  got  entangled  with 
my  spectacle-case,  and  was  damaged  in  my 
breeches  pocket;  so  that,  nolens  volens,  so  to 
speak,  I  had  a  glimpse  into  the  tenor  of  the 
contents.  A  turn-down  was  filled  with  some 
remarkable  words,  none  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind  —  that  of  'murder1  was  conspicuous; 
and  the  family  of  Levisons  was  attached  to  it. 
But  all  that  of  course  has  remainded  a  secret 
in  my  breast ;  never,  sir,  —  never,  Mr.  Kruid- 
ner,  have  I  breathed  it  to  mortal." 

"  So  I  learn,  my  good  doctor,  in  what  has 
now  escaped  you." 

v"  Escaped  me,  Mr.  Kruidner  !  nothing  has, 
nothing  ever  shall  escape  me  —  contrary  to  — 
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that  is,  derogatory    to— that   is,   counter — in 

short " 

"  My  good  doctor,"  interrupting  him,  "  you 
mean  to  be  true  to  your  patron,  and  so  do  I. 
But  one  good  turn  deserves  another ;  and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  assert  our  own  rights.  Life 
must  not  pass  away  thus;  we  must  lay  our 
beads  together,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 
right  ourselves:  too  long  have  we  been  put 
off  with  vows  and  promises." 

"  Why,  certainly,  sir,  I  do  confess  that  let- 
ter was  of  an  extraordinary  nature :  I  cannot 
rightly  say  I  understood  it ;  but  this  I  can  say, 
I  have  kept  the  secret  well,  and  have  had  no 
remuneration  whatever." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  have  kept  it  till  now, 

doctor.     But  what  if  I  were  to  be  indiscreet  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  good  sir  ! — my  excellent  friend ! 

I  never  for  a  moment  could   suppose  that. 
Besides,  you  know,  I  too  might  be  indiscreet." 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Kruidner, 
who  twirled  his  wig  about  as  was  his  wont 
when  puzzled;  and  having  ascertained  that 
he  had  probed  a  sore  place,  went  on  to  say— 

II  If,  my  dear  friend,  I  were  to  disclose— that 
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is  to  say,  let  drop  a  hint  of  the  fact  of  my 
lord's  having  ordered  you  to  write  all  these 
works  of  which  you  have  given  me  the  sur- 
prising list,  of  course  it  would  be  unpleasant, 
and  might  produce  a  rupture.  But  *  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by'  has  ever  been  my  motto, 
as  you  well  know  and  are  assured  ;  and,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Kruidner,  we  are  both  on  this 
score  perfectly  safe.  I  wish  I  were  as  safe 
respecting  the  weather,  for  nothing  disagrees 
so  much  with  me  as  getting  wet ;  and  I  must 
pay  my  good  friend  Mr.  Barlowe  a  visit 
this  very  day,  come  of  it  what  may, — rain  or 
fair,  as  the  saying  is.  I  will  provide  against 
contingencies  at  all  events,  and  take  my  trusty 
umbrella  and  my  tried  friend  the  blue  spencer, 
and  so  I  think  I  shall  be  tolerably  safe ; — good 
fulks  are  scarce,  Mr.  Kruidner.  But  my  walk 
would  be  far  more  agreeable  if  you  would  ac- 
company me.  A  walk,  sir,  is  a  good  thing  be 
fore  a  good  dinner,  and  prepares  the  digestive 
organs  to  do  their  duty  ;  which  is  a  great  help 
to  the  soul  to  do  its  own  likewise.  The  body 
and  soul  you  know,— for  you  are  a  philosopher, 
Mr.  Kruidner, — the  body  and  soul  must  be 
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good  friends,   or    else  a  revolution  comes  on 
directly,  and  all  is  confusion.*' 

"Wisely  remarked,  doctor ;  and  there  needed 
not  to  much  weight  of  argument  to  persuade 
me  to  a  pleasurable  action.  Wait  till  I  get 
my  cane,  and  I  will  accompany  you." 

The  doctor  and  the  librarian  set  off  at  a 
good  pace ;  but  as  they  were  of  Pharaoh's  fat 
and  lean  kind,  the  former-— that  is,  the  doctor- 
found  it  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  Mr.  Kruid-  ' 
ner.  A  steep  hill  brought  them  both  to  an 
admiration  of  the  prospect.  Neither  liked  to 
confess  be  was  out  of  breath.  "  Charming  view 
that V*  cried  Dr.  Scudamore,  first  halting  and 
lifting  off  his  shovel-hat  which  he  wore,  as 
he  himself  declared,  for  good  luck,  before  he 
had  a  positive  right  to  do  so ; — "  charming  pic- 
ture that,  indeed  ! —  Oh,  oh !  very  hot  day 
though ;"  and  he  plunged  down  on  a  heap  of 
stones  that  lay  by  the  road-side.  "  Let  us,— oh, 
oh !— let  us  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature ;"  and 
be  lay  down  his  hat,  and  opened  his  umbrella 
and  his  waistcoat.  "  The  stones  are  rather 
hard, — but  just  for  breathing  sake." 

"  By  all   means,9"    his  friend  replied ;   and 
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after  tumbling  away  a  few  of  the  most  pointed 
stones,  they  sat  down  and  puffed  in  silence. 

Mr.  Kruidner  was  the  first  to  recover  the 
power  of  speech.  "  I  have  been  considering 
for  some  time  past,"  he  said,  "  what  would  be 
the  likeliest  way  to  refresh  Lord  Altamonf s 
memory  as  to  the  debt  of  obligation  he  owes 
us  both.  You  must  have  remarked  how 
heartily  Mr.  Delamere  and  his  uncle  hate  each 
other;  this  hatred  will  be  the  most  powerful 
engine  we  can  employ  to  enforce  the  justice  we 

tuuAr  ** 

Dr.  Scudamore  nodded,  and  striking  his 
umbrella  authoritatively  to  the  ground,  cried 
out,  "  You  never  made  a  better  hit  in  your  life, 
sir ! — you  have  hit  it,  nothing  can  be  better  ! 
Yes,  they  do  hate  one  another ;  and  although 
it  is  my  profession  to  be  a  peace-maker,  one 
may  arrive  at  the  same  end  by  different  roads ; 
and  perhaps  the  best  way  of  making  these  men 
agree  is  by  making  them  mutually  afraid  of 
each  other.  Leave  the  conduct  of  this  business 
to  me,  Mr.  Kruidner ;  for  although  you  are 
the  most  learned  in  all  other  matters,  I  am  the 
best  informed  on  this  head.    You  have  started 
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the  game,  but  X  best  know  how  to  run  it 
to  earth:  your  services  shall  be  quickly  re- 
munerated, depend  upon  it, — and  mine  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  We  will  not  any  longer  be 
crammed  with  a  mouthful  of  moonshine ;  we 
will  have  tangible  returns  for  our  labour :  you 
know,  Mr.  Kruidner,  the  labourer  is  worthy 
his  hire." 

"  Aptly  quoted,  my  good  doctor.  But  do 
you  not  find  these  stones  rather  hard  ?  I  cannot 
longer  do  penance,  I  confess ;"  and  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  doctor  to  rise,  they  con- 
tinued their  walk,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of 
Mr.  Barlowe's  dwelling* 

It  was  a  small  but  pleasant  abode,  standing 
on  the  declivity  of  a  sloping  ground,  on  one 
side  a  garden,  on  the  other  an  orchard,  and 
at  some  distance  the  ancient  church,  whose 
antique  masonry  told  that  it  had  long  been 
considered  a  sacred  place:  time,  as  well  as 
worship,  had  hallowed  the  spot,  and  in  the 
little  churchyard,  "  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet"  slept:  it  was  a  place  of  peace. 
Nothing  gloomy  characterised  its  precincts; 
even  the  few  old  yews  which  formed  an  avenue 
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and  conducted  to  the  porch  looked  bright  in 
the  sunshine ;  and  the  whole  was  kept  in  that 
trim  array  which  tells  of  a  higher  care  than 
that  of  mere  neatness,  already  so  dwelt  upon 
by  Dr.  Scudamore.  The  trout-stream  coursed 
musically  along  its  pebbled  bed,  and  one  would 
have  thought  if  Peace  dwelt  anywhere  on  earth, 
it  had  there  taken  up  its  abode. 

The  two  visiters  who  now  disturbed  its 
simple  threshold  were  not  much  in  keeping 
with  the  scene;  they  certainly  looked  better 
as  appendages  to  a  great  man's  state  than  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  rural  parsonage.  Of  this 
they  thought  not;  and  being  informed  that 
Mr.  Barlowe  was  in  his  orchard,  they  turned 
'  their  steps  that  way. 

The  last  fruits  of  autumn  were  falling  from 
the  trees,  and  the  neighbours  had  joyfully 
come  to  assist  Mr.  Barlowe  in  collecting  them. 
He  sat  in  an  arm-chair  of  rural  fashion  which 
had  been  placed  for  him,  enjoying  the  sight, 
and  winking  at  the  many  petty  larcenies  which 
the  young  urchins  who  came  to  help,  but 
stopped  to  eat,  committed  on  his  store. 

"  Do  not  prevent   them,"   he  said,   "  poor 
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dears !  do  not  prevent  them  ;  so  as  they  do  not 
make  themselves  sick,  that  is  all  I  care  about ; 
there  is  plenty  for  them  and  myself  and  Henry 
aW    Henry  was  an  only  grandchild,  all  that 
was  left  to  cheer  Mr.  Barlowe  in  his  age. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  give  the 
merry  little  thieves  a  portion,  and  not  allow  them 
to  pilfer ;  but  Mr.  Barlowe  was  more  a  fanciful 
than  a  theoretical  moralist,  and  more  an  in- 
dulgent tender-hearted  being  than  either.     He 
thought  that  venial  trespasses  would  be  best 
reproved  by    self-convicting  conscience;    and 
that  sometimes  the  detection  of  a  fault  har- 
dened the  criminal  more  than  its  concealment, 
by  accustoming  the  individual  to  endure  public 
disgrace,  till,  by  repetition,  it  ceased  to  be  felt 
altogether.     Indulgence  and  fair  example  were 
his  only  rods,  and  he  deemed  them  the  most 
efficacious  antidotes  to  all  such  crimes.     But 
some  persons  will  look  grave,  and  shake  their 
heads  at  this :  I  cannot  help  it, — I  am  describing 
Mr.  Barlowe  and  his  opinions ;   such  he  was, 
and  such  they  were. 

M  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Scudamore,  nar- 
rowly escaping  an  oath,  "  there's  my   wor- 
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thy  friend  in  the  middle  of  bis  neighbours,  as 
well  and  hearty  as  I  have  ever  seen  him. 
Why,  Mr.  Barlowe,  I  am  delighted  to  behold 
you,  sir  ! — you  look  as  well  as  I  ever  remember 
you,  upon  my  honour.  Allow  me  to  introduce 
my  friend  Mr.  Kruidner  to  you.  We  have 
had  a  long  walk,  and  are  somewhat  hot ;  but 
this  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  we  are  rewarded 
in  the  agreeable  surprise  of  finding  you  in  such 
health  and  spirits." 

"  I  have  great  cause  of  thankfulness,"  he 
replied ;  "  I  have  always  been  mercifully  sus- 
tained to  bear  my  cross,  and  my  blessings  have 
been  many.  Here  I  am,  as  you  see,  stout  and 
hearty." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  whispered  Dr.  Scudamore ;  "  it 
is  high  time  I  should  look  out  for  something 
else, — I  must  tack  about — can't  wait.  Bless 
me !  he  may  live  an  hundred  years." 

Mr.  Kruidner  drew  up  his  long  body,  twist- 
ed his  wig,  and  replied  sneeringly,  "  But 
you  'U  allow  me  to  cast  a  line  into  the  stream 
though,  now  and  then,  won't  you  ?" 

The  doctor  was  nettled.  "  Remember,"  he 
said — "  Remember,  sir,  we  are  embarked  in  the 
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ame  boat ;  don't  let  us  throw  each  other  over- 
board." 

"  By  do  means,  by  no  means ;  friends  till 
death;"  and  the  two  sat  down  to  a  substantial 
reput 

"Bisdat  qui  cito  dot™  said  the  doctor. 

"  God  bless  our  blessings  T  ottered  Mr.  Bar- 
We  with  reverential  tone. 

"  Amen  P*  said  Dr.  Scudamore. 

"  Hay  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health 
on  both  r  cried  Mr.  Kruidner ;  and  then  in 
tilence  they  devoured  the  meaL 

"  What  excellent  eggs  F  cried  the  doctor, 
sacking  them  up. 

"  So  Mr.  Delamere  thinks,"  rejoins  Mr. 
Barlowe,  "  when  he  does  me  the  honour  to 
all  here  after  a  day's  sport,  and  passes  an 
erening  with  me,  which  he  does  frequently." 

"  Does  he,  by  George !"  cried  the  doctor, 
ooce  more  thrown  off  his  guard :  "  why,  he 
never  did  as  much  with  me  in  all  bis  life, 
though  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy." 

"  And  pray,"  asked  Mr.  Kruidner,  "  what 
amusement — that  is  to  say,  what  business  brings 
him  here  ?     You  have  doubtless  some  pretty 
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persons  in   the  village — some  country   beau- 
ties ?" 

"  I  dare  say,"  rejoined  Mr.  Barlowe ;  "  but 
Mr.  Delamere  comes  here  for  a  far  different 
purpose  than  that  of  admiring  the  village  girls : 
he  comes  to  mourn  over  his  mother's  tomb. 
He  is  altogether  a  very  extraordinary  young 
man;  his  knowledge  and  acquirements  are 
vast,  and  his  genius  greater  than  either;  yet 
he  will  romp  with  Henry  for  hours  together, 
and  teach  him  cricket  and  other  boy-sports, 
in  which  pastimes  he  seems  to  take  as  much 
delight  as  in  graver  matters.  But  that  which 
brings  him  here  most  frequently,  poor  young 
man !  is,  as  I  before  mentioned,  that  his  mother's 
remains  lie  in  the  church,  and  he  often  shuts 
himself  in  there  to  meditate,  as  he  says.  I  never 
knew  so  young  and  apparently  thoughtless  a 
person  as  he  is  at  times,  but  at  others  so  staid 
and  reflective  even  to  melancholy.  He  once  said 
to  me — '  Barlowe,  you  have  Idst  a  daughter ; 
I  am  sorry  for  you  :  but  I  have  lost  a  mother ; 
— and  a  mother  can  never  be  replaced.  You 
may  yet  see  your  race  renewed  in  your  grand- 
child's children.     He  loves  you  —  they  may 
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love  you :  but  who  loves  me — theT  blighted,  the 
withered  offspring  of  a  man  who  —  Faugh  f 
I  must  not  think  of  it.  No  one  ever  did  or 
can  love  me  except  my  mother,  she  who  gave 
me  being !  Who  can  love  one  with  a  mother's 
love? — who  can  feel  for,  and  with  one,  as  a 
mother  feels  ?  Tes,  life  itself  is  not  too  much 
to  devote  to  her  who  gives  us  birth  P — The  im- 
petuous feelings  of  this  poor  young  man,  when 
be  enters  upon  this  theme,  are  such,  that  1 
hardly  recover  for  some  days  after  he  has  in- 
dulged in  one  of  these  bursts  of  feeling;  for 
when  I  endeavour  to  offer  him  religious  con- 
solation, he  sets  it  aside ;  not  rudely,  but  with 
a  sort  of  apathy  that  is  worse  than  rudeness, 
poor  young  man  !  Mr.  Delamere,  with  all  his 
greatness,  personal  and  adventitious,  is  much 
to  be  pitied." 

"  It  is  his  own  fault,"  rejoined  Dr.  Scu- 
damore,  "  if  he  is  not  happy :  he  has  every- 
thing to  make  him  so ;  such  an  estate,  such  a 
sweet  sister,  and  so  kind  an  uncle !" 

"  His  uncle  is  kitfd  to  him,  then  ?"  rejoined 
Mr.  Barlowe  interrogatively. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  so  !**  loudly  assert- 

vol.  i.  e 
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ed  Mr.  Kruidner.  "  But  all  that  you  tell  me 
only  confirms  the  rumour  of  his  being  slightly 
deranged." 

"  It  is  very  melancholy,"  said  Dr.  Scuda- 
more.  "  But  now  that  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  this  agreeable  meeting  with  you,  Mr. 
Barlowe,  I  will  not  intrude  further  on  your 
rural  labours :  I  hope  we  have  not  detained  you 
too  long.*1 

The  courtesies  of  parting  were  exchanged, 
and  the  visiters  departed ;  Dr.  Scudamore 
declaring  as  he  went  along,  "  Quite  well  and 
hearty,  by  Jupiter !  Won't  dp  to  look  that 
way — I  may  wait  till  I  am  dead  myself:  must 
turn  into  another  track." 

"  The  best  method  to  succeed  in  our  own 
views,  doctor,  depend  upon  it,  is  to  set  Mr. 
Delamere  and  Lord  Altamont  by  the  ears." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  good  sir :  I  see  the 
game  in  view,  it  shall  not  escape  me.  We 
must  and  shall  have  justice,  by  George  t" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Love,  like  an  insect,  frequent  in  the  woods, 

Will  take  the  colours  of  the  tree  it  feeds  on  : 

As  saturnine  or  sanguine  is  the  soul, 

Such  is  the  passion* 

Philip  Van  Art  ex  tide. 

An  interest  now  increased  daily  between  Mr. 
DeUmere  and  Lady  Elizabeth.  He  taught 
ber  astronomy,  and  in  the  altitude  of  that 
study  she  found  scope  for  her  aspiring  mind : 
but  while  she  learnt  a  science,  he  acquired  a 
feeling  most  fatal  to  hi$  repose.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's mind  was  attuned  to  greatness ;  she  had 
s  genuine  love  of  literature ;  and  although,  from 
haying  observed  how  hateful  pedantry  is  in 
woman,  she  carefully  concealed  what  she  knew 
beyond  the  pale  of  woman's  usual  informa- 
tion —  amounting  to  nothing,  —  yet  in  secre- 
cy she  pursued  severer  studies.  For  poetry 
and  belles-lettres  she  entertained  no  predilec- 

e2 
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tion ;  her  bias  led  her  rather  to  dwell  on  fact* 
than  on  feelings.  She  found  interest  in  the 
study  of  history,  and  sought  to  strengthen  her 
mind,  rather  than  to  entertain  her  fancy.  As- 
tronomy she  pursued  more,  perhaps,  in  confor- 
mity to  her  cousin's  taste  than  to  her  own :  yet 
she  would  say,  "  It  is  something,  I  allow,  to 
expatiate  on  the  fields  of  aether,  and  to  com- 
mune with  the  stars,  even  though  we  do  so 
hood-winked." 

Mr.  Delamece  had  been  wont  to  consider  the 
capacities  of  woman  as  very  secondary  in  the 
scale  of  intellect :  he  loved  his  sister,  but  mere- 
ly as  a  gentle  creature  dependant  upon  his 
will.  He  sought  to  subjugate  a  more  pow- 
erful mind,  one  who  could  wrestle  with  him 
in  spirit,  one  who  could  measure  capacity  with 
his  own.  Young  as  his  cousin  was,  her  mind 
had  ripened  beyond  her  years,  from  having 
been  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  for  en- 
tertainment. For  the  last  six  years  she  had 
passed  many  hours  in  the  study  of  her  fa- 
vourite historical  authors,  and  had  occasion- 
ally surprised  her  father  by  pointing  out  to 
him  dates  and  facts  which  he  remembered  un- 
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perfectly  ;  but  showed  it  in  a  way  that  offend- 
ed not  his  -pride,  while  it  gratified  her  own. 
All  this  was  observed  by  Mr.  Delamere ;  and 
he  said  to  himself,  "  That  woman  shall  love 
me;11  but  deeply   did   he  himself  inhale  the 
fumes  of  that  impassioned  draught  while  pre- 
paring it  for  another. 
Ethel,  meanwhile — the  gentle  Ethel — pursued 
the  quiet  tenor  of  her   way,  doing  good  and 
dispensing  beneficence,  either  in  the  shape  of 
consolation   or  of  charity,  to  all  those  within 
the  range  of  her  power  who  required  it. 

When  the  Sabbath-day  returned,  a  question 
arose  at  the  castle,  whether  it  was  fitting  that 
Lord  Altamont  and  his  daughter  should  attend 
the  parish  church,  or  go  miles  off  to  a  distant 
place  of  worship,  because  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  the 
resident  clergyman,  had  not  returned  Lord 
Altamont's  visit.  It  would  be  laughable,  were 
it  not  horrible,  that  a  visiting-card  should  de- 
cide a  question  of  religious  import ;  but  so  it 
was — and  often  is. 

It  was  at  length  decided  that  they  should 
attend  divine  service  at  the  neighbouring 
town ;  but  Miss  Delamere  acknowledged  that 
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she  had  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  new  clergy- 
man preach,  and  would  indulge  it  by  going 
to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  parish  church.  "Come 
with  me,  Albert,"  she  said  to  her  brother ;  but 
he  made  as  though  he  heard  not,  and  passed 
on  to  his  room.  Ethel  sighed,  and  inwardly 
prayed  that  it  might  not  always  be  thus ;  but 
she  said  nothing  more,  and  took  her  way  to 
D—  church. 

Her  road  lay  along  a  quiet  dell;  willows 
and  bulrushes  waved  on  the  margin  of  a  small 
river  that  silently  wound  through  the  meads, 
divided  by  various  hedgerows,  in  which  oc- 
casionally an  alder  or  a  hazel  rose  higher  than 
its  compeers,  and  were  the  only  objects  that 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  lines.  The  quiet 
cattle  lay  grazing  in  the  meadows ;  and,  at  one 
turn  of  the  river,  a  windmill  was  seen  on  a 
little  eminence.  Its  wings  were  of  a  dingy 
brown,  and  its  body  of  a  dull  red,  interspersed 
with  some  white  spots,  which  made  a  feature 
of  no  small  value  in  the  landscape  ;  and  when 
the  country  folks,  seen  at  a  distance  winding 
through  the  green  pathway,  appeared  in  their 
gayest  attire,  of  which  the  scarlet  cloak  made 
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the  principal  colouring!  Ethel  thought  that, 
transplanted  to  the  canvass  of  a  Rubens,  this 
scene  would  make  a  charming  picture.  The 
clouds,  too,  favoured  the  composition:  they 
rolled  in  large  masses  over  the  bright  blue  sky, 
and  by  their  reflections  alone  made  Nature's 
portrait  a  portrait  of  beauty.  "There  re- 
quires," she  thought,  "  little  else  besides  clouds 
and  sunshine  to  create  a  picture." 

As  Miss  Delamere  traversed  the  meadows, 
and  rested  first  on  one  stile,  then  on  another, 
she  repeated  those  hymns  of  Watts  which  are 
so  truly  divine  in  their  child-like  simplicity. 

"And  I  will  go  with  cheerful  feet, 
To  learn  thy  way,  O  Lord. 

It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  this"  feeling  that 
she  arrived  at  the  church  of  the  village  of 
D  •  This  was  one  of  those  small  old  build- 
ings which  possess  not  less  of  interest  in  the 
ideas  we  attach  to  them,  than  in  their  primi- 
tive beauty  of  architecture.  The  groined  roof, 
the  rude  carving  of  angels1  heads,  the  remains 
of  stained  glass  in  the  window,  and  a  mo- 
nument of  a  warrior  in  the  chancel,  so  de- 
signated by  hi*  helmet,  his  sword,  and  coat 
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of  mail,  with  his  trusty  hound  at  his  feet, 
(all  alike  so  valueless  to  the  tenant  of  the 
tomb  —  so  impressive  to  the  mind  of  the  be^ 
holder,)  gave  a  character  of  holiness  to  the 
place  of  worship  into  which  Ethel  entered, 
and  added  solemnity  even  to  her  devotional 
feeling.  She  had  arrived,  as  was  her  custom, 
amongst  the  first  of  those  who  entered  the 
sacred  fane,  and  had  time  to  bend  the  knee, 
and  compose  her  mind  by  reading  a  few  verses 
in  her  Bible,  before  the  mass  of  the  congrega- 
tion came  thundering  in,  as  is  usual  in  country 
churches,  with  their  nailed  shoes  and  bustling 
petticoats,  all  of  the  best. 

Miss  Delamere  tried  to  recall  her  attention, 
and  to  imbue  her  mind  with  the  spiritual 
rite  in  which  she  came  to  join ;  and  again 
she  had  recourse  to  prayer  and  to  her  Bible ; 
when  a  noise,  occasioned  by  the  rising  up  of 
the  congregation  on  the  entrance  of  their  pastor, 
caused  her  to  lift  her  head,  and  she  saw  the 
clergyman  walk  up  the  aisle  and  ascend  the 
reading-desk.  In  despite  of  herself,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  him,  and  certainly  thought  she 
had  never  seen  so  angelic  a  countenance ;  but 
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when  he  littered  the  first  striking  sentence  of 
our  most  beautiful  and  commanding  Liturgy, 
Miss  Delamere*s  eyes  dropped  upon  her  book, 
and  she  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  deep  solemnity  of  tone,  the  earnest  and 
distinct  utterance  of  the  minister,  assisted  her 
in  collecting  her  thoughts,  and  raising  her  heart 
and  soul  to  the  blessed  privilege  of  sacred  wor- 
ship. There  was  no  posting  over  the  ritual, 
neither  was  there  any  languid  drawl  in  the 
voice.  The  latter  was  peculiarly  impressive, 
and  commanded  attention  :  but  it  was  not 
that  alone  which  riveted  the  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject; it  was  the  persuasion  that  all  that  he 
uttered  was  felt,  which  made  the  hearer  a  wor- 
shipper, and  the  speaker  a  ministering  angel. 

The  rude  minstrelsy  of  hymned  praise, 
arising  at  the  appointed  intervals  of  the  ser- 
vice, was  more  striking  than  the  studied  music 
of  prouder  fanes ;  and  those  who  have  attend- 
ed in  that  church  can  never  forget  its  very 
peculiar  and  impressive  effect.  The  choir  con- 
sisted of  a  horn,  some  violins,  a  bass,  and  half 
a  dozen  of  voices,  evidently  trained  to  the 
rite.     The  first  notes  were  of  a  shrill  and  start- 
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ling  sound,  making  the  hearer  think  of  ife* 
sackbut  and  psaltery  of  David  ;  but  gradually 
the  voices  took  the  ascendency,  and  the  strain 
became  more  touching,  altogether  presenting 
to  the  imagination  those  «acred  subjects  which 
the  traveller  may  have  seen  depicted  on  canvass, 
where  a  spirit-choir  are  beheld  singing  and 
touching  their  instruments  divine. 

The  sermon  answered  to  the  service.  The 
believer  would  have  felt  his  faith  strengthened  ; 
the  unbeliever  must  have  said  in  his  heart, 
"  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 

* 

When  the  blessing  was  pronounced,  every  one 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  it  were  vital  to  his  neces- 
sities ;  and  few  left  the  church  that  day  without 
a  desire  to  re-enter  it,  not  for  form's  sake,  but 
from  better  motives. 

Miss  Delamere  rose  from  her  knees,  her  eyes 
still  swimming  in  the  light  of  those  peculiar 
tears  which  are  caused  by  deep  emotion  of 
a  spiritual  kind.  As  was  the  custom  of  all 
in  that  primitive  place  of  worship,  she  courte- 
sied  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  in  passing  him,  and 
once  more  gazing  upon  his  face,  thought  it  was 
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rather  the  countenance  of  an  angel  than  of 
aman. 

Under  this  bewildering  impression,  her 
thoughts  were  revolving  in  a  new  world,  and 
something  of  a  supernatural  feeling  inspired 
her  whole  being.  All  the  common  objects  of 
nature  acquired  a  value  not  altogether  their 
own,  and  love  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
beautified  creation. 

When  Ethel  reached  the  castle,  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  was  glad  that  none  of 
the  members  of  the  family  were  there.  She 
courted  the  dreamy  state  in  which  her  ideas 
floated,  and  for  a  considerable  time  no  dis- 
tinct image  presented  itself  to  her;  neither 
could  she  disperse  the  mist  in  which  her  mind 
was  enveloped:  perhaps  she  did  not  attempt 
to  do  so. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight, 
deny  it  who  may ;  and  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
light  or  transitory  feeling  because  it  is  sudden. 
Impressions  are  often  made  as  indelibly  by  a 
glance,  as  some  that  grow  from  imperceptible 
beginnings  till  they  become  incorporated  with 
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our  nature.  Is  not  the  fixed  law  of  the 
universe,  the  needle  to  the  pole,  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  existence  of  attraction  ?  And 
who  will  say  it  is  not  of  divine  origin  P  The 
passion  of  love  is  so  too,  when  of  genuine  kind. 
Reason  and  appreciation  of  character  may  on 
longer  acquaintance  deepen  the  impression, 
"  as  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear ;"  but 
the  seal  is  set  by  a  higher  Power  than  the 
human  will,  and  gives  the  stamp  of  happiness 
or  misery  to  a  whole  life. 

When,  as  is  customary  at  dinner  on  Sunday, 
the  merits  of  the  preachers  were  discussed,  and 
Miss  Delamere's  opinion  was  asked  by  Lord 
Altamont,  she  replied,  "  There  may  be  better 
preachers  than  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  should  ever  think  so.  His  manner, 
also,  and  appearance,  are  in  unison  with  the 
divine  truths  he  utters." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Delamere,  "  there  is  my 
sister  in  one  of  her  flights  of  enthusiasm  !" 

"  Have  a  care,"  rejoined  Lord  Altamont ; 
"these  exaggerated  opinions  generally  fall  to 
the  ground :  we  have  never  indulged  them  in 
our  family;   and,  indeed,  from  all  I  hear,  it 
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bright  that  we   should  be  on  our  guard  re- 
specting Mr.   St.   Aubyn.    His  brother  does 
not  do  much  honour  to  the  peerage ;  and  we 
have  always  made  it  a  rule  in  our  family  not 
to  form  hasty  opinions  concerning  any  one." 

"I  am  sure,"  re-echoed  Lady  Elizabeth, 
"  we  have  no  reason  to  be  particularly  pleased 
with  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  considering  how  he  has 
behaved  towards  us." 

**  Certainly,**  said  Mr.  Delamere,  "  he  has 
shown  very  little  taste  in  absenting  himself 
from  such  society;*'  and  he  looked  at  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

Ethel  calmly  replied,  "  Perhaps  he  may  yet 
come  among  us." 

"  We  shall  be  highly  flattered  !"  ejaculated 
Lord  Altamont  contemptuously ;  and  the  con- 
versation dropped. 

A  few  more  days  passed  away  in  their  usual 
course  at  the  castle:  Lord  Altamont  hated 
variations  or  innovations,  as  they  savoured,  he 
declared,  of  the  new  opinions'  and  customs 
which  tended,  in  his  view  of  them,  to  overthrow 
society. 
But  an   event  chanced  even  at  the  castle 
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which  put  his  lordship  out  of  his  usual  routine. 
A  letter  arrived  from  an  old  friend  and  col* 
league,  informing  Lord  Altamont  that  there 
was  soon  to  be  a  change  of  ministry ;  in  which 
case,  he  asked,  "  would  you  accept  a  place  in 
the  new,  or  rather  old,  order  of  things  ?"  There 
needed  but  a  spark  to  blow  the  embers  of  his 
disappointed  ambition  into  a  flame.  "  Yes,"  he 
said  promptly  to  himself,  "  to  be  sure  I  would, 
provided  I  came  in  with  the  dignity  I  have 
never  compromised  or  laid  aside ;"  and  he 
wrote  accordingly  — 

"  My  dear  Sir  Oeorge, 

"  The  subject  of  your  letter  is  of  too 
grave  import  to  be  answered  lightly.  I  feel 
greatly  obliged  by  the  high  opinion  you  are 
kind  enough  to  express  of  me ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  would  not,  should  the  proposed 
question  ever  come  to  issue,  be  disappointed  in 
me,  as  far  as  fidelity  goes.  But  allow  me  to  say, 
my  dear  Sir  George,  that  you  rate  my  poor 
abilities  beyond  their  deserts;  and  though  I 
might  possibly  be  of  use  as  one  of  many  who 
drew  well  together,  yet  in  the  new  order  of 
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dings  1  am  unskilled,  indeed  wholly  ignorant. 
It  would  be  presumptuous,  therefore,  in  roe 
to  make  any  decided  reply  to  your  letter  till 
we  hate  by  word  of  mouth  discussed  the 
various  bearings  of  this  affair. 

"  Should    you    be    disengaged    next  week, 
will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  paying  me  a 
visit  here  ?     The  subject  under  contemplation 
may  lie  in  abeyance  till  that  time. 
"  1  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Dear  Sir  George, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

From  that  day  nothing  but  power  and  place 
filled  his  mind ;  and  as  these  were,  in  fact, 
the  objects  of  his  idolatry,  he  became  quite 
gay  and  facetious.  The  change  in  his  conver- 
sation and  demeanour  did  not  escape  his 
(laughter's  observation ;  she  seized  upon  this 
felicitous  moment  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Bensons,  and,  entreating  a  boon,  obtained  a 
promise  of  their  bang  placed  in  one  of  the 
new  cottages,  before  she  named  the  subject  of 
her  request.     When  Lord  Altamont  had  once 
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committed  himself,  he  would  not  draw  back 
from  his  word ;  but  he  looked  utiusually  grave ; 
and  Lady  Elizabeth,  accustomed  to  obedience 
even  when  her  father's  will  might  be  of  ques- 
tionable kind,  kissed  his  hand  respectfully,  say- 
ing, "  If  they  should  prove  unworthy  of  this 
favour,  I  shall  never  plead  for  them  again. 
Pardon  me  this  time  for  troubling  you :  I  pro- 
mised Ethel  to  try  and  engage  your  kindly 
feelings  in  favour  of  the  Bensons,  and  having 
succeeded,  I  can  only  express  my  grateful  thanks 
as  well  as  hers." 

"  My  dear  Elizabeth,  you  are  naturally  pru- 
dent; Ethel, — Miss  Delamere,  I  mean, — my 
niece,  is  not.  Let  any  one  tell  her  a  story  of 
sorrow  or  poverty,  and  she  looks  not  beyond  the 
fact ;  the  consequences  which  may  accrue  from 
acquiescence  in  the  request  are  all  merged  in 
the  one  idea  of  gratifying  the  applicant.  This, 
Elizabeth,  is  amiable ;  but  not  a  quality 
of  sufficient  stamina  to  carry  one  through  life 
safely.  However,  what  I  have  said,  I  have 
said.  But,  Elizabeth,  trust  not  your  com- 
panion's judgment ;  let  her  be  led  by  you  — 
be  not  led  by  her.     I  have  placed  her  about 
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you,  knowing  her  to  be  a  safe  aod  good  girl, 
provided  always  she  is  not  misguided  by 
others ;  but  she  is  only  my  niece,  you  are  my 
daughter" 

"  Dear  papa,  1  am  very  happy  to  be  held 
in  such  estimation  by  you :  I  hope  I  shall  al- 
ways deserve  the  confidence  you  repose  in  me." 

A  card  was  brought  in — it  was  Mr.  St. 
Aubyns. 

"  At  last  r  said  Lady  Elizabeth." 

"  Shall  I  admit  him  ?" 

u  As  you  please,  papa." 

Lord  Altamont  hesitated ; — "  Yes,"  address- 
ing the  servant,  "  tell  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  I  am  at 
home." 

"  Shall  I  withdraw,  papa  ?" 

"  No,  my  love  ;  you  may  remain." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  ushered  in.  Lord  Alta- 
mont made  more  bows,  and  lower  than  usual, 
but  allowed  his  visiter  to  speak  first.  Mr. 
St  Aubyn  apologized  for  having  so  long  de- 
layed waiting  upon  him,  by  saying  his  various 
duties  had  deprived  him  of  that  honour ;  and 
his  manner  and  bearing  were  so  completely 
noble,  that  Lord  Altamont  felt  at  once,  "  This 
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man  is  my  equal,  and  not  to  be  despised."  He 
presented  him  to  bis  daughter,  who  blushed 
as  she  spoke  some  words  of  usage;  but  they 
were  very  courteous  words,  and  she  was  con- 
scious that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  presence  command* 
ed  respect.  Nevertheless,  her  entire  appro- 
bation awaited  the  sanction  of  time. 

There  was  a  stiffness  at  first  in  the  conver- 
sation, which  arose  out  of  the  measured  phrases 
of  Lord  Altamont,  and  his  unwillingness  to 
give  up  a  preconceived  prejudice  that  his 
new  acquaintance  was  anything  but  what 
he  actually  was.  However,  with  the  skill  of 
a  performer  who  runs  over  the  keys  of  an 
instrument  to  ascertain  its  force  and  quality 
before  he  bursts  into  a  strain  of  melody,  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  touched  several  themes,  and  soon 
found  out  which  were  those  best  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  his  auditors.  They  were  in  great 
measure  his  own. 

Some  fine  pictures  which  hung  round  the 
roojn  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Lord  Alta- 
mont to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  painting, 
in  which  he  was  not  only  learned,  but  of 
which   he  was  a   true  lover.       He  expatiat- 
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cd  oo  the  various  schools  of  the  art;  and 
as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  listened  with  real  interest, 
ini  evinced  by  his  own  observations  that  he 
was  hmifrif  no  novice  on  the  topic,  he  com- 
pletely  ingratiated  himself  in  his  lordship's 
good  opinion ;  so  much  so,  that  before  he  took 
his  leave  he  was  invited  to  dine. 

u  What  day  am  I  fortunate  enough  to  find 
you  disengaged  F*  asked  Lord  Altamont 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  have  many  engagements, 
my  lord,  for  I  know  nobody  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. But  since  you  are  so  good  as  to  give 
me  a  choice,  any  days  save  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  when  I  hold  myself  bound  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  my  profession." 

"  To-morrow  then,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  if  you 
will  excuse  so  short  an  invitation. 

"  To-morrow,  then,  with  much  pleasure.11 

"  Allow  me  to  ring, — perhaps  your  horses 
are  not  at  the  door.  I  have  the  honour  to 
wish  you  a  very  good  day.*1 

As  soon  as  he  disappeared,  Lord  Altamont 
addressed  his  daughter.  "  Elizabeth,  I  am  sur- 
prised— I  am  irtdeed  surprised  to  see  such  a  per- 
fectly high-bred  person  — quite  an  acquisition. 
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It  is  a  pity  be  is  a  clergyman — though  I  honour 
the  church  :  but  you  know  what  I  mean —an- 
other sort  of  man  would  do  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  for  that  situation.  Did  you  observe 
his  reservations  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays?  I 
hope  he  is  none  of  the  Saints ;  they  are  all 
radicals  to  the  backbone.  But  no,  1  do  not 
think  it." 

Lady  Elizabeth  bowed  in  acquiescence. 
"  He  is  certainly  a  perfect  gentleman  as  to 
exterior ;  we  shall  see  on  further  acquaint- 
ance whether  his  mind  is  equal  to  his  man- 
ners.'" 

"  You  are  ever  cautious,  my  dear  Elizabeth, 
as  it  suits  your  rank  to  be.  A  woman  without 
proper  pride  is  *  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.* w 

It  never  occurred  to  Lord  Altamont,  though 
he  quoted  the  letter  of  Scripture,  that  there 
was  a  higher  source  of  safety  to  look  to  for 
a  woman's  guidance  than  that  of  worldly  pru- 
dence, and  a  value  for  rank  and  station. 

The  next  day,  when  Miss  Delamere  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  dressed  for  dinner,  they  did 
so  with  more  attention  than  usual  to  their 
appearance.     Miss  Delamere  would  have  been 
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exceedingly  lovely,  had  not  Lady  Elizabeth'* 
dazzling  person  eclipsed  her  lesser  light  of 
beauty  :  a  conscious  greatness  of  descent  in  the 
latter  did  not  give  her  that  restless  affectation 
of  superiority  which  is  at  once  as  silly  as  it  is 
odious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  invested  her  with 
a  staid  grandeur  of  demeanour,  that  made  affec- 
tation in  her  presence  sink  into  its  own  insigni- 
ficance. S&e  was  aware  of  her  personal  and 
adventitious  gifts — they  admitted  of  no  ques- 
tion ;  she  walked  on  as  the  sun  in  its  splendour. 
Her  cousin  Ethel  might  have  sat  for  one  of 
the  Graces;  her  every  attitude  was  naturally 
that  which  a  Correggio  would  have  wished  to 
delineate ;  and  the  varying  expressions  which 
passed  in  sunshine  or  in  shade  over  her  coun- 
tenance were  true  to  every  vivid  sentiment 
of  her  souL 

Mr.  Delamere  was  already  in  the  drawing* 
room  when  his  sister  and  his  cousin  entered.  He 
rose  and  •  concealed  his  person,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, as  much  as  he  could,  by  leaning  over  a 
screen  which  he  pulled  before  him.  Stealing 
an. inquiring  glance  at  Lady  Elizabeth,  he 
asked,   "  Is   there  any  one  besides  ourselves 
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expected  at  dinner  to-day  ?"  She  replied  with 
perfect  composure,  "  Yes,— Mr.  St.  Aubyn." 

"  You  are  more  dressed,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, "  than  usual ;  but  not  more  beautiful,"  he 
added  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, the  meaning  of  which  Lady  Elisabeth 
perfectly  understood,  and  it  pleased  her  well 
to  observe  that  a  jealous  feeling  dictated  his 
observation. 

This  was  the  incipient  exercise  of  that  love 
of  power  to  which  she  was  devoted.  Self- 
satisfaction  at  the  consciousness  of  this  fact 
gave  an  additional  glow  to  her  beauty;  she 
conversed  with  fluency  and  grace  on  all  the 
subjects  most  interesting  to  Mr.  Delamere, 
and  soon  restored  him  to  good-humour*  His 
sister,  in  the  mean  while,  arranged  some  flow- 
ers, and  placed  the  furniture  in  a  way  she 
thought  more  conducive  to  conversation  and 
comfort,  and  then  sat  down  at  a  window  whence 
she  could  see  the  avenue  of  approach. 

Lord  Altamont  disturbed  the  tite-a-ttte  of 
his  daughter  and  Mr.  Delamere,  by  announ- 
cing to  them  that  he  believed  his  friend  Sir 
George  Herbert  would  possibly  arrive  at  the 
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ctrfke  thai  ^exy  day  in  time  for  dinner ;  "  Indeed 
I  may,  I  conceive,  from  his  letter,  expect  bim 
every  moment.  He  is  a  man  of  infinite  good 
sente,"  added  Lord  Altamont,  "  and  one  who 
will  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  public  good, 
tf  indeed  it  be  yet  time  to  save  us  from  utter 
destruction. 

Mr.  Delamere  observed,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  world  was  about  to  come  to  an  end  yet ;  and 
that  he  believed  all  parties  would  be  Bhaken 
in  a  bag  together,  and  things  in  general  go 
on  modi  the  same  as  they  had  hitherto  done. 
Lord  Altamont  waved  his  hand  in  token  of 
dissent,  and  added,  "  When  you  find  yourself 
ejected  from  your  house  and  fortune,  and 
another  enjoying  it  in  your  stead,  you  will 
change  your  opinion.  But,  Mr.  Delamere,  may 
I  request  that  this  subject  may  not  be  started 
at  my  table  ? — more  harm  is  done  by  talking 
before  servants  than  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
upon.  How  should  the  private  histories  of 
families  and  the  affairs  of  state  come  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  common  people,  but  by  the 
nufecretion  of  their  superiors?  I  therefore 
Ute  the  liberty  of  mentioning  this  to  you  now, 
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Mr.  Delamere,  that  I  may  not  have  to  do  so 
another  time." 

Mr.  Delamere,  unused  to  this  dictatorial  ha- 
rangue, answered  in  a  tone  of  haughty  dis- 
pleasure,— "  Your  lordship  knows  I  very  sel- 
dom say  anything  at  your  table,  and  I  shall 
strictly  obey  your  wishes  so  long  as  I  have 
the  honour  of  sojourning  under  your  roof; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  does  so  much 
good  as  the  consciousness  of  being  aware  that 
all  we  think,  or  do,  or  say,  will  sooner  or  later 
be  known.  '  T6t  ou  tard,  tout  se  salt,  was 
the  maxim  of  a  very  wise  woman,  and  one  who 
lived  about  courts  too.  Our  best  security 
for  not  being  betrayed,  is  never  to  do  or  say 
anything  of  which  we  can  be  ashamed."  And 
he  fixed  his  dark  hawk's  eyes  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lord  Altamont ;  but  no  one  could 
read  there  what  eftect  this  observation  pro- 
duced, unless  a  slight  compression  of  the  upper 
lip  might  be  said  to  indicate  a  determination 
not  to  let  any  hasty  word  escape  the  tongue. 

"  You  are  young,  my  dear  nephew,  and  see 
in  part.  Doubtless  we  should  all  live  as  if  we 
had  a  window  in  our  breasts ;  but  then  we  may 
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tfunetimes  dnw  the  curtain,  wheo  it  is  too  hot 
or  too  cold." 

Ethel  was  glad  to  interrupt  the  conversation, 
by  observing  that  a  carriage  was  in  sight. 

"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  1  conclude,"  said  Lord 
Altamont. 

"  1  think  not,  papa ;  it  is  not  his  livery." 

"  No,  true ;  it  is  my  friend  Sir  George 
Herbert." 

The  bell  was  rung  with  unusual  baste,  the 
servants  summoned  to  be  in  attendance  in  the 
entrance-hall;  every  symptom  of  displeasure 
bad  passed  from  Lord  Altamont's  brow,  and  he 
welcomed  his  friend  with  cordiality  and  delight. 

"  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  you  at  dinner, 
my  lord ;  but  I  was  detained  in  town  by  bu- 
siness of  some  importance  :  I  must  therefore 
make  my  apologies  for  dining  in  my  travelling 
attire." 

Lady  Elizabeth  begged  that  he  would  not 
think  of  dressing  before  dinner ;  hoped  be  was 
not  fatigued;  selected  the  most  comfortable 
test  lor  him ;  in  short,  showed  that  extreme 
anxiety  to  please,  which  seconded  her  father's 
views,  and  was  not  thrown  away  even  on  the 

vol.  i.  * 
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huge  mass  of  flesh  whose  appearance  bespoke 
obtuseness  of  all  feeling.  His  politics  had 
been  of  the  port-wine  times,  and  care  had  not 
wrinkled  his  brow.  The  business  of  import- 
ance of  which  he  constantly  talked  had  never 
interfered  with  that  which  he  had  always  con- 
sidered the  primary  business  of  life ;— namely, 
to  keep  a  good  table  himself,  and  to  partake 
of  that  of  others.  He  would  not  for  the  world 
have  detained  dinner ;  and  made  an  harangue, 
on  the  present  occasion,  on  the  hard  case  of 
cooks  in  general,  whose  efforts  to  please  were 
frequently  rendered  nugatory  by  the  ill-breed- 
ing of  guests. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  he  was  not 
a  moment  past  his  time,  and  entered  just  as 
this  declamation  was  ended.  Lord  Altamont 
received  him  courteously,  presented  him  to 
each  person  in  turn,  and  when  he  named  his 
niece,  Miss  Delamere,  observed,  he  believed 
she  had  already  been  presented  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  as  she  had  attended  his  church.  He 
coloured,  and  answered  that,  though  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Delamere,  he 
had  never  been  presented  to  her  before. 
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Lord  Ahamont  took  Us  friend  Sir  George'i 
am  aod  walked  hiin  to  the  farther  ead  of  the 
room,  appearing  to  call  Us  attention  to  a  large 
cedar  that  faced  the  windows,  bat  in  feet  to 
touch  upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  met  with  a  better  reception 
from  Lady  Elisabeth  than  from  her  cousin, 
and  in  a  few  moments  ihe  engaged  him  in  a 
conversation  that,  as  the  herself  afterwards  ob- 
served to  Miss  Delamere,  teemed  to  have  no 
end.    Lady    Elisabeth  endeavoured  to  make 

r  2 
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Mr.  Delamere  take  part  in  their  discourse,  but 
a  few  abrupt  sentences  were  all  she  could  elicit 
from  him ;  and  she  read  in  his  evident  ill-temper 
a  further  proof  of  the  cause  which  was  secretly 
an  additional  triumph  to  her.  Two  or  three 
times  she  addressed  Miss  Delamere,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  dream,  and  sat  motionless, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

From  this  awkwardness  of  arrangement  the 
party  were  soon  relieved  by  the  announcement 
of  dinner ;  when,  turning  to  Sir  George,  Lord 
Altamont  said,  "  Will  you  conduct  Eliza- 
beth ?  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  there  are  so  few 
ladies  ;  it  is  really  barbarous  not  to  have  more 
of  the  divine  creatures ;  but  I  pray  you  pro- 
ceed ; — Miss  Delamere,  allow  me."  Mr.  Dela- 
mere hung  back,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  bowed  and 
passed  him,  and  the  poor  blighted  Albert 
Delamere  escaped  being  an  object  of  promi- 
nent observation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  n'dblige  pas  tonjoars  les  gens  en  lear  pendant  de 
boos  offices :  il  fan!  que  les  bien&its  soient  assaisonnls. 

Bcllegarde. 

The  following  day,  found  Sir  George  Her- 
bert seated  opposite  to  Lord  Altamont  in  his 
study.  The  former  ran  over  in  his  voluble 
way  all  the  reasons  he  entertained  for  be- 
lieving that  the  then  administration  would  not 
hold  together,  and  finally  confessed  that  be  had, 
with  prudential  caution,  continued  to  insinuate 
to  the  one  party  what  the  other  had  confided 
to  him  as  being  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
fancy. 

"  The  consequence,  my  dear  lord,  is,  that  they 
are  now  acting  in  direct  opposition  (under 
the  rose)  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  they  never 
advance  a  single  step  in  the  execution  of  any 

plan  they  bad  set  on  foot.  My  Lord wonders 

that  Mr.  has  not  yet  heard  from  the  minis- 
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ter  of ;  and  all  the  while  Mr. has  the 

despatches  in  his  pocket,  which  inform  him, 
that  under  present  circumstances  he  cannot 
lay  such  and  such  papers  before  his  court, 
because  others  of  an  opposite  tendency  have 
been  received.  He  writes  back  to  say,  that 
those  papers  may  be  burnt.  They  are,  he  as- 
sures the  deceived,  of  exceedingly  disagreeable 
tendency,  in  fact,  to  his  master,  whatever  ex- 
pediency may  oblige  him  to  pretend ;  and  he 
will  better .  serve  his  own  cause  by  forward- 
ing the  plans  which  he  recommends.  This 
is  all  mighty  well  for  a  time ;  but  the  moment 
is  at  hand  when  the  deceived  is  undeceived, 
and  he  naturally  flies  in  a  rage,  goes  to  his 
master  perhaps  for  an  explanation;  but  he 
is  told  it  is  too  late — the  business  has  gone 
too  far — it  is  a  pity,  but  it  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed. He  regrets  there  should  have  been  a  mis- 
take ;  like  a  certain  Emperor  of  China, 
who  was  informed  that  the  Tartars  had  over- 
run all  his  dominions,  and  who  declared  be 
cared  not  so  long  as  his  gardens  and  palace 
of  Tarabad  remained  to  him,  forgot  that 
they  too   formed  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
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that  the  rest  gone,  they  would  quickly  go  also. 
Meanwhile  the  state  servants  proceed  quarrel- 
ling and  deceiving  each  other,  every  man  for 
himself,  trying  to  remain  in,  or  get  into  power, 
and  God  for  us  all,  till  the  machine  will 
no  longer  work,  and  some  new  workmen  must 
be  hired  to  make  the  wheels  turn.  Now  it 
has  occurred  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  matters 
are  brought  to  a  crisis,  partly  by  my  bumble 
self — (I,  the  unseen  puppet,) — nothing  would 
suit  you,  my  dear  lord,  better  than  being  again 

ambassador  at  the  court  of " 

He   paused,   and  looked   anxiously  for  a 
reply. 

"  A-hem  !"  ejaculated  Lord  Altamont,  ris- 
ing to  throw  an  additional  log  of  wood  on 
the  fire,  and  compare  his  watch  with  the  time- 
piece, —  "  A-hem  !  you  are  very  much  my 
friend.  Your  kindness  induces  you  to  over- 
look obstacles,  that  I  perhaps  could  not  ex- 
actly set  aside,  even  were  the  thing  in  my 
power.  You  forget  that  I  have  followed  an 
undeviating  line  of  conduct,  and  unless  others 
would  co-operate  with  me,  I  could  not  possi- 
bly, with  my  view  of  things,  enter  upon  another 
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which  is  in  such  direct  opposition.  In  fine, 
my  dear  friend,  we  must  pause  and  wait ;  not 
but  that  I  would  waive  many  points  to  be  of 
the  least  use  to  you ;  indeed,  you  know,  you 
may  at  all  times  command  my  services.'" 

"  I  entertain  no  doubts  of  your  lordship's 
kindly  disposition  in  favour  of  my  request ;  and 
as  to  the  allusion  you  made  to  an  undeviating 
line  of  conduct,  especially  in  political  matters, 
you  must  be  aware  que  tout  chemin  mine  i 
la  ville;  and  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  one's 
goal,  that  which  may  be  the  undeviating  line 
to  it  one  day  may  not  be  so  the  other.  Ex- 
pediency, my  dear  Lord  Altamont— expediency 
is  the  only  wind  that  blows  always  fair,  and 
brings  one  into  every  port  safe  at  last :  it 
is  the  power  of  steam,  which  acts  in  despite  of 
wind  and  tide." 

"  Under  certain  restrictions,  your  theory  is 
plausible ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  it  will  not  al- 
ways hold  good." 

"  Good  !  what  do  you  mean  by  good  ?  Good 
and  bad  consist  in  success  or  failure;  look 
to  the  history  of  the  world  —  the  world  en 
masse  give  their  suffrage  to  success." 
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not  engage  further  in  the  business  till  matters 
are  ripe  for  decision." 

"  I  bow  to  your  lordship's  superior  judg- 
ment," said  Sir  George,  "  and  I  think  I  under- 
stand you." 

Lord  Altamont  put  his  hand  upon  his 
breast  and  looked  solemn.  Sir  George  chuck- 
led in  heart  to  see  that  the  bait  he  had   set 

0 

was  sufficiently  alluring  to  ensnare  his  game ; 
while  Lord  Altamont,  pleased  at  the  matter 
conveyed  to  him,  was  not  pleased  at  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  George  had  made  it 
known.  He  did  not  like  to  have  the  garb 
with  which  he  invested  himself  so  rudely  torn 
asunder,  or  to  undergo,  as  he  termed  it,  a 
custom-house  review  of  his  will  and  pleasure  — 
his  motives  and  intentions.  Lord  Altamont 
was  not  altogether,  therefore,  displeased  when 
his  dear  friend  declared  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  town  that  afternoon  ;  and  though 
the  accustomed  courtesies  were  given  and  re- 
ceived, and  though  Sir  George  in  taking  leave 
expressed  his  hopes  that  Lord  Altamont  would 
soon   honour   London   with   his  presence,  and 
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introduce  Lady  Elizabeth  to  the  world  of 
fashion;  still,  as  no  further  use  could  accrue 
from  longer  communication  at  the  moment,  Sir 
George  kept  his  resolution,  and  having  been 
bowed  into  his  very  carriage,  departed.  The 
two  diplomates  had  both  played  their  parts 
well;  they  were  not  compromised,  they  un- 
derstood each  other's  price  perfectly. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on  as  they  ever  do 
in  Time's  calendar ;  but  the  effects  they  pro- 
duce are  replete  with  never-ending  variety,  and 
constitute  in  their  course  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  all  here  and  hereafter. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
castle,  and  won  upon  Lord  Altamont's  good 
graces  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  became  almost 
a  member  of  the  family.  Lady  Elizabeth 
seemed  little  less  pleased  with  him,  though  her 
natural  pride  never  allowed  her  to  show  a 
preference  which  could  be  construed  into  more 
than  an  approval  of  character. 

She  observed  one  day  to  Mr.  Delamere,  that 
she  had  not  a  single  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn.      "  His  deportment  is  analagous 
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to  that  which  I  had  always  pictured  to  myself 
as  the  exact  perfection  of  his  profession,"  she 
went  on  to  say,  "and  at  the  same  time  his 
manners  would  grace  a  court." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  turn  the  man's  head, 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  then  laugh  at  him  few 
having  it  turned  ?  Remember,  that  whatever 
sport  it  might  be  to  you,  it  would  be  death 
to  him." 

"  Have  I  ever,  Mr.  Delamere,  given  you 
any  right  to  offend  me  by  such  a  supposition  ? 
Is  there  any  levity  in  my  conduct  which  en- 
titles you  to  dare  to " 

"  Pardon  me,  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  am  much 
to  blame  if  for  a  moment  I  utter  anything 
which  displeases  you ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
have  been  used  in  quality  of  cousinship  to  enjoy 
so  much  of  your  undivided  society,  and  not 
feel  the  reverse  now  ; — be  candid  and  grant 
me  your  forgiveness." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  less  of  my 
society  than  formerly,  and  I  can  find  no  apo- 
logy for  your  unwarrantable  assertion,"  replied 
Lady  Elizabeth.  But  her  eyes  spoke  a  softer 
reply,  for  she  was  gratified   by   her   cousin's 
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jealousy,  and  though  cautious  of  entanglement 
herself,  saw  no  harm  in  entangling  others. 
Mr.  Delamere  evinced  that  he  understood  her, 
righed,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"Will  you  ride  to-day  on  the  beautiful 
Arabian  which  Lord  Altamont  has  allowed  me 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  breaking  in  for  you  ? 
I  have  acted  as  groom  for  the  last  month,  and 
have  spared  no  pains  to  make  Fair  Star  docile : 
I  hope  you  may  be  pleased  with  the  result." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  conceit,"  replied  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, u  to  call  her  Fair  Star.  Who  designated 
her  by  that  name  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  am  glad  you  approve  it.  Now 
will  your  ladyship  reward  me  by  mounting 
ber?" 

"  Willingly.  I  will  change  my  dress,  and 
let  you  know  when  I  am  ready." 

Miss  Delamere  met  Lady  Elizabeth  as  she 
was  entering  her  room.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
Ethel  ?  you  seem  so  hurried  and  distressed." 

"  I  am  distressed.  Poor  Mrs.  Benson,  who 
has  been  so  long  in  a  dying  state,  has  within 
the  last  week  sunk  rapidly,  and,  I  fear,  cannot 
live  long :  but  what  has  particularly  vexed  me 
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is,  that  the  wine  which  the  doctor  ordered  she 
should  have,  has  been  refused  her  by  the  house- 
keeper ;  and  it  is  very  melancholy  to  think  that 
a  dying  person  should  want  anything.  I  am 
going  to  see  her  and  be  of  what  comfort  I  can ; 
do,  Elizabeth,  come  with  me;  the  sight  and 
attentions  of  persons  in  our  rank  are  grateful 
to  those  in  inferior  stations." 

"  My  dear  Ethel,  here  is  my  purse ;  pray 
see  that  the  poor  woman  has  every  indulgence. 
I  will  order  the  housekeeper  immediately  to 
send  her  all  she  asks  for;  but  I  have  just  pro- 
mised your  brother  to  ride  with  him,  so  I 
cannot  go  to-day  :  to-morrow,  perhaps." 

"  To-morrow,  perhaps,  she  may  be  dead," 
rejoined  Ethel. 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  call  at  the  cottage  as 
we  return  home  from  our  ride."  And  Lady 
Elizabeth  passed  her,  and  changed  her  dress, 
which  she  so  modified  as  to  present  none  of 
the  usual  masculine  appearance:  she  looked 
a  Diana  rather  than  a  groom-boy,  as  too 
many  fair  ladies  now  do  on  similar  occasions. 

Mr.  Delamere,  leaning  on  his  horse,  awaited 
Lady   Elizabeth;   and  when  he  saw  her  ap- 
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pmach,  cast  down  a  cloak  which  he  held 
on  his  arm;  on  which  the  well-taught  Fair 
Star,  at  his  word  of  command,  bent  one  knee 
and  received  her  beauteous  rider.  The  latter 
expressed  her  pleasure  by  patting  the  animaPs 
neck.  "  This  is  quite  perfect,  Mr.  Delamere," 
said  Lad  j  Elizabeth ;  "  exactly  what  a  lady's 
horse  ought  to  be." 

Mr.  Delamere  had  vaulted  on  his  saddle 
unseen,  and  once  mounted,  looked  the  hero 
he  wished  to  be,  but  which  his  personal  in- 
firmity constantly  suggested  to  him  that  he 
was  not.  He  even  exaggerated  to  himself  the 
defect,  and  fancied  that  every  one  who  looked 
at  him  was  thinking  about  his  withered  limb. 
Oo  horseback  this  was  not  seen;  his  perfect 
skill  and  grace  in  managing  the  most  fiery 
horses,  his  noble  port  and  singularly  intel- 
lectual countenance,  never  appeared  to  such 
advantage  as  when  riding ;  and  of  this  exercise 
he  was  passionately  fond.  By  the  side  of 
Lady  Elizabeth,  he  fancied  himself  for  once 
that  happy  being  which  he  felt  a  capacity  of 
becoming,  but  which  nevertheless  he  was  not. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  exercise  of  riding 
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which  exhilarates  the  spirits  without  fatiguing 
the  body.  Borne  through  the  air,  we  own  a 
sensation  of  command,  which,  though  in  fact 
belonging  to  the  generous  steed  that  carries' 
us,  is  easily  confounded  with  a  self-inherent 
power,  grateful  to  the  pride  of  nature. 

As  they  rode  over  the  bare,  high  plains  of 
Salisbury,  they  were  the  only  living  objects 
that  appeared.  It  was  a  day  of  silver  tone, 
when  nature  was  clear  but  colourless ;  one  line 
of  yellow  light  bound  the  horizon  as  with  a 
golden  zone — the  rest  was  in  transparent  sha- 
dow. Mr.  Delamere  thought  he  had  never 
seen  such  perfect  beauty  as  Lady  Elizabeth's, 
and  although  she  did  not  allow  her  eyes  to 
enthral  her,  they  could  not  be  so  devoid  of 
vision  as  not  to  confess  the  noble  seeming  of 
him  who  escorted  her. 

After  a  long  course  of  this  silent  enjoyment, 
they  reined  in  their  steeds  and  entered  into 
conversation. 

"  I  have  often  wondered,  Mr.  Delamere, 
that  we  never  met  as  children,  first-cousins  as 
we  are,  and  our  parents  residing  so  near.     How 
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did  it  occur  that  we  should  have  been  almost 
strangers  till  your  mother  died  ?" 

Mr.  Delamere's  countenance  underwent  a 
sudden  change.  Its  recent  blanSness  was 
entirely  overcast,  and  the  habitual  gloom 
deepened  into  an  expression  of  pain,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  contracted  eyebrows  and 
drooping  lips.  He  answered  after  a  pause, 
"  It  is  not  surprising." 

"  How  so  ?"  and  Lady  Elizabeth's  curiosity 
was  awakened. 

"  I  cannot  answer  you  with  truth  ;  there- 
fore let  us,  my  cousin,  drop  the  subject  al- 
together." 

"  Do  you  know,  then,  why  we  never  met  in 
our  childhood  ?" 

"I  do ;  but  my  lips  are  closed — I  beg  you 
press  me  not  further.  I  thought  my  late  happy 
moments  could  not  last ;  you  have  broken  the 
fragile  spell :  I  was  ever  formed  to  be  an  un- 
happy creature;  your  question  has  put  to 
flight  all  my  enjoyment." 

"  I  would  not  certainly  press  you  to  say 
anything  you   hold  it  right  to  conceal  from 
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me ;  but  I  feel  an  interest  for  you— e  deep  in- 
terest. Mr.  Delamere,  you  are  my  cousin, 
and * 

"  Beware,  beware,  Lady  Elizabeth,  what 
you  say,  and  how  you  flatter  me.  Remember*" 
— and  he  made  his  horse  draw  very  near  to  hers 
— "  Remember,  you  may  drive  me  mad  V* 

There  was  a  thrilling  power  in  his  voice 
that  even  made  Lady  Elizabeth  partake  of  the 
emotion  of  the  speaker ;  but  she  replied,  in  her 
sober  and  dignified  manner,  with  something 
almost  of  sarcasm, 

"  I  must  really,  Mr.  Delamere,  have  a  care 
what  I  say,  when  you  allow  such  unaccount- 
able bursts  of  nonsense  to  escape  you ;"  and 
giving  her  horse  the  rein,  they  resumed  a 
quicker  pace.  Lady  Elizabeth  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  I  promised  Ethel  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Ben- 
son ;  and  although  I  do  not  know  what  use  I 
can  be  of,  I  do  not  like  to  disappoint  your 
sister ;  so,  if  you  please,  we  must  turn  to  the 
left." 

Mr.  Delamere  made  no  reply,  but  followed 
the  direction  which  she  took.     Arrived  at  the 
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cottage,  Lady  Elizabeth  leapt  lightly  from 
her  saddle.  Mr.  Delamere  bad  greater  difli- 
culty  in  alighting  than  ascending,  and  he 
coloured  with  mortification  as  he  accepted  the 
aid  of  the  groom  while  his  cousin  awaited  for 
him ;  but  she  took  his  arm  to  walk  through 
the  little  garden,  and  again  be  was  consoled. 

The  mignonette   was  redolent  of  its   per- 
fume, and  a  few  late  sweet-peas  and  j«—«— ^ 
together  with  an  occasional  rose  (rota  mom  colia 
u  %ua  stagion)  that  bad  delayed  its  coming 
till  after  the  profusion  of  flowers  was  past,  told 
of  the  last  lingering  days  of  summer. 

When  Lady  Elizabeth  opened  the  door,  Mr. 
St  Aubvn  was  sitting  on  a  loir  stool,  reading 
»  portion  of  holy  writ.  Ethel  knelt  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed — her  hand  covered  her  eyes: 
the  dying  woman  lay  on  the  neat  white  cur- 
tained bed.  Lady  Elizabeth  paused,  and  felt 
Mr.  Delamere" s  arm  tremble. 

Those  who  are  least  persuaded  of  divine 
truths  are  generally  most  awed  when  acci- 
dentally witnessing  any  of  the  rites  of  worship 
Is  not  this  a  testimony  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  Ood  over  the  waywardness  of  the 
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sceptic  spirit — or  why  do  they  dread  what  they 
pretend  to  scorn  ? 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  read  on  in  a  low  sonorous 
tone,  commenting  devolionally,  not  learnedly, 
but  as  the  occasion  demanded.  He  had  re- 
cognized Mr.  Delamere  and  Lady  Elizabeth ; 
but  he  suffered  not  his  attention  to  wander 
by  interrupting  himself  until  he  closed  the  rite 
with  prayer. 

Mrs.  Benson  thanked  him,  and  added,  "  Ah, 
sir !  if  I  could  hear  you  all  day,  I  believe 
there  would  be  no  pain  in  dying ;  but  still  I 
have  much  reason  to  be  thankful  and  happy  ;" 
and  her  face  was  illumined  by  a  resigned 
smile  of  cheerfulness  as  she  turned  and  spoke 
to  Lady  Elizabeth.  "  It  is  very  good  and 
condescending  in  your  ladyship  to  come  and 
see  me:  but,  Mr.  Delamere  —  oh,  Mr.  Dela- 
mere !  give  me  your  hand, — for  your  dear  mo- 
ther's sake  give  me  your  hand.  When  you 
used  to  be  a  wayward  child,  she  could  make 
you  obedient  and  calm  your  hasty  temper  in 
a  moment;  and  now  I  feel  sure  her  sweet 
memory— even  her  very  name — has  power  over 
you.     Is  it  not  so,  sir  ?" 
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At  that  adjuration  he  stepped  forward,  and 
leaning  over  the  bed,  took  Mrs.  Benson's  hands 
between  both  of  his,  and  looked  earnestly  in 
her  face.  "  Did  you  live  long-  with  my  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Benson  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Not  long,  sir ;  but  long  enough  to  make 
me  love  her  almost  as  well  as  my  own  parent, 
who  was  Mrs.  Delamere's  nurse."  And  then 
with  that  look  of  restlessness  and  distress 
which  dying  people  so  often  wear,  she  added  — 
44  But  I  cannot  speak  of  those  things  now : 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Delamere,  to-morrow,  if  you 
will  come  with  Mr.  St.  Aubyn — if  God  give 
me  life  till  then — I  have  something  to  say 
which  I  cannot  speak  before  others." 

44  Yes,  I  will  come,"  replied  Mr.  Delamere ; 
tad  he  added  kindly,  "  I  shall  hope  to  find 
you  better,  Mrs.  Benson" 

44  Depend  on  my  coming  also,"  rejoined 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn;  "and  as  you  are  fatigued, 
1  will  not  prolong  my  visit  just  now." 

Lady  Elizabeth,  who  had  felt  more  than  she 
chose  to  show,  was  glad  at  not  being  obliged 
to  stay  longer.  Bidding  the  invalid  good-day, 
and  having  asked  Miss  Delamere  if  she  should 
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send  a  carriage  for  her,  which  the  latter  de- 
clined, she  hastened  to  remount  her  horse, 
and  returned  home  without  one  more  word 
passing  between  her  and  her  cousin.  » 

Miss  Delamere's  road  lay  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's,  and  he  asked  leave 
to  be  her  escort.  On  their  way  they  conversed 
chiefly  of  Mrs.  Benson.  Mr.  St  Aubyn  said 
he  was  always  soothed  and  supported  to  go 
through  the  awfulness  of  watching  a  death- 
bed, (for  awful  even  the  most  peaceful  and 
blessed  ones  are,)  when  he  found  those  who 
sent  for  him  strong  in  faith.  "  I  often  learn 
much  more  than  I  can  teach,  and  the  painful 
part  of  my  duty  is  taken  away.  It  is  not, 
however,  only  in  the  cottage  that  this  holy 
frame  of  mind  which  we  witness  in  Mrs.  Ben- 
son exists :  in  the  palaces  of  our  great  I 
have  seen  as  much  true  religion  as  among 
any  class  of  the  community ; — it  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  one  of  dangerous  tendency,  to 
represent  the  fact  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  not 
because, some  of  the  higher  class  disgrace  the 
stations  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  all  are 
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necessarily  wicked ;   or  because  the  poor  have 

not  the  same  tempations,   that  thej  fall  into 

none  others.    All  ranks  have  their  own  dangers. 

But  in  the  aristrocracy  of  the  country  there 

are  as   excellent   Christians  as  in  lower  life. 

Thank  God  !  it  is  so ;  for,  like  beacons  set  on 

high,  their  influence,  be  it  good  or  bad,  spreads 

afar." 

Miss  Delamere  listened  with  great  interest 

to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  words,  and  wished   that 

her  brother   knew  him  well.     So  very  much 

did  this  wish  engross  her  thoughts,  that  she 

remained  silent. 

"  I  fear  I  have  wearied  you,  Miss  Delamere. 
It  is  too  much,"  he  said,  "  to  arrogate  my 
right  of  speaking  on  these  subjects  unasked ; 
and  yet,"  he  added,"  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  having  done  so,  for  I  have  often  witnessed 
the  holy  concentration  of  your  mind  in  prayer : 
and  you  know  it  is  my  part  to  be  instant,  in 
ttason  and  out  of  season."1 

"  Far  from  wearying,  your  conversation, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  has  interested  me;  and  I 
**s  earnestly    hoping    that    some    day    you 
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might  become  intimate  with  my  dear  bro- 
ther Albert,  and  that  he  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  you  speak  on  such  sub- 
jects." 

"  What  church  does  Mr.  Ddamere  attend  ?" 

"  Alas !  none." 

Mr.  St  Aubyn  looked  very  grave.  "  I  fear 
there  are  many  persons  of  whom  the  same 
may  be  said." 

"  But  do  not,"  Miss  Delamere  rejoined 
earnestly, — "do  not  suppose  that  my  brother 
is  wholly  without  religion.  I  assure  you  he 
has  his  own  mode  of  worshipping.  I  have 
seen  him  in  a  concentrated  state  of  meditation, 
looking  at  the  stars,  and  saying,  '  Poor  atom 
that  I  am,  compared  to  the  worlds  that  are 
glittering  above  !  and  yet  I  have  an  immortal 
soul  to  save  —  gracious  God,  give  me  power 
to  do  so !  What  is  my  worshipping  to  thee  ? 
Can  it  be  of  any  value  in  thy  sight  ?  Can  the 
prayers  of  such  a  one  as  I  am  be  acceptable  to 
thy  divine  majesty,  thine  uncreated  omnipo- 
tence ?" 

"  How  true,  and  yet  how  untrue  F  answered 
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Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  "But  can  you,  his  sister, 
not  prevail  on  him  to  look  deeper  into  these 
mysteries  ?** 

"I  am  not  capable,  Mr.  St  Aubyn.  I,  a 
simple  girl*  cannot  talk  with  him  on  such  sub- 
jects,— a  man  who  has  studied  all  the  depths 
of  learning,  and  who,  I  may  truly  say,  can, 
with  Solomon,  discourse  alike  upon  the  cedar, 
and  the  hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall. 
No ;  he  must  derive  benefit  from  a  mind  which 
can  meet  him  in  his  own  high  sphere  of  science ; 
and  then,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  might 
be  holier  and  happier.*" 

"  He  is  not  happy  then,  Miss  Delamere  ?" 
She  shook  her  head,  and  looked  at  Mr.  St 
Aubyn  with  a  melancholy  expression. 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  he  will  become  so  when 
his  mind  is  freed  from  these  doubts  and  con- 
fused notions  of  religion." 

u  Promise  nle  you  will  try  to  make  Albert  more 
deserving  of  happiness,"  replied  Miss  Delamere, 
in  ber  low  sweet  voice :  "  Promise  me,"  holding 
out  her  hand,  which  he  pressed. 

"  I  earnestly  hope  he  may  allow  me  the 
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opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  do  so. — And 
now  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you,  dear  Miss 
Delamere,  for  we  are  arrived  at  the  castle. 
Many  thanks  for  having  allowed  me  to  accom- 
pany you." 

She  bid  him  good-b'ye,  and  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

0  weep  not  that  the  weary  day 
Sinks  to  the  sepulchre  of  night; 
It  fades  to  blaze  with  purer  ray, 
The  morrow's  resurrection  light. 
Its  dawn  is  up ;  the  fleecy  sky 
Reddens  in  orient  majesty ; 
Impearl'd  with  an  immortal  dew, 
The  bland  Creation  smiles  anew. 
O  weep  not  for  the  dead  ! 

Morning  Herald,  Dec.  4, 1824. 

Mr.  Delaiiere  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  met  the 
it  day,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  at  Mrs. 
nson's.  The  latter  had  one  of  those  tem- 
rary  renovations  which,  in  her  deceitful  ma- 
y,  so  often  mislead  those  who  love  the  suf- 
er,  to  indulge  in  hope  which  renders  the  sub- 
uent  disappointment  more  cruel  to  be  borne, 
•g.  Benson  was  sitting  up,  her  eldest  daugh- 
by  her  side,  at  work :  her  husband  was 
lent,  and  the  younger  children  at  school.     A 

o  2 
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peculiar  ray  of  cheerfulness  illumined  the  mo- 
ther's countenance  as  she  saw  the  two  gentlemen 
enter.  She  attempted  to  rise;  but  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  gently  laying  his  hand  on  hers,  said, 
"  Do  not  fatigue  yourself,  Mrs.  Benson,  or  you 
will  not  be  able  to  talk  to  Mr.  Delamere,  who 
is  kindly  come  at  your  request." 

Mrs.  Benson  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
door,  and  said, "  Here  is  a  seat,  sir,"  pointing  to 
one.  He  drew  it  close  to  hers,  and  waited 
in  silence  to  know  what  she  had  to  commu- 
nicate. 

"  Betsy,  go  and  walk  in  the  garden :  I 
wish  to  be  alone  with  these  gentlemen.  My 
dear  Mr.  Delamere  —  forgive  the  liberty  I 
take  in  calling  you  so — but  remember  I  have 
known  you  from  your  birth, — and  that  cir- 
cumstance gives  me  a  right,  does  it  not,  sweet- 
heart, to  talk  to  you  as  the  words  come  up- 
permost ? — I  loved  your  mother,  dearly  I  loved 
her:  she  was  a  lady  who  knew  much  of  sor- 
row ;  she  was  a  good  mother,  and  in  lime  a 
fond  one." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Benson  ?"  and 
Mr.   Delamere's  brows  met  as  thunder-clouds 
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meet  before  the  lightning's  flash, — "  What  do 
you  mean  hy  in  time  ?  was  there  ever  a  time 
when  my  mother  loved  me  not  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  believe  there  was  not ;"  and  the 
hectic  colour  on  Mrs.  Benson's  cheek  deepened 
as  she  spoke.  "  But  you  knpw  Mrs.  Delamere 
did  not  make  her  own  choice  in  marriage ;  and 
though  she  was  the  purest  of  ladies,  I  have 
beard  it  said  that  the  child  of  the  man  we 
love  is  dearer  than  any  other.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  chiefest  of  all  your  dear 
mother's  sorrows  arose  from  her  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  According  to  the  usual  custom  in 
such  marriages,  all  the  boys  are  to  be  Pro- 
testants, and  the  girls  of  the  mother's  persua- 
sion. n 

Mr.  Delamere  turned  lividly  pale ;  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  proposed  to  leave  the  room. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Benson,  "  I  pray  you 
do  not.  I  wish  that  there  should  be  a  witness 
to  what  I  am  going  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Dela- 
mere." 

"  It  distresses  me,  Mrs.  Benson,  to  think 
that  I  should  hear  anything  which  may  be  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  Delamere.     Allow  me  there- 
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fore  to  leave  you  alone  with  him ;  and  when 
you  deem  it  necessary  to  call  me  in  as  a  witness, 
I  will  return." 

He  looked  at  Mr.  Delamere  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  latter  replied,  "Let  it  be  as  Mrs. 
Benson  pleases ;  I  have  no  secrets." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  resumed  his  seat,  and  spoke 
not  again  till  called  on  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Benson  continued  her  conversation; 
but  her  voice  was  feeble,  and  her  respiration 
became  short,  which  broke  the  sentences  into 
abrupt  phrases,  and  made  her  words  the  more 
impressive. 

"Your  birth,  Mr.  Delamere,  nearly  cost 
your  mother  her  life,  and  for  several  weeks  she 
lay  as  if  insensible  to  everything.  At.  the 
end  of  that  time  she  began  to  come  round, 
and  desired  to  see  her  baby;  she  took  you 
into  her  arms,  and  bid  God  bless  you.  But 
she  cried  sore;  and  there  was  a  tremble  all 
over  her,  as  if  pain  was  mixed  with  pleasure. 
She  looked  at  you  again  and  again ;  and  when 
she  perceived  the  blemish  in  your  right  leg, 
she  screamed,  and  for  some  days  was  not  al- 
lowed to  see  you  again. " 
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Mr.  Delamere  clenched  the  beck  of  the  chair 
on  which  Mrs.  Benson  set,  end  breathed 
loudly. 

"She  celled  to  me  one  night  when  I  was 
sitting  watching  her,  end  ordered  me  to  bring 
the  baby  to  her.     I  answered,  '  I  will  obey  if 
you  do  so  command  it ;    but   Mr.  Delamere 
has  given  strict  orders  that  the  child  should  not 
be  shown  to  you, — end  you  know  he  is  very 
peremptory   like,  and  if  he  should  find  out 
that  I  had  disobeyed  his  commands,  he  would 
half  kill  me/ — '  Clary,  says  she,    '  I  hope  I 
am  an  obedient  wife ;  but  a  mother  has  a  right 
to  see  her  own  child, — bring  the  baby  to  me/ 
I  could  not  refuse,  for  I   too  was  a  mother, 
and  my  heart  yearned  within  me  at  what  she 
had  said ;  so  I  fetched  you,  without  uttering 
a  word   to   the    nurse,  who  was  asleep,   and 
brought  you  to  your  mother.     This  time,  it 
seemed  like  a  new  life  to  her  to  behold  you ; 
and  she  rocked  you  in  her  arms,  and  thanked 
God  for  having  given  you  to  her  to  love.     She 
talked  a  great  deal,  and  was,  I  feared,  growing 
light-headed. 
"  Mr.  Delamere  now  came  into  the  room, 
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and,  in  his  tempest-like  voice,  desired  to  know 
who  had  disobeyed  his  commands.  '  Blame 
no  one  but  me/  said  the  sweet  lady,  for  sbe 
knew  I  was  going  to  be  scolded, — '  Blame  po 
one ;  I  will  not  longer  be  kept  from  seeing  my 
child/ — '  And  a  pretty  child  it  is  P  lie  said 
with  an  oath ;  '  a  wizened  deformed  thing. 
Your  life,  madam,  is  of  some  value— you  may 
live  to  produce  better  fruit;  but  this  half- 
formed  monster  is  a  disgrace  that  I  hope 
will  not  long  cumber  the  earth.'* — '  Oh,  Francis/ 
said  your  mother,  '  talk  not  so :  such  as  it  is, 
the  child  is  from  God/ — *  Curse  the  brat  P  said 
Mr.  Delamere  in  his.  rage,  and  he  dashed  out 
of  the  room.  Your  poor  dear  mother  sat  up 
in  the  bed,  and  cried  loudly  after  her  husband 
as  he  retreated,  '  Curse  not  the  child,  your 
own  offspring  V 

"  A  father's  curse  is  a  horrible  thing ;  who 
can  abide  it  ?  To  be  sure,  my  flesh  did  creep 
on  my  bones,  and  does  creep  as  often  as  I 
think  of  that  terrible  night.  *  Oh,  dear  lady/ 
I  said,  thinking  to  comfort  her,  '  remember 
the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come/  I  was  glad 
that  those  words  presented  themselves  so  pat 
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like  to  my  mVa&,  for  lYiey  seemed  to  quiet  her. 
•Ah!'  sheexdaimed,  when  I  thought  she  was 
M&ug  adeep,    4  wby    did    I    ever  allow  my 
unity  and  pride  to  lead  me  to  such  wretched- 
ness? But  it  is  well ;  I  must  pay  the  forfeit  of 
ray  folly — why  should  I  complain  ?     You  are 
not  too  dearly  bought,  my  own  first-born  ;  and 
doubly  dear  are  you  to  me  from  this  mark— 
from  the  very  thought  that  it  may  render  you 
lets  an  object  of  love  to  others.11    Well,  sir, 
in  despite  of  all,  it  pleased  God  that  your 
parent  recovered,   and  she  was  never  happy 
when  you  were  out  of  her  sight.     There  were 
times  when   we  servants  used   to   hear  high 
words  pass  between  my  master  and  mistress;  and 
one  day  Mrs.  Delamere  cried  out,  '  You  have 
murdered  your  child  P    It  seemed  that  in  a  fit' 
of  rage  your  father  struck  your  mother,  and 
the  blow  missing  her,  fell  on  you." 
Mr.  Delamere  groaned. 
"  Well,   my  dear  young  gentleman,  don't 
take  on   so ;    these  things  are  very  sad,  but 
they  are  past  and  gone  by  now.     Everything 
here  is  but    for  a  short  season.     And  now, 
tor,  I  am   coining  to  the  duty  I  have  to  do 

o  5 
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before  I  die.  As  you  grew  up,  you  were  a 
comely  boy ;  and  no  one,  to  see  you  ride  about, 
and  fly  as  you  did  on  horseback,  and  swim  in 
the  water,  could  suppose  you  had  anything 
the  matter  with  your  poor  limb.  Mrs.  Del*, 
mere  used  to  stand  in  the  garden,  and,  though 
she  trembled  for  your  safety,  was  proud  of 
seeing  you  on  the  backs  of  the  wildest  horses, 
sometimes  without  bridle  or  saddle,  dashing 
them  even  into  the  water,— and  then,  leaping 
off  their  backs,  swimming  in  to  the  land. 
c  Who  could  think  that  my  boy  was  a  wizened 
boy  ?*  she  would  say. 

"  Well,  time  went  on ;  and  four  years  after 
you,  came  sweet  Miss  Ethel ;  but  your  father 
was  more  enraged  than  ever  because  she  was 
not  a  boy,  and  behaved  so  cruelly  to  your 
poor  mother,  that  she  pined  away  at  last  and 
died.  Bitterly  did  she  lament  that  you  were 
not  returned  from  your  travels,  on  which  Mr. 
Delamere  had  sent  you  ;  but  she  was  quite 
resigned  to  God's  will,  and  a  more  peaceful 
deathbed  was  never  seen.  Your  father  did  not 
see  her  die — even  he  had  not  the  courage  for 
that  sight ;  and  a  few  months  before  her  death 
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he  went  and  lived  somewhere  beyond  seas,  in 
Italy — so  I  believe  they  call  the  country  where 
he  died — some  do  say,  in  an  unhappy  manner. 

"  I  was  sitting  by  Mrs.  Delamere  on  the 
night  she  expired.  She  opened  her  curtain, 
and  calling  to  me,  bade  me  take  a  small  key, 
and  pointing  to  a  particular  part  of  the  wall, 
which  was  of  wood,  told  me  to  take  a  slip  out 
of  it.  I  did  so,  and  the  panel  slid  open.  On 
my  opening  the  lock,  she  desired  me  to  take 
out  a  box  that  she  had  placed  there.  All  this 
I  did  as  she  bade  me.  '  And  now,  Clary,' 
she  said,  '  you  are  my  foster-sister,  and  I  trust 
to  you  above  all  other  people  upon  earth.  This 
box  contains  letters  and  papers:  as  long  as 
Mr.  Delamere  lives,  let  it  remain  in  your  keep* 
ing ;  but  at  his  death  give  it  to  Albert  when 
he  comes  of  age.  Should  you  die  before  your 
husband,  leave  it  with  him,  with  the  same  in* 
junctions.9 

"  From  the  time  that  you  have  come  to 
the  castle  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  see 
you;  and  now  that  your  twenty-first  birth* 
day  is  past,  according  to  my  dear  mistress's 
commands,   and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.   St. 
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Aubyn,  I  will  deliver  up  to  you  the  box  she 
entrusted  to  my  care.  And  see  here,  also,  a 
packet  with  her  own  seal,  directed  for  you, 
Mr.  Delamere." 

He  received  it  from  Mrs.  Benson  with 
the  most  painful  interest,  without  uttering  a 
word ;  but  a  mingled  feeling  of  pride  and 
vexation  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's 
having  heard  the  facts  detailed  by  Mrs.  Ben* 
son.  Mr.  Delamere  requested  to  come  back 
to  see  her  alone  that  same  evening,  and  then 
hastened  to  return  home  and  examine  the  con- 
tents of  Mrs.  Delamere's  bequest. 

The  letters  of  the  dead — the  loved !  how 
awful !  All  else  that  we  preserve  connected 
with  their  memory,  hallowed  by  their  touch, 
made  vital  by  the  feelings  they  inspire — all  are 
sacred,  and  it  is  most  painful  to  see  a  rude  or 
even  an  indifferent  hand  touch  these  precious 
relics.  But  the  letters  of  the  loved  and  dead  ! 
they  are  too  agonizing  a  task  to  read — they 
give  us  a  living  death.  Can  words  charactered 
on  paper  be  there  undecayed,  and  the  hand 
that  traced  them  dust  ?  Oh,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  realize  death  to  the  living,  sentient,  beating 
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heart  !— how  difficult  to  believe  the  object  we 
tared,  on  whose  breast  we  have  leant,  on 
whose  words  we  have  hung,  on  whose  coun- 
tenance we  have  gazed,  till  every  lineament 
is  indelibly  engraven  on  the  memory  —  how 
difficult  to  believe  that  that  dear  form,  that 
that  fine  spirit,  is  mouldering  and  quenched  in 
the  grave— that  it  is  gone  from  our  sight — 
for  ever  silent  to  our  cries !  How  long  it  is 
before  we  can  understand  the  vastness  of  the 
gulf  that  lies  between  us  and  the  departed !  In 
the  course  of  a  long  grief  a  torpor  comes  at  in- 
tervals, like  the  lull  of  a  heavy  sea  in  a  storm  ; 
but  it  only  serves  to  make  the  subsequent 
anguish  more  poignant.  We  go  forth  from 
our  home  as  though  we  could  go  forth  from 
ourselves ;  we  return  and  find  the  same  vacancy 
of  heart — the  vacancy  that  none  may  fill ;  many 
loved  ones  perhaps  remain — many  are  kind — 
but  the  one  that  rendered  all  blessings  blessed, 
and  all  that  is  dear  dearer,  is  gone !  Yet  after  a 
time  we  take  pity,  as  it  were,  upon  ourselves 
—we  court  fbrgetfulness — we  mingle  with  the 
crowd,  and  seem  again  to  be  happy.  But 
"  alone — "  atone  is  the  word  written  on  every 
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object — that  sounds  in  every  voice — that  comes 
alike  in  laughter  or  in  tears.  Is  there  any 
balm  in  Gilead  for  such  anguish  ? — Yes; 

"  Take  up  thy  cross,  nor  murmur  at  the  will 
That  bids  thee  meekly  bow  aud  calmly  bear 
The  paiu." 

The  love  which  Mr.  Delamere  had  enter- 
tained  for  his  mother  was  unlike  that  which 
is  commonly  felt  for  a  parent.  To  her  alone 
he  had  unfolded  the  various  workings  of  his 
extraordinary  mind ;  to  her  he  had  confessed 
that  the  defect  in  his  person  made  the  iron 
enter  his  soul.  She  had  sometimes  succeeded 
in  assuaging  his  grief ;  and  when,  at  others,  his 
wayward  temper  refused  to  be  comforted,  she 
had  even  wept  for  and  with  him.  He  would 
say  to  her,  "My  wife  must  be  exactly  like 
you."  Oh  !  what  strange  things  we  say  !  how 
differently  we  act  from  what  we  intended  ! 
Pass  a  few  years,  and  it  is  seldom  but  that 
all  is  changed  around  us — we  too  are  changed 
— yet  we  talk  of  immutability. 

When  Mr.  Delamere  opened  the  box,  a 
crucifix,  a  long  and  glossy  ringlet,  and  a  pic- 
ture, first  met  his  view.     The  portrait  was  that 
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of  his  mother,  younger  than  he  remembered 
her,  but  still  presenting  her  to  his  recollection 
with  undoubted  proof  of  its  being  an  origi- 
nal. The  aching  sense  of  melancholy  gratifi- 
cation— that  compression  of  the  heart  which  is 
a  physical  as  well  as  a  mental  suffering — seemed 
to  take  away  his  breath  as  he  gazed  on  the 
picture;  and  then,  as  if  he  had  not  power 
to  entertain  the  full-  weight  of  his  regret  at 
ooce,  he  laid  it  aside. 

He  next  opened  a  paper  addressed  to  him- 
self. It  was  written  in  broken  sentences,  and 
much  blotted,  as  though  the  writer  had  traced 
the  words  in  haste,  at  intervals,  and  probably 
with  tears.  Such  was  the  idea  that  flashed 
upon  Mr.  Delamere  as  he  glanced  his  eyes 
over  it.  He  paused,  and  drew  a  deep  respira- 
tion  before  he  could  summon  courage  to  com- 
mence the  MS. 

"  to  albert  delamere. 
"  My  Son, 

"  I  have  doubted  whether  I  should  make 
this  confession  or  not;  but  I  think  in  justice 
to  myself,  dearest  Albert,  you  ought  to  know 
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your  mother's  wrongs,  and,  above  all,  her  inno- 
cence. Some  have  impeached  it :  my  son,  de- 
fend my  memory  from  obloquy. 

"  I  was  scarcely  sixteen  when  I  first  saw 
Lord  Altamont,  your  uncle.  He  came  over 
to  Ireland  on  some  political  affair ;  and  as  my 
father  was  supposed  to  have  considerable  in- 
fluence with  many  of  those  persons  who  sup- 
ported Protestantism,  he  was  a  frequent  visi- 
ter, and  afterwards  became  an  inmate  of  our 
house.  How  gloriously  beautiful  he  was  !  how 
polished  in  his  manners !  how  refined  in  his 
expressions!  how  superior  to  all  I  had  ever 
seen  before ! 

"  The  door  of  my  father's  study  was  open 
one  day  as  I  passed.  My  mother  was  with  him, 
and  she  sobbed  loudly  and  wept.  He  spoke 
harshly  to  her ;  my  steps  were  arrested,  and  I 
listened.  *  Do  you  pretend,'  said  my  father,  *  to 
dictate  to  me  ?  If  you  dare  to  say  one  word 
to  Lord  Altamont,  I  will  never  see  you  again. 
Do  I  not  love  our  child  as  well  as  you  love 
her  ?  and  is  it  not  for  her  welfare  that  I  court 
Lord  Altamonfs  society  ?  Give  him  time  to 
become  more  acquainted  with  our  Ethel,  and 
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will  be  his  wife:  show  any  suspicions  of 
his  conduct  to  her  now,  and  you  mar  her 
prospects  for  ever/  —  *  Better,  far  better, 
that  such  an  idea  should  never  gain  a  place 
in  her  thoughts,  than  that  she  should  have 
her  heart  broken  by  disappointment;  or, 
worse  than  all,  have  her  reputation  tarnished  P 

*  Pshaw,  woman V  cried  my  father,  enraged, 

*  don't  talk  to  me  of  broken  hearts— you  are 
too  old  for  such  nonsense.  Besides,  I  know 
fast  enough  what  to  do  before  it  comes  to 
that? — 'And  would  you  really  wish  Ethel  to 
marry  a  Protestant,  even  were  it  the  King?' 

*  Fool !  idiot  P  answered  my  father,  advan- 
cing towards  the  door,  at  which  I  stood  listen- 
ing.    I  had  only  time  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 

"  From  that  day,  in  which  I  had  done  wrong 
by  listening  to  my  parents'  private  communica- 
tions, I  became  an  altered  creature.  Albert, 
remember  one  mean  action  debases  character ; 
a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump.  So 
then  my  father  wished  me  to  marry  Lord 
Altamont :  he  had  even  declared  it  should 
be  so.  My  mother  thought  he  would  scorn 
me;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  she  did  not 
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desire  that  I  should  marry  him,  for  he  was 
a  Protestant.  I  was  sorry  he  was  so,  but  I 
thought  I  could  redeem  him  from  that  lost 
estate  were  he  once  mine.  My  head  turned 
round — I  became  dizzy  with  hope,  and  sick 
with  love — 1  lived  but  for  him  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was,  that  I  loved  my  father 
and  disliked  my  mother.  Unnatural  that  I 
was !  Oh,  my  mother  I  has  not  my  lacerated 
bosom  paid  the  wretchedness  of  this  headstrong 
will ! 

"  Can  a  woman  forget  the  time  when,  loving, 
she  hears  she  is  beloved  again  ?  Intoxicating 
draught  of  bliss !  when  all  things  are  changed 
as  it  were  by  *  magic,  and  life  receives  a  co- 
louring  as  bright  as  it  is  delusive. 

"  And  all  this  to  be  read  by  my  son — the 
son  of  Mr.  Delamere  I  Yes,  dearest  Albert, 
woe  be  to  you,  if,  reflecting  on  your  mother's 
wretchedness,  you  should  ever  be  tempted  to 
make  the  misery  of  any  woman  ! 

"  I  corresponded  in  secret  with  Lord  Alta- 
mont, — that  is,  in  supposed  secrecy.  His  letters 
were  at  first  all  that  I  could  desire;  but  I 
thought  they  gradually  became  less  animated  : 
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a  greater  portion  of  them  was  filled  with  ques- 
tions  respecting  my  father's  success  in  the 
issue  of  certain  schemes  connected  with  the 
designs  of  government;  and  he  required  of 
me  particular  answers  to  subjects  on  which 
I  thought  little,  and  cared  less.  Neverthe- 
less, I  took  pleasure  in  answering  his  letters, 
though  they  were  not .  of  the  sort  I  wished 
them  to  be.  My  confessor,  however,  alarmed 
at  the  consequences  of  my  having  so  much 
intercourse  with  a  Protestant,  denounced  me 
as  a  heretic  to  some  of  the  most  zealous  and 
violent  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  even  sug- 
gested that  something  should  be  done  immedi- 
ately to  check  the  growth  of  the  evil. 

"  A  deputation  was  sent  to  my  father  ac- 
cordingly, and  denunciations  of  the  heaviest 
kind  were  threatened  if  he  did  not  restrain 
me  from  leaguing  with  the  unholy.  My  poor 
dear  mother  did  what  she  could;  she  wept 
and  knelt  to  me, — I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and 
soothed  and  wept  also  ;  but  my  heart  remained 
callous.  Our  home,  which  had  wont  to  be 
all  peace  and  love,  became  a  den  of  scorpions. 
Wild  projects  filled  my  father's  brain ;  I  fear 
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he  sacrificed  his  religion  to  ambition,  and  he 
was  himself  sacrificed.  One  night  he  was 
brought  home  by  some  persons,  who  had  found 
him  lying  in  the  road  mortally  wounded ;— he 
survived  for  a  few  days,  but  was  never  able 
to  speak,  though  he  attempted  it  often. 

"  This  tragical  event  occasioned  at  the  time 
considerable  interest,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  bring  the  murderers  to  justice;  but  they 
proved  abortive,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
wholly  forgotten.  My  poor  deluded  parent 
had  not  only  sacrificed  his  faith  and  his  own 
life,  but  all  his  property,  to  the  cause  which 
Lord  Altamont  had  won  him  to  espouse.  So 
my  mother  had  to  bear  both  sorrow  and  ruin — 
complete  ruin  ;  nothing  was  left  to  her  but  me. 
Then  all  my  tenderness  returned.  I  had  been 
cast  down  and  grovelled  in  the  dust  of  re- 
pentance and  humiliation :  we  sought  shelter 
in  the  house  of  Clary's  mother,  and  for  a  time 
the  returning  blessings  of  our  good  priests, 
and  the  chastening  hand  of  God,  subdued  even 
my  rebellious  heart.  But  all  the  while  I  was 
partly— nay,  I  fear,  wholly  supported  to  bear 
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our  grief  and  poverty,  by  the  hope  that  Lord 
Altamont,  my  beloved,  would  replace  my  mo- 
ther in  the  station  she  had  previously  filled; 
aud  as  his  wife  I  should  have  nothing  to  re- 
gret, save  tbe  loss  of  my  father.     Sometimes 
I  felt  a  presentiment  of  the  truth,   the  very 
reverse   of  this  flattering  but  delusive  hope. 
Sometimes  I  remembered  what  I  had  discover* 
ed  to  be  a  ruling  passion  in  Lord  Altamont  — 
Pride  —  and  I  shuddered  when  I  thought  he 
would  not  forego  that  idol  by  marrying  one 
who  had  become  poor  and  despised    in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

"But  it  was  only  sometimes  that  I  enter- 
tained this  terrible  thought.  Could  I  always 
suppose  that  tbe  man  I  so  worshipped,  so 
honoured,  would  be  mean  enough  to  leave  me 
in  my  hour  of  adversity  ?  No  ;  we  cannot  think 

evil  of  those  we  love. 

* 

"In  answer  to  a  letter  I  had  written  to 
Lord  Altamont,  informing  him  of  the  whole 
of  our  recent  misfortunes,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  '  You  may  believe,  my  dear  Miss  Levison, 
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how  deeply   I  lament  your  irreparable  loss. 
Pray   accept   the   warmest  assurances   of  my 
sympathy ;  and,  if  possible,  make  these  senti- 
ments acceptable  to  Mrs.  Levison ;  though  I 
fear  she  brought  the  misfortune  upon  herself, 
by  her  unadvised  imprudence  in  the  unnecessary 
declaration  of  opinions  and  feelings  which  give 
so  much   offence  in  your  neighbourhood,  and 
have  produced  this  awful  catastrophe.      The 
lower  orders  of  the  people  never  reason  ;  they 
are  like  the  beasts  they  tend,  to  be  used  (I  do 
not  say  abused — God  forbid  !)  for  the  purposes 
to   which  they  have  been   by  Providence  as- 
signed :    but  Mrs.  Levison's    violence  (forgive 
the  word,  as   it  has  escaped  me)  incensed  the 
Protestant  leaders,  and,  without   any  fault  of 
theirs,   scenes  of  a  lawless  description   arose, 
and  these  have  doubtless  led  to  the  commission 
of  this  deed  of  violence. 

"  c  You  will  be  aware  that,  although  the  ad- 
miration and  attachment  which  I  entertained 
for  you  has  been  of  the  highest,  as  it  was 
of  the  purest  sort,  it  must  now  (cost  me  what 
it  may)  be  laid  aside,  and  give  place  to  that 
friendship   which,  I  trust,  will  only  end  with 
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our  lives.  For  the  rest,  if  there  is  anything  in 
which  I  can  be  of  sendee  to  yourself  or  Mrs. 
Lemon,  I  beg  you  will  at  all  times  command 
me.    And  believe  me  ever, 

My  dearest  Miss  Levison, 
Your  devoted, 

Altamont.' 
"  'P.S.  This  letter  will  be  given  to  you  by 
my  brother,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  you  last  year.  He  goes  to  your 
neighbourhood  on  business ;  pray  show  him 
kindness,  if  I  dare  to  make  the  request,  for 
the  sake  of  days  that  are  gone/ 

"  After  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  a  cold 
shudder  came  over  me.  It  was  succeeded  by  fe- 
ver. I  lay  long  in  a  6tate  between  life  and  death. 
When  I  began  to  recover,  my  mother — my  dear 
and  wronged  mother — was  the  first  person  that 
met  my  sight ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  De- 
lamere  seemed  awaiting  the  issue  of  my  malady 
with  interest.  He  resembled  Lord  Altamont 
in  person,  and  somewhat  in  manner;  which  ren- 
dered his  presence  agreeable  to  me. 

"  There  are  many  modifications  to  be  passed 
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through  by  the  disappointed  in  love.  Hu- 
miliated pride — anguish  of  fondness  still  linger- 
ing —  memory  of  past  delight  —  hopelessness 
of  future  peace  —  a  total  loathing  of  every- 
thing and  every  person — an  unreasonable  dis- 
like to  all  who  proffer  comfort  —  a  jealousy 
of  expressed  sympathy  lest  it  should  be  only 
pity, — Oh  !  the  thousand  folds  in  which  grief 
nestles  and  breeds ! 

"  My  poor  mother  died ;  Lady  Juliana  De- 
lamere  adopted  me,  carried  me  to  London, 
set  me  up  on  high,  and  acted  the  part  of  a 
mother  to  me  in  all  outward  circumstances.  I 
never  knew  why  she  did  this  ;  sorrow  was  at 
my  heart  by  night  and  by  day;  but  pride 
came  to  my  assistance,  or  rather  to  my  ruin. 
Yet  not  so,  not  so,  Albert — pardon  your  mother, 
who  now  only  remembers  that  she  is  your 
mother.  Mr.  Delamere  was  unremitting  in 
his  attentions,  less  delightful  than  his  brother, 
but  still  delightful  and  fascinating.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  my  ardent  admirer,  and  finally 
asked  me  in  honourable  marriage.  I  was  a 
poor  friendless  orphan;  Lady  Juliana  repre- 
sented my  situation  to  me  if  I  refused  Mr. 
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DtUmere's  hand,  and  placed  before  me  the 
reverse.  But  the  strong  persuasion  that  ac- 
tuated me  was  pique.  Lord  Altamont  had 
rejected  me — Lord  Altamont  had  scorned  me ; 
but  his  brother  sought  me  when  I  was  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  finally  I  consented  to  be 
his  bride, — yet  not  till  Lord  Altamont's  mar- 
riage with  the  great  heiress,  Miss  Dalton,  was 
publicly  announced.  Time  had  worked  its  slow 
but  sure  effect ;  religion  and  duty  did  the  rest. 

"  I  was  Mr.  Delamere's  wife.  I  became 
your  mother;  from  that  moment  I  was  lift- 
ed up  from  the  humiliation  I  had  experienced. 
I  was  a  proud,  and  should  have  been  a  happy 
mother,  had  your  father  understood  me,  or 
done  justice  to  my  character:  but  he  did  nei- 
ther, and  I  was  again  wretched. 

"  About  the  time  of  your  birth,  a  child 
was  born  to  Lord  Altamont ;  but  it  died 
shortly  after  it  came  into  the  world.  Another 
and  another  was  given  him,  but  only  to  be 
snatched  away.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  receive  each  of  them  as  the  heirs  of 
his  wealth  and  honours,  and  each  disappoint- 
ment was  attended  by  a  deeper  gloom. 

vol.  l  H 
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He  frequented  our  society  more  assiduously, 
and  paid  me  attentions,  which  at  first  were 
grateful  to  me,  as  I  felt  that  in  them  there 
was  only  a  proof  of  affection  towards  my 
husband,  and  of  esteem  for  myself.  But  I 
soon  perceived  that  Mr.  Delamere  did  not 
consider  his  conduct  in  such  a  favourable 
light.  One  day  Mr.  Delamere  came  in  a  fury, 
and  demanded  of  me  to  tell  him  how  long  I 
had  known  Lord  Altamont — what  had  been  the 
nature  of  our  intimacy, —  in  fine,  if  I  had  ever 
loved  him.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
related  the  growth  of  my  innocent  passion  — 
Lord  Altamont's  artful  inveigling  of  my  un- 
suspicious heart, — in  short,  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

"  *  So/  he  said  with  ungoverned  passion, 
'  I  have  taken  my  brother's  leavings  to  be  my 
wife ;  but  you  shall  both  rue  the  day  that  you 
so  cozened  me.  As  for  you,  madam,  I  will 
never  see  you  more;  and  if  there  be  a  fa- 
vourite plan  of  that  villain  Altamont  which 
I  can  cross  or  utterly  subvert,  I  will  do  it. 
His  ambition  I  will  blight,  his  schemes  I  will 
frustrate ;  and  Fate  seems  to  side  with  me  at 
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last.  He  has  no  heir ;  and  that  withered  thing 
I  am  forced  to  call  my  sod,  (you,  madam,  best 
know  with  what  truth,)  will  in  his  despite 
become  Lord  Altamont.  Well,  no  matter 
whose  the  brat  is ;  in  the*  eyes  of  the  world 
he  is  my  son.  From  this  moment,  madam, 
I  desire  that  you  never  go  to  the  castle.  Al- 
bert is  to  be  sent  upon  his  travels :  what  I  may 
determine  upon  afterwards,  you  shall  know 
when  it  is  my  pleasure  to  make  it  known.1 

"  I  solemnly  repeated  my  innocence :  I  as- 
sured him  (and  it  was  perfectly  true)  that 
when  I  became  his  wife  all  tenderness  for 
Lord  Altamont  had  ceased.  '  For  had  it  been 
otherwise,9  I  said,  '  I  never  could  have  become 
yours:  and  it  depended  on  yourself  that  all 
the  affection  of  which  my  wronged  heart  is 
capable  should  have  been  renovated  by  you, 
and  fixed  on  you  alone;  and  you  best  know 
whether  you  have  by  your  conduct  rendered 
that  possible.'' 

"  Mr.  Delamere  went  to  the  Continent  direct- 
ly after  this  scene,  and  my  son,  my  treasure, 
was  taken  away  from  me :  the  world,  the  malig- 
nant world,  and  perhaps  the  silence  of  Lord 
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Altamont  in  not  contradicting  its  reports, 
wronged  me.  Something  of  truth  was  mingled 
with  the  falsehood ;  —  and  all  that  was  left  to 
me  —  my  unsullied  name,  was  aspersed ;  I  was 
suspected — and  Lord  Altamont  knew  the  truth, 
and  he  contradicted  not  the  falsehood  !  Albert, 
from  you,  my  son,  I  look  for  vindication  of  my 
memory.  Bowed  down  with  hopeless  care,  the 
malady  that  has  long  threatened  my  life  makes 
hasty  strides.  The  gentle  Ethel,  your  sweet  sis- 
ter, watches  over  me :  but  in  her  too  I  have  a 
deep  sorrow.  I  thought  that  she  at  least  would 
belong  to  the  faithful  flock  :  her  soul  would 
be  in  safety.  What !  both  my  children  to  be 
without  the  pale  of  the  true  church  ? — unutter- 
able woe !  Albert,  my  son,  examine  well  the 
mode  of  religion  you  will  abide  by  before 
you  finally  choose ;  and  when  this  manuscript 
is  given  you,  accept  it  as  your  mother's  le- 
gacy, and  as  being  expressive  of  my  last 
wish;  wear  the  crucifix  that  I  place  in  this 
packet  about  your  person  ;  let  nothing  ever 
tempt  you  to  cast  it  aside — it  is  a  mother's 
dying  request.  Clear  my  memory  from  asper- 
sion, and *  *  *  * 

*####♦ 
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The  pen  had  glided  along  the  paper,  but 

do  more  words  were  legible.     Mr.   Delamere 

sat  absorbed  in  the  deepest  grief. 

"  Why  am  I  in  this  house  ?"  he  said,  rising 

abruptly,  — "  why    am    I    under    this    hated 

roof?" 

He  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  illness 

for  some    days    from    appearing    before  the 

family,  and  at  length  Lady  Elizabeth  sent  him 
a  note   of   inquiry,    and  requested   to  know 

when  he  would  be  well  enough  to  re-commence 

their  astronomical  studies  ? 

* 

He  rushed  into  her  presence  with  the  ges- 
ture and  air  of  a  madman,  and  uttering  a  few 
incoherent  words,  took  a  hasty  leave,  and  dis- 
appeared as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered. 

"  I  am  more  grieved  than  surprised,"  said 
Lord  Altamont  to  his  daughter  that  evening, 
"  to  hear  that  my  nephew  has  taken  one  of 
his  unaccountable  fits  of  displeasure.      It  is 
really  hard  upon  Ethel  to  be  subject  to  his 
capricious  tyranny.     If  she  persists  in  bowing 
to  his   unreasonable  humours  and   becoming 
his   slave,    I  must  look  out  for  some  other 
companion  to  attend  upon  you.     I  cannot  con- 
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ceive  why  Miss  Delamere  should  think  it 
necessary  to  go  back  to  Rainsford  Park  be- 
cause her  brother  does :  do  you,  Elizabeth  7* 

"  No,  papa :  there  is  no  other  reason  that 
I  know  of,  except  that  she  says  her  first  duty 
is  to  Mr.  Delamere,  and  that,  in  his  delicate 
state  of  health,  it  is  her  part  to  nurse  and  watch 
over  him.  I  know  that  he  was  present  at  Mrs. 
Benson's  death,  —  at  least  I  believe  so,  —  and 
those  things  affect  nervous  people." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Elizabeth  ?  My  ne- 
phew present  at  Mrs.  Benson's  death  !  How 
so  ?  for  what  purpose  ?  Has  he  carried  his 
love  of  study  even  to  deathbeds  ?  Elizabeth, 
I  have  more  than  once  imagined  that  that 
young  man  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  his  heart ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  all  a  great 
interest  in  turning  weak  or  dying  persons  to 
their  persuasion.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
that,  with  his  mad  enthusiasm,  he  has  been 
meddling  with  the  woman's  conscience." 

"  I  hardly  think  that,  papa,  because  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  was  constantly  with  her,  and " 

"  Well,  perhaps,"  rejoined  Lord  Altamont, 
recovering  his  usual  equanimity,— "  perhaps  I 
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am  mistaken.  That  poor  woman— she  is  gone 
now — was  a  busybody,  and  full  of  complaints 
and  old  tales.  It  is  well  she  is  gone ;  there  is 
no  saying  what  fancies  she  may  have  pat  in 
his  head.  It  is  of  no  real  consequence ;  it  only 
serves  to  show  you  what  I  always  said,  that 
poor  Mr.  Ddamere  is  one  of  those  tite-montee 
people  who  cannot  be  trusted  for  a  moment ; 
and,  as  I  before  observed,  if  Ethel  persists  in 
devoting  herself  to  him  and  his  fancies,  she 
can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  you.1' 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  Ethel ;  she 
is  so  gentle,  so  kind.  Dear  papa,  I  pray  you 
let  me  speak  to  her."" 

"  Elizabeth,  you  may  do  as  seems  best  to 
you  in  this  affair ;  but  remember,  you  are  my 
daughter,  and  do  not  forego  the  respect  you 
owe  to  me  and  to  yourself." 

When  the  friends  conversed  together,  Ethel 
was  too  caftdid  not  to  betray  that  a  circum- 
stance had  come  to  her  own  and  her  bro- 
ther's knowledge  (for  he  had  told  her  all) 
which  affected  her  deeply ;  apd  though  she 
besought  Lady  Elizabeth  not  to  press  her 
further,   her   tears,  her  emotion  were  conta- 
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gious,  and  for  the  first  time  awoke  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  in  Lady  Elizabeth)  to  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Mis*  De- 
lamere  defended  her  brother  from  the  charge 
of  being  wrong-headed,  and  said  with  warmth, 
— "  Elizabeth,  if  to  feel  intensely,  and  to 
love  with  fervour,  even  to  devotion,  be  a 
crime,  that  is  his  fault:  and  if  he  is  be- 
trayed at  times  into  some  degree  of  violence 
of  temper,  oh  !  consider  what  his  peculiar 
situation  is  !  And  who  is  perfect  ?— one  only 
person  perhaps ;"  and  she  coloured.  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth smiled. 

"  Indeed,  dear  Ethel,  I  like  my  cousin, 
and  I  love  you;  but  you  must  confess  that 
to  leave  us  in  the  extraordinary  manner  he  has 
done,  looks  very  strange.  The  whole  country 
must  wonder  at  his  conduct ;  and  I  beg  you 
will  use  all  your  influence  to  persuade  him 
to  write  some  apology  on  the  score  of  health 
to  papa,  or  else  I  much  fear  that  the  late  happy 
intercourse  we  have  enjoyed  in  each  other's 
society  will  be  at  an  end." 

"I  will  do  all  I  can,"   replied  Miss  Dela- 
mere  — "  all  but  forsake  him  ;"  and  she  wept. 
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"  Do  not  forget  me,  Elizabeth  dear,   though 
we  should  be  parted." 

"I  will  never  forget  you,  Ethel,"  she  re- 
plied. "  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  my  father 
now?* 

Miss  Delamere  looked  much  distressed. 
"Say,  dear  Elizabeth,  that  Albert  has  been 
seized  with  one  of  his  low  fevers,  which  so 
often  hang  about  him  for  weeks;  and  being 
unwilling  to  trouble  Lord  Altamont,  he  de- 
parted without  taking  leave.  I  must  for  the 
present  go  to  him :  I  am  the  only  one  he  will 
allow  to  attend  him.  Dear  Elizabeth,  he  is 
my  brother  !** 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Dela- 
mere, Lady  Elizabeth  felt  exceedingly  lonely. 
Nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  com- 
munication which  takes  place  between  two 
persons  whose  every  thought  tends  to  worldly 
aggrandisement.  The  subject  is  arid  ;  it  pro- 
duces no  variety  of  imagery,  it  admits  of  no 
reciprocity  of  feeling ;  it  is  an  incubus  that 
sits  upon  the  heart,  and  locks  up  every  avenue 
of  generous  sentiment.  The  regular  hours  of 
meals  returned,  and  the  same  pomp  of  service 
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and  of  servants  stood  around  the  board ;  but 
the  smile  of  pleasure,  the  hilarity  of  varied 
and  unrestrained  conversation,  never  shed  their 
sunshine  upon  that  ceremonious  feast.  The 
weather,  the  state  of  the  garden,  the  usual 
questions  and  answers  known  before  they  were 
uttered,  sounded  like  the  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  a  bell.  The  father  and  daughter  were 
even  conscious  of  this  themselves;  and  Lord 
Altamont,  partly  to  escape  the  tedium,  partly 
to  provoke  Mr.  Delamere,  invited  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  to  enliven  their  t£tea-t$te,  and  found  in 
his  society  so  much  to  amuse  and  to  awaken 
interest,  that  by  degrees  he  had  an  invitation 
for  every  day  of  the  week,  which  he  likewise 
was  drawn  in  to  accept,  always  reserving  to 
himself  the  Saturday  and  Sunday.  He  was 
often,  too,  an  attendant  on  Lady  Elizabeth 
when  she  mounted  her  Arabian  ;  and  she  had 
been  led  to  take  interest — personal  interest  in 
the  scenes  of  village  improvement,  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  poorer  classes. 

A  new  existence  seemed  opening  before  her : 
the  generous  impulses  which  are  indigenous 
to  the  youthful  heart,  however  much  the  nature 
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of  the  individual,  joined  to  an  ariairshite  with 
the  world,  may  tend  to  eradicate  them  in  advan- 
cing years,  were  now  for  the  first  time  awaken- 
ed, fostered,  and  brought  into  bloom,  without 
her  being  aware  that  she  was  schooled  to  theii 
enjoyment-     But,  like  ooe  who  lights  upon  an 
unexpected  treasure,  she  owned  a  delight  that 
burst  from  an  hitherto  unknown  and  unima- 
gtaed  source,  and  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as 
it  was  satisfactory.    The  whole  character  of 
the  person  underwent  a  change :  Nature  for 
the  first  time  took  the  lead  ;  and  the  hours, 
which  had  often  hung  in  wearisome  state  upon 
her,  seemed  now  too  brief  for  the  measure  of 
enjoyment  which  they  bore  in  their  course. 

Would  this  hare  been  the  case  if  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  had  been  a  less  fascinating  man — in 
person  and  in  mind  of  the  common  race? 
This  question  is  difficult  to  answer ;  for  human 
feeling  is  involved  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  mys- 
tery, that  something  of  its  power  evaporates  in 
an  attempt  to  analyze  it.  It  is  certain  that 
"Troths  divine  came  mended  horn  ha  tongue  :" 
and  every  circumstance  of  daily  life  received  a 
colouring  from  the  light  in  which  it  was  placed 
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by  him,  that  threw  enchantment  on  the  com- 
monest objects  and  occurrences.  We  natu- 
rally  love  those  who  render  existence  sweet  to 
us ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  frequently  gazed  at 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  with  an  expression  of  interest 
and  admiration  that  could  not  but  lead  him 
on  in  the  dangerous  delight  of  awakening  her 
faculties  and  her  feelings,  and  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  the  Pygmalion  which  animated  the 
statue. 

To  Lord  Altamont,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  became 
daily  more  necessary.  In  many  respects  they 
thought  alike,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
politics ;  and  though  the  latter  judged  too 
surely  by  some  of  the  passages  of  Lord  Al- 
tamonfs  life  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
that  there  was  much  in  him  to  blame,  and 
much  to  lament,  still  there  was  a  lofty  bear- 
ing of  opinion,  and  a  safe  view  of  public  events, 
which  he  deemed  invaluable  at  the  then  crisis 
of  affairs.  He  mourned  over  those  of  his 
errors  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  true  Christian  regret,  but  he  hoped  he 
might  yet  find  pardon  and  peace.  And  then, 
he  was   the  father  of  the  bright  Elizabeth: 
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every  day  the  idol  was  pressed  nearer  in  secret 
to  his  heart ;  and  while  he  carefully  reprobated 
the  evil  of  idol  worship  in  speaking  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  was  unconsciously 
guilty  of  the  crime  himself. 

Lsdy  Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  lived  on  in  a 
state  of  happiness  which  seemed  to  have  no 
possible  end.  All  regret  for  the  society  of  her 
cousins  had  passed  away.  She  spoke  of  Ethel 
with  affection ;  she  named  Mr.  Delamere  as  a 
man  of  genius  and  of  singular  endowment, — 
"  But,  do  you  know,"  she  added,  "  he  has  at 
times  half  terrified  me.  His  looks  are  wild ; 
and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  to  advert  to  some 
past  events,  when  he  had  been  ill-treated ;  and 
then  he  would  dash  his  books  from  him,  and 
escape  out  of  the  room  :  and  if  I  spoke  kindly 
to  him  at  such  moments,  it  seemed  to  increase 
his  violence ;  and  when  I  bade  him  recollect 
himself,  and  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  treat 
me  in  such  a  way,  he  would  take  my  hand  and 
kiss  it,  and  weep  like  a  chastened  child.  In 
short,  I  began  to  find  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
pursue  any  study  with  him ;  and  it  was  much 
better  that  he  should  go  to  his  own  home,  and 
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remain  there  till  he  conquers  these  strange 
wild  fancies.  It  is  certainly  hard  upon  dear 
Ethel  to  be  shut  up  with  him  ;  but  she  thinks 
it  is  her  duty  to  remain  at  Rainsford  Pork, 
therefore  I  must  submit  to  losing  her  society." 
(The  submission  was  very  easy,  for  Lady  Eliza- 
beth never  missed  her  cousin  now.) 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  looked  distressed,  and  replied 
gravely,  it  was  a  pity  that  one  so  atniable  and 
of  such  distinguished  talents  should  give  way 
to  bursts  of  temper,  which  rendered  himself, 
and  those  he  loved  best,  wretched.  "  But," 
he  added,  "  perhaps  he  has  some  secret  sorrow 
— Do  you  know  of  any,  Lady  Elizabeth  ?"  and 
he  lifted  his  searching  eyes  slowly  to  hers. 

She  answered  in  the  negative ;  but  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  thought  he  saw  her  change  colour : 
he  felt  a  cold  shudder  creep  over  him,  and  he 
dropped  the  subject. 

Some  weeks  passed  on  with  no  alteration  in 
the  outward  seeming  of  things  at  the  castle, 
but  with  much  under-working  of  the  passions. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  relapsed  not  from  the  duties 
of  his  profession— he  rather  pursued  them  with 
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greater  earnestness;  but  he  wondered  why 
he  should  fed  it  necessary  to  perform  these 
acts  with  so  much  force  of  exertion,  which 
before  had  seemed  to  flow  naturally,  and  to 
be  as  requisite  to  his  existence  as  the  air  he 
breathed. 

Lady  Elizabeth  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Delamere,  and  communicated  its  contents  to 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  "  I  grieve/9  she  said,  "  to 
see  such  despondence  in  my  cousin;  she  evi- 
dently thinks  I  have  forgotten  her,  and  that 
I  do  not  care  for  her  now ;  but  you  know, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  that  cannot  be  the  case?" 
This  was  said  questioningly.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
hesitated ;  he  knew  not  exactly  how  to  reply. 
Lady  Elizabeth  relieved  him  from  this  di- 
lemma by  saying, 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  A  favour  to  ask  of  me !  Surely  that  is  not 
an  appropriate  word ;  say  rather,  an  order  to 
give  me :  if  in  my  power,  it  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  You  know,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn—"  (she  paused,) 
"  that,  in  short,  Mr.  Delamere  and  my  father 
do  not  like  each  other— they  do  not  understand 
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each  other.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  persuade 
papa  to  invite  my  cousin  to  return  here;  and 
then  the  more  difficult  matter  of  the  two  will 
be  to  persuade  Mr.  Delamere  to  accept  the 
invitation.  Still,  I  think  you  are  the  only  per- 
son who  can  bring  this  desirable  event  about 
with  propriety.  I  wish  to  place  it  in  your 
hands:  I  am  sure,  if  you  cannot  succeed,  no 


one  can." 


Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  eyes  sparkled  through  their 
long  and  fringed  lids,  as  he  answered,  "  I  will 
of  course  endeavour  to  do  your  bidding ;  but 
surely,  Lady  Elizabeth,  you  are  yourself  the 
agent  who  can  in  one  moment  effect  the  thing 
you  wish." 

"  Perhaps  it  might  be  so ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  the  invitation  came  from 
my  father  without  my  interference.  We  are 
shortly  to  have  another  public  f&te;  and  I 
conceive  it  would  be  well  that  Mr.  Delamere 
should  be  invited  to  it.  You  know  that,  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  should  my  father  not  marry 
again,  my  cousin  becomes  Lord  Altamont." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  looked  very  steadfastly  at 
Lady  Elizabeth  as  she  gave  him  this  informa- 
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don.    He  saw  no  agitation  or  any  symptoms  of 
concealed  feeling  lurking  beneath  her  worth. 

" I  should  be  sorry  f  she  went  on  to  say, "  that 
we  did  not  all  meet  together  amicably  soon: 
for,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament, 
I  think  my    father  would  probably  wish  to 
bring  in  Albert  as  one  of  the  representatives 
for  this  county.     But  should  this  unlucky  dif- 
ference continue  between  them,  he  may  change 
his  mind  ;  and  then  very  serious  consequences 
might  ensue  to  make  a  lasting  breach  between 
our  families.    Oh  !  prevent  this,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
if  you  can ;  and  above  all,  I  pray  you,  assure 
Mr.  Delamere  that  my  father  sends  him  the  in- 
ntation  from  himself,  not  at  my  suggestion." 

Lady  Elizabeth  had  been  influenced  to  make 
this  request  by  having  received  the  letters 
*hich  follow  : 

"I  had  thought,  dear  Lady  Elizabeth,  that 

1  had  schooled  myself  to  walk  on  in  the  desert 

Mi  which  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  for 

^  without   making   any  attempt  to  diverge 

foui  Wy  any  course.      But  it  is  not  wholly  so. 

^n°*itis  true  that  I  am  a  blighted  being — 
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that  the  affections  of  my  heart  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  my  mind  must  be  quenched :  and  I 
fancied  my  strength  equal  to  bear  the  burden 
of  my  destiny,  without  any  effort  on  my  part 
to  lighten  its  weight,  or  diversify  its  suffering. 
This  is  not  so — with  bitterness  I  confess  it. 
With  humiliation  I  would  fain  sue  from  the 
object  who  has  shown  me  the  hopelessness  of 
my  state  some  temporary  hours  of  delight. 
Dear  cousin — bright  star  presiding  over  my 
dark  fate,  and  rendering  it  more  sombre  by 
the  contrast, — let  me  again  return  to  your 
presence:  I  will  do  anything  —  yea,  anything 
(abject  that  I  am  I) — to  pass  a  few  more  hours 
gazing  upon  your  beauty.  Pardon,  pardon, 
soul  of  the  departed  ! — if  indeed  the  departed 
know  aught  that  passes  upon  earth, — pardon 
me  this  offence,  this  meanness  ! 

"  Oh  !  Lady  Elizabeth,  if  you  knew  all,— 
if  you  could  read  my  sufferings — could  see  the 
mingled  rage  and  love,  and  the  fire  of  hate, 
that  consumes  me,  you  would  pity  me.  But 
do  not  show  me  your  pity — I  could  not  endure 
that !  Bear  with  me  in  mercy,  such  as  I  am, 
and  have  me  recalled  to  your  society.     I  pro- 
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mise  that  nothing  of  all  this  shall  transpire. 
I  will  be  measured,  calm.  Refuse  me  not  the 
favour  I  ask ; — if  you  could  only  guess  what 
it  costs  me  to  ask  it ! 

"  '  Doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire, 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move, 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt  I  love.' 

"  A.  Delamerb." 

"  LETTER  FROM  MISS  DELAMERE. 

"  My  sweet  cousin,  dearest  friend, — I  know 
not  what  my  brother  is  writing  to  you  —  but 
that  he  is  writing  I  know ;  and  I  guess,  from 
all  I  have  gathered  from  him  lately,  that  it 
is  his  wish — his  earnest  wish  to  be  restored 
to  yours  and  my  uncle's  grace  and  favour.  I 
beseech  you  for  my  sake,  then,  heed  not  the 
order  or  manner  of  his  request;  but  as  you 
value  his  reason  and  my  peace,  see  that  he  be 
not  refused.  Poor,  poor  brother  !  his  pangs  are 
beyond  my  power  to  heal,  dr  even  to  soothe. 
If  there  is  any  living  being  who  could  serve 
him,  it  is  Mr.  St.  Aubyn;  and  of  him  he 
speaks  in  such  high  terms  as  I  never  heard 
him  speak  of  any  one. 
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"  Dear  Elizabeth,  grant  my  entreaty,  and 
see  that  my  uncle  writes  the  sort  of  invitation 
which  Albert  will  deem  sufficiently  cordial  to 
accept. 

"  Your  very  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Ethel* 

Lady  Elizabeth  sought  one  of  those  favour- 
able moments  which  women  understand  so  well 
to  bring  about,  and  then  to  seise  when  they 
have  a  point  to  carry ;  and  while  taking  an 
airing  in  the  park  with  her  father,  she  turned 
the  conversation  adroitly  on  the  subject  nearest 
to  his  heart — politics. 

"  I  hear,"  she  said,  "  that  that  radical  Mr. 
Dampier  is  going  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  op- 
pose your  interest  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament; 
and  sorely  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  be 
sleeping  at  our  posts:  not  that  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  his  succeeding  in  the  teeth 
of  your  power  and  interest ;  still  we  should  be 
awake  to  his  machinations.'" 

"  Mr.  Dampier  stand  for  the  county ! — im- 
possible !     Can  Mr.  Delamere  have  incited  him 
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to  such  a  measure  ?     He  im  his  great  friend, 
you  know.19 

u  No,  papa,  sorely  not.  He  may  be  Ms 
friend;  but  the  blood  that  flows  in  your 
nephew^s  veins  ii  too  noble  to  allow  of  Mm 
pursuing  such  measures.  Besides,  I  always 
supposed  that  you  intended  to  make  Mr.  Dda- 
mere  your  representative  in  the  lower  house.* 

"  True,  my  lore,  such  was  my  intention ; 
but  really  of  late  my  nephew's  conduct  has 
been  so  strange — his  abrupt  manner  of  lear- 
ing  us  so  offensive,  that  I  hardly  know  whether 
it  be  possible,  unless  he  were  to  apologise.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  what  I  owe  myself,  and 
you,  my  dear  one,  to  support  a  man  who 
teems  either  mad  or  insolent,  or  both." 

"  He  will  apologise,  dear  papa, — I  fod  sure 
be  will ;  and  although  he  has  great  infirmity 
of  temper,  he  has  a  nobuity  of  mind  winch 
will  never  allow  him  to  disgrace  the  stock 
whence  he  springs.  I  have  often  heard  you 
«y  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
stand,  and  in  my  brief  experience  I  have 
the  truth  of  the  axiom  verified.  How  the  race 
ofthe******  bus  thriven,  although  not 
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originally  of  noble  blood,  and  though  there 
are  many  blots  on  the  escutcheon  of  their 
morality!  And  why,  as  you  taught  me  to 
remark,  but  because  they  all  clung  together, 
whenever  any  one  in  the  slightest  degree  re* 
fleeted  upon  the  conduct  of  any  individual  of 
their  family  ?" 

"  You  are  very  right,  my  love ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  hear  my  principles  come 
back  to  me  in  all  their  force  from  my  own 
child." 

"  I  see  my  cousin  Albert's  faults,  papa ; 
but  under  all  these  I  recognise  your  nobility 
of  soul.  He  is  very  young,  and  there  are 
many  excuses  to  be  made  for  him :  his  un- 
fortunate lameness  constantly  comes  across  to 
humiliate  and  vex  him.  You  know  how  tri- 
vial circumstances  can  humiliate:"  and  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  her  father's  countenance. 

"  You  are  wise  beyond  your  years,  my  own 
Elizabeth,  and  I  will  take  your  counsel.  Ma- 
nage this  affair  discreetly,  so  as  not  to  com- 
promise my  dignity ;  and  when  I  receive  an 
apology  from  my  nephew,  I  will  send  him  an 
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invitation,  and  shall  be  happy  to  have  him  once 
owe  a  resident  under  my  roof." 

Lady  Elizabeth  did  manage  the  conduct 
of  this  business  with  delicacy  and  dignity,  and 
a  day  was  fixed  for  a  return  of  the  Delaraeres 
to  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Day  has  no  glorious  skies,  no  living  shows, 

So  dear  to  me 
As  the  lone,  shadowy,  silent  hour  bestows 

That  brings  me  thee. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Richardson. 

So  felt  Mr.  Delamere  as  he  once  more  ap- 
proached the  castle.  The  year  had  waned  "  into 
the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  and  there  was  just 
that  degree  of  frostiness  in  the  air  which  gave 
a  lucid  clearness  to  every  object,  as  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  shot  upwards  from  the  horizon, 
and  one  dark  streak  of  cloud  rendered  the 
brilliancy  more  dazzling.  As  Albert  rode 
under  the  boughs  of  the  wood,  the  fading 
leaves  rustled  on  their  branches,  and  the  twi- 
light cast  a  mysterious  colouring  around.  To 
some  imaginative  minds,  everything  is  typical 
and  portentous:  Mr.  Delamere's  was  one  of 
these.     He  brushed  away  one  of  the  withered 
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tares  that  lit  upon  his  brow,  and  he  thought, 
"  I  am  like  this  withered  leaf,  and  my  futu- 
rity will  be  coloured  with  a  stormy  hue  !  No 
matter,"  he  continued  aloud;  "the  present 
moment  is  all  I  have  to  look  to — all  that  any 
mortal  can  have;99  and  he  whistled  his  dogs 
after  him,  and  pressed  his  horse  onwards. 

Before  he  reached  the  portal  of  the  castle, 
he  could  espy  a  train  of  domestics  drawn  up  to 
receive  him.  He  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
evading  these  preparations,  and  took  a  by-path 
to  the  stables ;  where  having  placed  his  horse 
and  his  dogs,  he  stole  silently  past  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  up  the  back  staircase,  and 
arrived  at  the  outer  chamber,  before  any  one 
knew  of  his  approach. 

The  page  in  waiting  started  at  beholding 
him.  It  was  Lady  Elizabeth's  page ;  and  the 
latter  ran  to  open  the  drawing-room  door, 
announcing  him. 

"  My  nephew  ?  impossible !"  said  Lord  Al- 
tamont,  rising  from  his  chair;  "  I  did  not 
expect  him  till  supper- time."  And  he  took 
up  a  little  silver  taper,  and  lighting  it,  looked 
at  his  oracle  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece. 

VOL.   I.  I 
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Already  were  Lady  Elizabeth's  hands  kissed 
and  gently  pressed ;  the  librarian  and  chaplain 
were  greeted  hastily :  and  all  this  had  taken 
place  before  Lord  Altamont  advanced  to  meet 
his  nephew. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Delamere,  I  am  delighted — 
I  assure  you  I  am,  but  infinitely  shocked  that 
my  servants  should  not  have  done  their  office, 
and  been  in  the  way  to  receive  you.  Really 
I  must  teach  Germaine  his  duty  better:  we 
grow  rustic  in  our  manners,  which  is  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  But,  my  dear  nephew,  allow 
me  to  offer  you  a  seat,*"  (handing  him  one ;) 
"  and  will  you  not  have  coffee,  or  perhaps 
some  cordial,  after  your  ride  ?  The  evenings 
are  turned  chill  now — I  am  sorry  you  exposed 
yourself  to  the  danger  of  night  air  after  your 
recent  illness.  Why  did  you  not  come  with 
Ethel  ? — Miss  Delamere,  I  beg  her  pardon, — 
she  arrived  exactly  in  time  for  dinner.  Punc- 
tuality in  minor  things  augurs  the  same  in 
higher  ones ;    it  is  a   branch   of  the   parent 


stem." 


Mr.  Delamere  bowed. 
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Lady  Elizabeth  took  up  the  discourse,  which 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

"  I  hope/9  she  said,  "  you  will  not  suffer 
from  the  lateness  of  your  ride ;  that  is  all  papa 
is  anxious  about." 

Mr.  Delamere  again  bowed,  and  a  smile,  but 
it  was  a  bitter  one,  played  upon  his  lips.  At 
that  instant  the  door  was  opened ;  a  greyhound 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  flew  up  to  Mr. 
Delamere,  caressing  him  with  that  devoted- 
neas  which  those  dear  animals,  dogs,  so  truly 
feeLv 

44  Down,  Lily,"  he  said,  u  down  ! — I  beg  you 
a  thousand  pardons,  Lord  Altamont — my  groom 
has  not  tied  her  up  carefully;  and  her  at- 
tachment to  me  is  so  great,  that  she  would 
find  me  out  anywhere,  even  in  your  presence." 

"  Dogs  are  very  serviceable  creatures,"  re- 
joined Lord  Altamont ;  "  but  they  should,  like 
people,  be  kept  in  their  proper  place." 

(i  I  never  would  take  the  liberty  of  intruding 
my  dog  into  the  society  of  those  who  think 
so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Delamere.  "  But  it  depends 
upon  what  we  consider  to  be  their  proper  place. 

i  2 
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As  to  myself,  my  dog  is  my  companion,  my 
associate,  my  friend." 

"  Your  dog  is  highly  honoured,"  replied 
Lord  Altamont,  bowing. 

"  What  a  beautiful  creature !"  said  Lady 
Elizabeth,  caressing  the  greyhound. 

"  Crouch,  Lily,  crouch  !"  said  her  master, 
c*  and  kiss  her  feet." 

The  dog  obeyed.  Even  Lord  Altamont  was 
moved  to  admiration.  "  That  is  really  being 
well-educated,"  he  said :  "  and,  indeed,  I  have 
observed  that  animals  partake  of  the  nature 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  tended,  and  to 
whom  they  belong." 

"  I  never  beheld  anything  so  gracefully  beau- 
tiful," rejoined  Lady  Elizabeth,  putting  her 
hands  around  the  dog's  neck  :  "  I  wish  she  were 
mine.  Would  you  allow  her  to  remain  always 
by  me  ?"  asked  Lady  Elizabeth,  looking  at  her 
father :  "  and  you,  Mr.  Delamere,  would  you 
give  her  to  me  ?" 

She  felt  she  conferred  a  favour  when  asking 
one :  he  felt  so  too ;  and  his  eyes  flashed  with 
delight  as  he  replied  — "  If  you  desire  it,  what 
is  there  I  would  not  grant  ?" 
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"  I  like  that,"  said  Lord  Altamont ;  "  there 
spoke  my  nephew." 

"  It  only  depends  on  you,  dear  papa,  to  al- 
low me,  and  I  shall  call  Lily  mine." 

"  If  that  is  to  close  the  agreement,9*  replied 
Lord  Altamont  with  his  most  gracious  smile, 
"  thine  she  shall  be,  my  dear  Elizabeth." 
s"Oh!  thanks,  thanks;  —  and  to  you,  my 
cousin,  I  feel  deeply  indebted.  But  poor  Lily 
herself,  what  will  she  say  to  the  change  ?  If 
in  a  week's  time  she  will  not  joyfully  obey  my 
call  rather  than  yours,  I  must  restore  her  to 
you.* 

From  that  day  Lily  was  the  constant  attend- 
ant on  Lady  Elizabeth ;  and  the  dog  and  the 
mistress  in  their  respective  stations  seemed 
made  for  each  other.  Lily  showed  great  regret 
at  first ;  but  as  Mr.  Delamere  was  constantly 
associated  in  all  Lady  Elizabeth's  rides,  it  ap- 
peared to  identify  them  with  each  other. 

Lily  became  gradually  reconciled  to  her 
change  of  masters,  and  at  the  end  of  a  short 
period  obeyed  Lady  Elizabeth  rather  than  Mr. 
Delamere. 

"  Ah  !  Lily,"  be  said  one  day,  as  he  en- 
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deavoured  to  inveigle  her  from  her 
in  vain,  "you  have  not  been  proof  against 
temptation ;  you  have  forgotten  me ;  but  I 
cannot  blame  you." 

Miss  Delamere  was  very  happy  in  the 
reconciliation  that  had  taken  place  between  , 
the  families ;  but  after  ten  days  were  passed, 
Lady  Elizabeth  observed  that  she  became  rest- 
less, and  seemed  to  have  something  she  wished  to 
say,  which  yet  was  never  said.  At  length,  one 
day,  as  she  hung  her  head  down  over  her  work- 
frame,  and  as  her  countenance  was  hid  by  her 
hair  clustering  over  it,  she  asked  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  what  was  become  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
and  why  he  had  not  preached  last  Sunday. 

"  He  has  been  absent  on  a  distant  visit  to 
a  sick  clergyman  living  at—,  and  taking 
his  duty  upon  himself.  But  we  expect  him  back 
to-day." 

As  Lady  Elizabeth  spoke,  the  door  opened, 
and  he  was  announced.  Having  made  his 
first  address  to  herself,  he  turned  to  Miss 
Delamere,  and  pressing  her  extended  hand 
affectionately,  welcomed  her  return  to  the  cas- 
tle.    She  looked  up  delighted,  half  rose  from 
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her  chair,  pushed  her  work-frame  from  her, 
and  then  sat  in  motionless  embarrassment.  Not 
even  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  could  mistake  the  nature 
of  her  innocent  but  ardent  feelings.  He 
looked  distressed,  and  turning  to  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, spoke  rather  quicker  then  was  his  wont, 
and  asked  after  some  of  the  sick  neighbours, 
in  whom  she  had  been  taught  by  him  to  take 
an  interest ;  but  she  coloured  as  she  replied— 
"  Since  my  cousins  have  rejoined  us,  I  have 
been  once  more  star-gazing;  and  so  taken  up 
with  the  celestial  bodies,  that  I  have  not  visit- 
ed the  poor  bodies  on  earth." 

"  It  is  Tery  natural  it  should  be  so,"  rejoin- 
ed Mr.  St  Aubyn  gravely;  and  he  sighed. 
"  But  perhaps  to-morrow  your  ladyship  will 

find  leisure  to  go  to  the  village  of ,  as 

I  am  desirous  of  consulting  you  about  the 
disposition  of  the  charity  you  so  graciously 
conferred  on  the  Dawsons  ?" 

"  Oh !   certainly,  to-morrow.     I  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  accompanying  you  ;  and  Ethel 
and  Mr.  Delamere  will  go  along  with  us,  I 
have  no  doubt." 
A  cold  thrill  crept  through  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's 
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veins  as  he  thought  — "  Ah !  our,  visits  wfll 
now  no  longer  be,  as  they  have  been,  visits  of  a 
religious  and  charitable  nature !"  Was  there 
nothing  else,  no  other  secret  motive,  that  made 
him  lament  the  change  ?  The  heart  is  deceit- 
ful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ; 
even  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  knew  not  what  serpent 
lurked  in  his  own. 

There  was  a  pause  arising  from  an  awkward- 
ness felt  by  the  three  persons  who  were  assembled 
which  none  cared  to  own,  and  which  none  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  conceal.  When 
suddenly  Lily  came  to  the  aid  of  the  party, 
(how  often  has  a  dog  assisted  in  dissipating 
similar  feelings  of  annoyance !)  she  jumped 
upon  the  window-sill,— one  of  those  low  win- 
dows that  have  a  seat  in  the  recess  of  the 
apartment ;  and  Miss  Delamere  ran  to  throw 
up  the  sash  and  give  her  entrance. 

"  Lily,  darling !"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  caress- 
ing her  as  she  leapt  upon  her  with  demonstra- 
tions of  love  ;  "  my  dear  Lily,  where  have  you 
been  ?"  The  answer  was  quickly  made,  as  Mr. 
Delamere  approached  and  leant  over  the  win- 
dow-sill, resting  his  arm  on  the  ledge.     "  Ah  i 
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St  Aubyn,"  he  said,  "  bow  glad  I  am  to  see 
you !"  and  be  extended  hit  band  to  him.  Mr. 
8t  Aubyn,  of  course,  returned  tbe  greeting; 
but  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  his  manner 
which  the  quick  perception  of  Mr.  Delamere 
saw  at  a  glance;  and,  looking  first  at  him  and 
then  at  Lady  Elizabeth,  he  said  something  al- 
together irrelevant  to  the  previous  discourse; 
and  tbe  awkwardness  that  had  existed  seemed 
renewed,  and  was  felt  by  all  parties. 

Fortunately,  tbe  first  bell  for  dressing  was 
heard ;  and  the  ladies  made  it  their  apology 
to  retire. 

"  You  dine  with  us,  remember,9'  said  Lady 
Elisabeth,  half-courtesying  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
as  she  left  the  room  :  "  papa  expects  you." 

When  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Delamere 
were  gone,  Mr.  Delamere  joined  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn ;  and  the  latter  expressed  his  gratification 
that  Mr.  Delamere  had  conquered  his  feelings, 
and  was  again  restored  to  bis  uncle's  favour. 
Tbe  natural  and  kindly  manner  which  he 
evinced  towards  Mr.  Delamere  obtained  an 
answering  sentiment ;  and  as  he  had  a  heart 
as  aKve  to  kindness  as  it  was  prone  to  jealousy, 

i5 
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he  thanked  him  warmly  ;  adding,  "  Ethel  can 
tell  you  in  what  estimation  I  hold  you,  and 
how  much  I  value  your  friendship.  You,  who 
are  accustomed  to  dive  into  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  those  whom  you  are  called  upon  to 
assist  with  .your  advice  or  consolation,  must' 
have  been  aware  that  your  knowledge  of  my 
own  peculiar  wrongs  and  sufferings  made  me 
feel  uncomfortably  towards  you.  Nevertheless, 
your  delicacy  and  kindly  advice  have  won  upon 
me.  I  am  not  a  man  of  many  words ;  it  is 
very  seldom  that  I  can  bear  to  say  what  I  feel. 
Enough :  I  consider  you  as  a  friend." 

"  Nor  shall  you  find  me  wanting  — in  that 
trust, — I  hope  not,"  he  added ;  for  a  6ense  of 
misgiving  in  his  own  humanity  always  made 
him  hesitate  to  give  a  promise  without  an 
inward  reference  to  that  Power  which  is  alone 
immutable. 

Soon  after  the  Delameres'  arrival;  Lord 
Altamont  received  despatches  which  confirmed 
the  tidings  that  gave  him,  as  it  were,  new  life, 
by  calling  him  once  more  on  the  stirring  scene 
of   the    political  drama.       A   dissolution    of 
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parliament  was  announced,  and  Lord  Altamont 
looked  to  his  nephew  as  his  representative  in 
the  Lower  House. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  be  said,  when 
informing  Mr.  Delamere  of  the  event ;  "  our 
opponents  are  already  in  the  field,  I  under- 
stand :  but  against  my  interest  their  gold  will 
not,  I  think,  avail  them  much ;  neither,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  can  they  overpass  me  far  even 
io  that  vulgar  commodity— money.  Mr.  De- 
lamere, at  all  events,  shall  run  no  risk  in 
behalf  of  my  interest ;  whatever  the  expense 
may  be,  I  hold  it  mine." 

Mr.  Delamere  expressed  his  thanks,  but  de- 
clined accepting  the  proffered  boon  on  any 
other  terms  than  that  of  taking  all  the  expense 
on  himself.  "  In  conferring  upon  me  the 
favour  of  your  support,"  he  said,  "  I  beg,  my 
lord,  that  it  may  clearly  be  understood  between 
us,  that  should  any  questions  arise  in  which 
I  could  not  conscientiously  give  my  vote  ac- 
cording to  your  lordship's  views,  I  should  not 
be  considered  as  acting  an  ungrateful  part  if  I 
chose  to  side  with  the  opposite  party." 
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Lord  Altamont,  who  for  his  own  reasons  did 
not  allow  himself  to  indulge  the  displeasure  he 
felt,  far  less  to  betray  it,  answered  cautiously, 

."  I  believe  that  hitherto,  my  dear  nephew, 
your  views  and  mine  on  political  measures  have 
been  nearly  the  same ;  and  we  all  know  that 
half-  measures  ruin  every  cause.  Those  who  are 
not  with  us  are  against  us.  Allow  me  to  assure 
you,  it  is  a  very  ticklish  thing  to  say  to  any 
body  of  men,  '  I  will  go  so  far  with  you,  but 
no  farther/  You  are  young,  my  dear  ne- 
phew, and  generous ;  your  nobility  of  soul  does 
not  like  to  be  shackled,  and  I  honour  you 
for  that  sentiment :  but  you  will  find,  that  as 
our  constitution  is  as  perfect  as  earth-born 
things  can  be,  we  must 

'  Beware  not  break  th'  inestimable  chain, 
By  murmuring  discontent,  which  renders  blessings  vain.' 

It  is  dangerous  to  remove  one  stone  out  of 
an  old  edifice." 

"  I  venerate  long-established  laws  and  cus- 
toms, my  lord ;  nor  can  I  lightly  regard  the 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers :  but  the  tide  of 
time  will  bear  away  in  its  lapse  some  territories 
while  it  discovers  others ;  and  I  conceive  that 
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respect  for  the  past  must  he  joined  to  discern- 
meot  for  the  present.  I  would  in  nowise  be 
hoodwinked  by  prejudice." 

"  I  know  your  intellectual  capacity,  my  dear 
nephew,"  (he  feared  it,)  "  and  can  confidently 
trust  to  your  supporting  the  glorious  basis  of 
our  constitution— the  balance  of  power,  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  For  myself,  I  confess 
I  have  been  a  personal  friend  to  monarchy; 
and  should  be  always  inclined  to  lean  to  his 
Majesty's  servants,  whoever  they  may  be,  pro- 
vided they  militate  not  against  the  fundamen- 
tal part  of  our  constitution,  pud  the  aristocracy 
of  the  land.  But  since  we  have  mutually  made 
known  to  each  other  our  opinions,  I  can  safely 
trust  to  your  comporting  yourself  as  one  of 
the  noble  blood  of  the  Delameres  should  do. 
Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  I  hope  you 
will  begin  canvassing  the  county  immediately  : 
not  but  there  is  always  time  enougK  for  every, 
thing,  if  we  do  but  make  a  good  use  of  it; 
for,  as  Seneca  saith,  '  Vitam  nun  accepimus  bre- 
vem,  sed  fccimus;  nee  inopes  ejus,  sed  prodigi 
summit  And  now  I  must  take  the  advice  con* 
tamed  in  these  words,  and  bid  you  good  morn- 
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ing.     May  you  be  as  successful  in  all  your  un- 
dertakings as  you  deserve  !" 

Mr.  Delamere  was  glad  when  this  interview 
ended.      To  owe  anything  to  his  uncle,  even 
his  interest  in  the  county,  was  distasteful  to 
him ;  but  to  enter  a  career  where  glory  was 
to  be  obtained,  fired  his  spirit  with  so  ardent 
a  desire  to  pursue  it,  that  all  else  gave  way 
to  this  leading  principle  of  his  existence.     At 
last  he  said,   u  It  is  possible   I  may  become 
something.     No  longer  the  withered,  insignifi- 
cant denizen  of  woods  and  groves,  the  love- 
sick boy,  the  inglorious  book- worm, — what  I 
write    now,   will   be   regarded  —  the   hoarded 
manuscripts  that  have  so  long  slept  in  their 
obscurity  may  see  the  light,  —  the   statesman 
may  give  dignity  to  the  poet's  lay  ;  and  atten- 
tion, that  would  otherwise  have  been  sued  for 
in  vain  through  the  envy  of  the  myriad  ephe- 
mera of  literature,  may  now  be  commanded, 
and  I  may  challenge  the  test  of  a  fair  tribunal, 
— that   of  the   real  public ;    not  the  spurious 
tribe  of  self-constituted  critics — not  the  puffs 
of  the  money-making  librarian  ;  but  the  award 
of  genius  tried  by  its  own  peers.*" 
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A  self-satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of 
obtaining  well-earned  honours  shed  a  calm 
glory  on  Mr.  Delamere's  spirit  to  which  he 
had  been  long  a  stranger,  and  diffused  its 
radiance  on  his  countenance.  The  society  of 
the  castle  seemed  changed,  by  some  favourable 
but  unseen  influence,  from  its  routine  of  dulness, 
to  an  inspiring  freedom  of  converse  and  gaiety 
of  manners,  which  drew  forth  the  best  qualities 
of  all  its  members,  and  made  the  hours  fly 
rapidly. 

As  Mr.  Delamere  was  engaged  almost  the 
whole  day  canvassing,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  as  often 
as  he  could  be  spared  from  his  clerical  duties, 
was  in  requisition  to  attend  Lady  Elizabeth 
and  Ethel  on  their  rides;  and  this  tempta- 
tion made  him  oftentimes  question  himself 
whether  he  did  not  trench  upon  hours  that 
ought  to  have  been  otherwise  employed.  Cer- 
tain it  was,  he  found  less  delight  in  his  library  ; 
and  at  times,  when  he  had  just  determined 
to  conquer  the  dissipation  of  his  spirits  and 
•ettle  himself  seriously  to  his  usual  studies, 
•ome  delicately-coloured  note,  redolent  of  per- 
fume, fresh  from  the  touch  of  the  writer,  came 
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to  request  hit  care  and  attendance  on  a  di* 
tant  excursion;  or  some  advice  was  asked 
about  the  transplanting  of  various  trees  and 
flowers  in  the  garden,  which  it  would  have 
been  uncourteous  to  refuse.  Besides,  could 
he  not  redeem  the  morning  hour  by  taking 
the  evening  one  for  studious  labour?  The 
days  closed  in  early  now,  and  there  was  some- 
thing favourable  to  study  in  the  cheerful  fire 
and  the  candle-light.  He  should  read  to  more 
advantage  by  giving  the  preference  to  night, 
and  ensuring  health  by  exercise. 

The  reasoning  of  the  passions  is  the  power* 
ful  wile  of  the  Tempter.  Day  after  day  some 
new  apology  was. sought  for  and  found  ;  and 
when  the  evening  came,  Lord  Altamont,  who 
had  endowed  him  with  his  living,  had  surely 
a  right  to  demand  some  small  sacrifice  of  his 
time  to  his  patron's  pleasure. 

There  is  no  saying  how  far  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  duty  might  not  have  carried  him,  had 
not  the  seventh  day  returned ;  and  then  the 
solemnity  of  that  holy  rest  recalled  him  with  a 
startling  sense  of  awe  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
station  he  had  voluntarily  embraced.    Strange 
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to  say,  he  never  preached  with  more  fervour, 
Defer  with   more  awful  denunciation  against 
sin,  never  with  more  powerful  arguments  to 
inculcate  the  beauty  of  holiness,  than  he  did 
on  that  day.     His  fame  as  a  divine  spread  over 
the  county,   and  persons  flocked   from   afar 
to  hear  him.      Curiosity  was  awakened,  and 
Fashion   pronounced  him  a  fine  preacher;— 
Fashion !    to  what  will  its  impertinence  not 
reach?     A  deceitful   self-complacency  gained 
ground  in  his  heart ;  his  scruples  as  to  relaxa- 
tion from  study  gradually  became  fainter,  and 
his  visits  to  the  poor  were  still  as  assiduous 
as  ever,  for  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Dela- 
mere    generally  accompanied    him    on    these 
charitable  pilgrimages. 

He  was  one  day  called  upon  to  attend  a 
dying  man,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  worthless  character,  and  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge.  The  call  was  the 
more  urgent  because  the  man  would  not  con- 
sent to  see  any  other  clergyman.  He  prepared 
to  obey  the  summons,  when,  at  the  moment 
that  be  was  leaving  his  house,  the  well-known 
page  from  the  castle  appeared,  holding  one  of 
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those  tiny  missives  which  contain  such  chronicles 
of  good  and  ill,  of  sweet  and  hitter  fruit.  The 
holy  book  which  he  was  about  to  take  with 
him  was  laid  down  on  the  table*  the  note 
opened:  it  contained  an  invitation,  almost  a 
kind  command,  to  join  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
Miss  Delamere  on  an  excursion  to  Stonehenge . 
"They  bad  lived  all  their  lives'9— the  ladies 
wrote  in  the  plural  number  —  "near  that 
curious  monument  of  the  early  world,  and  had 
never  visited  it.  He  must  positively  go, — the 
day  was  so  fine,  and  the  next  day  there  might 
be  rain,  and  the  season  was  rapidly  waning 
into  the  latter  part  of  autumn.  No  denial 
could  be  taken." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  breathed  quickly ;  he  mecha- 
nically placed  his  bible  in  his  pocket,  hesita- 
ted, took  up  a  pen,  traced  the  first  words  of  an 
excuse,  or  rather  of  a  statement  of  the  fact ; 
but  the  pen  was  thrown  down.  "  I  had  bet- 
ter,1' he  thought,  ** answer  in  person;  it  is 
only  a  mile  out  of  my  road  to  go  by  the  castle; 
and  then  I  can  explain  the  nature  of  my  engage- 
ment to  the  ladies." 

As  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  horse,  which 
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took  the  accustomed  way  without  guidance, 
he  began  to  argue  with  himself,  or  rather  to 
sophisticate.  "  I  can  accompany  Lady  Eliza* 
beth,"  he  thought,  "  and  not  neglect  my  duty. 
While  she  waits  to  take  refreshment  at  the  inn, 
I  can  go  to  Richardson's  bouse,  and  shall  hare 
full  time  to  read  and  pray  with  him,  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  while  she  views  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  its  neighbourhood." 

Having  thus  deceived  himself  into  a  belief 
that  he  had  reconciled  his  wishes  to  his  duty, 
it  was  an  easy  task,  when  he  beheld  Lady 
Elizabeth  riding  on  Fair  Star,  and  Miss  Dela. 
mere  on  her  chestnut-coloured  horse,  to  forget 
everything  save  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 

There  is  a  freshness  and  a  purity  in  early 
morning  which,  to  the  physical  and  moral 
state  of  man,  is  vigour  and  delight.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  sensualist,  the  idle,  or  the 
vain,  taste  its  ethereal  joys.  A  mystical  spirit 
lurks  in  the  perfumed  breath  of  awakened 
creation  which  is  undoubtedly  gifted  with 
supernatural  power.  Those  who  would  live 
long  and  see  good  days  must  habitually  be- 
coae  early-risers.      The  loss  of  the  morning 
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hour  is  never  retrieved.  This  Mr.  Delamere 
felt  and  expressed ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  agreed 
with  him,  and  declared,  that  at  whatever  hour 
she  retired  for  the  night,  she  always  rose  at 
her  accustomed  time  the  next  day. 

"  Yes,"  be  replied  with  a  gentle  inflection 
of  voice ;  "  would  all  your  excellent  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  poor  ever  have  been 
brought  to  the  perfection  they  now  are,  had 
not  your  own  eye  watched  over  them  early  and 
late  r 

Lady  Elizabeth  felt  her  cheeks  burn  at  this 
commendation,  for  she  well  knew  that  the 
practical  part  of  her  good  deeds  had  ever  de- 
volved on  the  modest  Ethel ;  of  whose  silence 
and  self-devotion,  however,  she  felt  as  secure 
on  the  present  occasion  as  sh^  had  ever  done. 
The  achievement  of  great  actions,  and  the 
motive  which  stimulates  their  performance, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  fulfilment,  are 
very  different  parts  of  the  work. 

Lady  Elizabeth  gave  the  rein  to  Fair  Star ; 
and  now  arrived  on  the  high  downs,  the 
party  galloped  onwards  for  some  time  without 
farther  converse.     There  are  analogies  in  all 
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natural  objects  to  human  feelings,  and  the 
character  of  the  outspread  turf— nothing  but 
plain  and  sky — conveys  that  impression  of 
boundless  greatness  which  was  in  accordance 
with  Lady  Elizabeth's.  "  I  like  this  uninclo*- 
ed  territory,"  she  said,  checking  her  speed; 
"  I  would  not  wish  it  cultivated." 

"  Poetically  speaking,  neither  would  I,"  re- 
plied Mr.  St  Aubyn ;  '*  but  when  you  reflect 
how  much  employment  might  be  given  to  the 
poor  by  some  vast  scheme  of  agricultural  im- 
provement on  this  extent  of  land,  it  would  be, 
I  am  certain,  a  reason  that  would  weigh  with 
you  to  change  the  feeling  of  romance  into  that 
of  practical  utility.  Immense  wealth  might  be 
obtained  by  some  noble  speculator,  and,  above 
all,  immense  benefit  might  accrue  to  the  poor, 
were  a  plan  of  this  sort  digested  and  carried 
into  effect.  It  would  be  worthy  of  you,  Lady 
Elizabeth,  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  such  a 

plan." 

She  listened  with  unaffected  interest.  "  Yes,1' 
ibe  said,  "  you  speak  wisely  and  well ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  can,  I  will  lose  no  time  in  considering 
this  matter." 
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"  It  may  be  questioned,"  continued  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  "  whether  or  not  the  waste  grounds, 
as  they  are  called,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  would  not  have  been 
better  left  to  nature.     There  is  too  vast  an  ag- 
gregation of  human  life  there  already :  London 
will  not  become  more  prosperous  by  becoming 
more  extended,  but  the  reverse.    Positively,  it 
makes  me  tremble  to  consider  the  daily-grow- 
ing multitude  of  buildings.     There  is  a  fearful 
plethora  of  ambition,  which,  like  the  steaming 
richness  that  engenders  fungus,  gives  out  un- 
healthy spawn  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Nothing  really  fine  in  architecture  has  arisen 
amidst  the  innumerable  animalculse  of  buildings 
that  close  London  in  on  every  8ide.-= — Westmins- 
ter Abbey,  St.  PauFs,  —  look  at  these,  —  did 
they  rise  up  in  a  day  ?    Are  they  servile  imita- 
tions even  of  classic  or  Attic  models  ?  No  ;  they 
are  fanes  suited  to  the  character  and  the  genius 
of  the  people  and  the  country  to  which  they  as- 
similate, and  which  they  adorn.   Where  is  there 
any  mind  now  to  conceive,  any  hand  to  under- 
take, a  national  monument  of  such  kind  ?    Life 
is  too  short,  selfishness  too  rife;  it  grasps  at 
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the  present  moment,  it  lives  not  in  futurity ; 
it  speculates  on  the  means  of  self-indulgence 
alone,  and  calls  its  meanness,  glory:  but  no* 
thing  is  truly  great  that  bears  no  reference 
to  the  past,  and  is  not  calculated  to  live 
is  the  future.9* 

Ethel  listened  with  an  attention  that  sank 
deep  into  her  heart.  Lady  Elisabeth  felt  her 
spirit  rise  to  the  desire  of  being  the  person  to 
act  upon  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  suggestion,  and  she 
relapsed  into  silence,  which  was  not  broken 
till  they  approached  the  locality  of  Stonehenge. 
Leaving  their  horses  at  the  inn,  they  walked  to 
the  magical  remains  of  those  huge  and,  as  it 
were,  self-poised  stones,  which  contain  so  vast  a 
field  of  speculation  for  the  antiquary,  and  so 
much  excitement  to  the  imaginative  mind. 

"  Did  human  victims  suffer  on  this  spot  ?" 
asked  Miss  Delamere,  as  she  gazed  intently  on 
the  huge  grey  stones ;  "  and  did  idolaters 
worship  the  serpent  here  ?  It  makes  one  fear 
to  tread  the  ground,  thinking  of  such  unhal- 
lowed and  cruel  rites.* 

"  That  there  was  from  the  earliest  time,  and 
now  is,  and  probably  will  be  to  the  latest,  a 


exist  only   in   a   few   scattered   remnant: 
various  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  th< 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  remains,  thei 
real  and  fearful  worship  of  the  Evil  One  ii 
hearts,   which   has  existed    since  the  < 
Adam's  fall,  at  which  we  should  all  do  , 
tremble.     I   have  no  doubt  that  these 
before  us  formed  an,  ancient  temple  dec 
to  false  gods.     The  beautiful  ornaments 
ancients,  and  the  less  classical  but  w 
curious  workmanship  of  the  Chinese,  a] 
to  show  a  typical  allusion  to  the  power 
serpent.     I  confess  that  the  ornaments  (1 

* 

ful,  I  allow,  in  their  form,)  which  modern 
lery  has  adopted  after  the  ancients,  have . 
seemed  to  me  misplaced  on  the  person 
Christian  woman.     Surely  the  dove,  the 
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the  words  he  tittered  as  though  they  were 
words  from  heaven:  and  yet,  with  all  his 
good  intentions,  of  which  it  has  been  said,  in 
words  of  startling  strength,  "  hell  is  paved,* 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  forgot  the  duty  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  after  luxuriating  on  the 
balm  of  an  autumnal  day,  and  expressing  sen- 
timents of  a  refined  and  virtuous  nature,  he 
thought  not  of  the  dying  man  who  had  sent  to 
him  for  consolation,  until  a  weeping  child  came 
to  inform  him,  on  their  way  back  from  the  inn, 
that  he  was  dead.  Then  he  was  smitten  to 
the  heart's  core,— then>  when  it  was  too  late  ! 
"  But,"  he  thought,  "  I  will  make  reparation  ; 
I  will  go  and  give  gold  to  the  widow  and  the 
orphan."  Still  he  bitterly  felt  that  no  gold 
could  repair  the  omission,  or  silence  the  still 
small  voice  of  upbraiding  conscience.  He  spoke 
hurriedly  to  his  companions  and  left  them  ab- 
ruptly. 

Lady  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Delamere  return- 
ed to  the  castle,  and,  on  their  way  home,  agreed 
to  go  over  the  wildest  part  of  the  Downs. 
They  suffered  their  horses  to  choose  their  own 
paths,  and  Miss  Delamere  ceased  not  to  talk 

vou  i.  * 
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of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  She  told  of  all  the  alms- 
deeds  he  had  in  secret  performed  ;  of  his  con- 
stant attention  to  his  duties;  of  the  love  which 
his  parishioners  bore  him ; — in  all  which  rela- 
tions her  own  love  was  revealed. 

Lady  Elizabeth  heard  all  this  as  though  she 
heard  it  not ;  she  appeared  to  be  conversing 
with  the  stars,  which  had  by  this  time  .'covered 
the  heavens  as  with  a  sheet  of  silver.  It  was 
one  of  those  evenings  of  latest  autumn,  when 
a  frosty  air  gives  clearness  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  dark  canopy  above,  rendered  dark  by 
contrast  of  the  scintillating  stars  which  hung 
suspended  in  ether,  appeared  as  though  it  were 
pregnant  with  life  and  palpitated  with  motion. 
Their  long  silvery  beams  seemed,  to  a  fanciful 
view,  to  attach  earth  to  heaven,  and  not  a 
sound  of  this  lower  world  disturbed  the  si- 
lence of  the  spiritual  colloquy  with  the  worlds 
above. 

"  I  would  I  could  read  the  mysteries  written 
there!"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  pointing  up- 
wards. "  Your  brother,  Ethel,  is  learned  in 
that  lore;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  now  for 
many  days;   he  seems  to  have  forgotten  us 
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since  there  has  been  a  question  of  this  elec- 
tion. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  he  can  forget  you, 
Elizabeth :  it  is  perhaps  because  he  thinks  of 
you  too  much,  that  he  avoids  your  presence, 
and  endeavours  to  find  that  interest  in  other 
matters  which,  in  fact,  he  only  feels  in  your 
society.  Oh,  if  you  could  have  seen  him,  as 
I  have  done,  during  the  time  we  were  banished 
from  the  castle,  you  would  at  least  accord  him 
your  compassion !" 

"  Nonsense,  Ethel !  Men  have  died  from 
time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but 
not  for  love." 

Miss  Delamere  rejoined :  "  So  it  may  be, 
Elizabeth,  in  the  gay  world,  where  one  object 
drives  out  the  thought  of  another ;  but  remem- 
ber, my  brother  has  never  lived  like  other 
young  men.  His  pursuits,  his  tastes,  his 
studies,  have  lain  quite  in  another  walk  from 
what  are  called  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
and  I  dread,  for  him,  that  too  great  and  con- 
stant intimacy  with  you,  which  at  once  makes 
the  charm  and  the  poison  of  his  existence. 
Indeed,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  since  ire  are  on 

r  2 
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this  topic,  I  will  unburthen  toy  heart  to  you ; 
and  I  beseech  you  not  to  disregard  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  If  you  could  not  ultimately 
accept  my  brother's  love,  make  known  your 
decision  in  a  manner  that  he  cannot  mistake 
or  misconstrue  as  holding  out  hope." 

Lady  Elizabeth  replied  somewhat  haughtily, 
"  I  do  not  think,  Ethel,  that  I  have  ever  de- 
served a  rebuke  for  my  conduct,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  be  schooled  by  you.  Rest  assur- 
ed, that  when  I  see  cause  to  assert  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  me,  I  shall  not  be  backward  in 
doing  so ;  but  hitherto  your  brother,  Mr.  D*- 
lamere,  has  never  shown  me  more  attention 
than  the  affection  of  a  cousin  warranted."  The 
remembrance,  however,  of  the  letter  she  had 
received  from  him  crossed  her  mind,  and  she 
paused;  then  resuming  her  speech,  added, 
"  Enough  on  this  idle  subject ;  pray,  Ethel,  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  it." 

The  groom  now  rode  up  to  the  ladies,  de- 
claring that  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  could 
not  find  the  track  which  conducted  to  the  high 
road.  He  further  said,  that  they  had  got  upon 
some  steep  ruts,  so  deep  and  dangerous*  that 
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he  would  advise  them  to  dismount,  till  he  went 
in  search  of  the  road.  Ethel  objected  to  being 
left  alone,  and  for  a  moment  they  were  consi- 
derably perplexed ;  when  Lady  Elisabeth  col- 
lected her  thoughts,  and  gazing  at  the  stars, 
said  she  believed  that  she  knew  bow  to  direct 
their  way  ;  and  having  dismounted,  took  Ethel's 
arm,  while  she  gave  the  horses  to  be  led  by 
their  groom. 

For  some  time  she  walked  on  in  silence, 
till  a  black  streak  on  the  horizon  showed  them 
the  extensive  woods  which  skirted  the  wolds 
and  surrounded  the  grounds  of  the  castle. 
Every  moment  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
trees,  they  became  more  distinct,  for  the  moon, 
which  had  hitherto  not  arisen,  now  shone  out 
fesplendently ;  and  they  had  also  the  comfort 
of  finding  themselves  on  the  hard  smooth 
road,  so  that  they  remounted  their  horses  and 
cantered  on  swiftly  towards  the  wood. 

u  Now,"  said  the  groom, — **  now,  my  lady, 
I  know  my- way;  but  we  are  still  some  miles 
from  the  castle."  They  quickened  their  pace, 
and  reached  a.  turn  of  the  road  where  the  boughs 
of  the  trees  overarched,  and  partially  darken- 
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ed  it  by  their  shadow,  so  that  again  they  were 
compelled  to  walk  their  horses ;  when  sudden- 
ly two  men  rushed  out  and  seized  their  reins. 
Miss  Delamere  screamed ;  Lady  Elizabeth  ask- 
ed what  they  wanted,  and  immediately  add- 
ed, "  If  it  is  money,  I  will  give  you  what  I 
have ;  but  if  you  maltreat  us,  it  will  be  to  your 
own  cost.  We  are  too  well  known  not  to  be 
avenged  by  our  friends." 

The  men  uttered  some  growling  words,  ac- 
companied by  oaths,  while  Lady  Elizabeth 
searched  for  her  purse ;  and  the  groom  at  the 
moment  riding  up,  snatched  his  mistress's 
reins  from  the  hands  of  the  man,  who  was  not 
prepared  for  the  sudden  action,  and  calling 
to  him  in  an  authoritative  tone,  said,  "  Joe,  my 
lad,  if  you  do  not  this  moment  let  the  ladies 
pass  without  molestation,  I  will  settle  you." 

But  this  appeal  and  threat  were  not  attended 
to  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  volley  of  oaths  from  the 
others  was  the  only  reply ;  when  a  regular 
battle  with  the  servant  ensued.  Miss  Dela- 
mere screamed.  Lady  Elizabeth  did  not  lose 
her  presence  of  mind  ;  and  though  her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  fly,  she  thought  that  by  remaining 
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she  might  save  the  groom,  who  was  overmatched 
by  the  two  villains  who  had  both  set  upon  him. 
She  called  loudly  on  them,  as  they  valued  their 
lhres,  to  desist ;  "  For,"  she  said,  "  you  will  be 
discovered,  and  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  conduct," 
Every  instant,  which  seemed  an  age,  she 
became  more  and  more  in  despair  of  saving 
the  groom;  when  suddenly  a  man,  whom  she 
immediately  recognised  to  be  Mr.  Delamere, 
darted  across  the  path,  and  at  one  quick- 
spoken  word  from  her  attacked  the  combat- 
ants: the  match  being  now  equal,  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, by  the  assistance  of  his  good  knotted 
stick  that  he  always  carried  with  him,  felled 
one  of  the  assailants  to  the  earth ;  but  the 
other  made  off,  and,  plunging  into  the  thicket, 
was  lost  to  their  sight.  He  said  he  would 
remain  with  the  groom  to  watch  the  disabled 
man,  until  such  time  as  Lady  Elizabeth  should 
send  him  assistance  from  the  castle. 

"  Your  road  lies  straight  before  you,  —  you 
cannot  mistake  the  way ;  the  night  is  clear,  and 
I  have  no  alternative  left  but  to  trust  you  are 
safe.     Ride  on  quickly — lose  not  a  moment." . 

The  whole  transaction  had  passed  so  rapidly, 


present,  may  recover ;  and  then  the  fi 
begin  again,  even  more  desperately  than 
u  Fear  not  for  me,"  cried  Mr.  Del 
"  see,  I  am  armed ;"  and  he  produced 
of  pocket-pistols,  that  he  was  in  the 
of  wearing  on  bis  person.  This  re 
Lady  Elizabeth  ;  and  Ethel,  catching 
portion  of  her  courage,  urged  on  her 
and  they  galloped  to  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OLove!  do  habitant  of  earth  thou  art; 
Ad  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee — 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart : 
Bat  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see, 
The  naked  eye  thy  form  as  it  should  be. 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given, 
As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul,  parch'd,  wearied, 
wrung,  and  riven. 

Byron. 

The  wounded  man  was  conveyed  to  the 
county  gaol,  and  was  soon  recognised  to  be 
*  notorious  poacher,  but  had  never  been 
Known  to  be  a  thief  or  highwayman  before. 
He  obstinately  refused  to  give  any  account 
wMever  of  his  accomplices,  and  was  detain- 
^  in  prison  till  the  winter  assizes  should  bring 
him  to  trial. 

It  soon  became  bruited  about  all  over  the 

k5 
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country,  that  Mr.  Delamere  had  saved  Lady 
Elizabeth  from  the  most  imminent  danger ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  Lord  Altamont  in- 
tended to  reward  him  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  The  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing already  declared  his  determination  to  nomi- 
nate him  as  a  member  for  the  county  confirm- 
ed the  report :  but  it  was  nevertheless  without 
foundation ;  for  though  Lord  Altamont  was 
touched  by  his  nephew's  conduct  in  the  late 
affair,  he  was  not  a  person  to  yield  blindly  to 
impulses;  and  though  it  had  more  than  once 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  union  of  the  estates 
would  add  to  the  grandeur  of  his  family  and 
strengthen  his  power,  yet  the  absence  of  title 
made  him  set  the  idea  aside, — at  least  for  the 
present. 

Not  so  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  The  adventure  with 
the  poachers,  and  the  part  Mr.  Delamere  had 
played  in  it,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  state  of  his 
own  heart ;  for  jealousy  at  once  made  clear  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  sedulously  veiled  from 
himself, — namely,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
Lady  Elizabeth  the  wife  of  another  without 
at  least  making  known  to  her  his  own  deep 
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devotion.     "  I  feel,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that 
the  passion  which  consumes  me  is  unfitting  me 
for  the  duties  of  my  station, — for  this  worship, 
this  idolatry,  is  in  me  a  sin.     I  will  conquer 
it ;  I  will  know  whether  it  behoves  me  to  as- 
pire, or  at  once  resign  my  hope." 

Thus  he  resolved,  and  thus  he  argued  ;  but, 
like  the  frost  that  now  gathered  on  the  boughs 
wound  his  dwelling,  and  melted  at  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  so  melted  his  resolutions  and  argu- 
ments before  her ;  and  under  the  awe  of  her 
presence  he  dared  not  utter  the  thought  near- 
est his  heart. 

Mr.  Delamere,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to 
have  laid  aside  his  usual  reserve,  and  was  the 
very  life  of  the  circle  at  the  castle ;  while  his 
open,  cordial  manner  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  left 
the  latter  distressed,  and  rendered  him  so  cold 
to  his  manner,  that  they  seemed  to  have  chang- 
ed characters.  With  Miss  Delamere  alone  did 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  appear  to  be  himself;  he 
sought  her  work-table,  read  to  her,  directed 
her  studies,  and  suggested  her  charities.  It 
*as  a  new  life  to  Ethel  to  live  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  person   whom  she  looked  up  to  as 


knew  it  not, — she  really  believed  that  he 
ration  of  Mr.    St.  Aubyn   was  only   a 
due  to  his  virtues.     Certainly  nothing 
interest  mingled  with  her  thoughts ;  si 
in  a  pleasurable  enjoyment  of  the  hea 
votion,   without  one  reproving  check 
science,  or  one  torpedo-touch  of  prud< 
chill  the  current  of  her  happiness.     Tt 
can  exist  but  once  in  life's  young  drei 
passion,  all  feeling,    all   affections  aft* 
come  undisguised   in  their  several  an 
danger,  of  delight,  of  degree,  of  expec 
but  the  one  first  thrill  of  unconsciou 
that  questions  not  of  consequences,  tha 
not  at  the  shadow  it  may  hereafter  f 
existence,  is  the  beautiful  vision  of  a 
ness  which  is  the  type  of  that  which 
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inmates  would  best  enjoy  the  arrangement, 
md,  with  all  those  little  arts  that  are  in 
woman  second  nature,  she  had  so  disposed 
them  as  to  offer  to  each  group  the  objects  of 
discussion  and  amusement  most  analogous  to 
their  tastes  and  their  pursuits.  Near  Lady 
Elizabeth's  seat  were  books  of  mystical  im- 
port, with  those  curious  rough  woodcuts  that 
often  adorn  them,  and  portfolios  of  prints  of 
the  ancient  masters.  Near  the  side  of  her 
own  establishment  were  placed  her  implements 
of  work  and  drawing,  and  some  manuscript 
books,  which  contained  selections  from  the  best 
authors,  made  by  herself,  whose  works  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  had  recommended  her  to  peruse.  By 
Lord  Altamont,  the  various  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  day,  and  reports  respecting 
agricultural  and  other  county  matters,  lay  in 
well-ordered  profusion  upon  his  table. 

Miss  Delaroere  had  gone  through  all  the  ac- 
customed process  of  making  tea,  and  handing 
it  to  the  parties  assembled,  but  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
arrived  not  at  the  accustomed  hour. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  become  of  our  friend," 
said  Lady  Elizabeth ;   "  he  hardly  ever  fails 


did   not  perform  its   office,  that  the   Ian 
not  give  its  usual*  brilliancy,  and  a  the 
minor  discoveries  of  the  same  kind,  to 
how  grateful  she  was    for  the  remark 
much  she  loved   her  cousin,   but  how 
more  she  loved   him    of  whom    that 
spake.     Still  he  came  not. 

At  last  a  servant  brought  a  note  tc 
Altamont ;  who  having  sought  for  his 
tacles,  and  examined  the  spring  of  thei 
which  he  said  was  broken,  (Miss  De 
wished  it  were,)  at  last  read  Mr.  St.  Ai 
apology  for  not  joining  the  party  at  the 
on  account  of  the  unexpected  arrival 
brother  Lord  Deloraine. 

"  So,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  "  his  bj 
then,  does  pay  him  attention,  since  he  it 
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to  the  reflected  consequence  which  he  might 
derive  from  his  brother's  attention  to  him,  but 
of  his  being  the  occasion  of  keeping  him  from 
her  presence. 

Lord  Altamont  entered  upon  the  genealogical 
descent  of  the  house  of  Deloraine,  and  of  the 
prospect  which  opened  to  the  latter  of  being 
made  a  marquis ;  "  For  he  always  supported 
the  present  government,"  he  said,  "  and  has 
high  claims  for  past  services,  which  must  be 
attended  to.  His  family  were  famous  on  his- 
toric record  for  high  spirit.  I  remember  an 
anecdote  I  heard  of  this  man's  great-grand- 
father, amusing  enough,  but  which  had  nearly 
cost  the  aggressor  his  dismissal  from  his  pro- 
fession ;  indeed,  it  did  so  for  a  time ;  but  his 
vife,  who  sang  beautifully,  and  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  then  monarch,  besides  being  a 
scion  of  the  ancient  house  of  — — ,  contrived 
to  sing  him  back  into  favour,  and  at  length 
reinstated  him  in  his  previous  honours,  so  that 
he  ultimately  rose  to  a  high  grade  in  the  army. 

The  story  was  this  :  Lord was  sitting  in  the 

playhouse,  in  attendance  upon  a  lady  of  whom 
he  was  said  to  be  enamoured,  and  who  com- 
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plained  that  a  personage  who  sat  before  her 
impeded  her  view  of  the  stage.  The  gallant 
Lord  — —  immediately  requested  in  polite,  but 
somewhat  arbitrary  terms,  that  the  offender 
would  remote  to  some  other  placet  in  order 
that  Lady  — —  might  have  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  actors :  to  which  the  offending  party < 
replied,  that  he  was  sitting  by  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  that  he  was  very  sorry  if  his  posi- 
tion rendered  him  in  the  least  a  nuisance  to  any 
lady,  but  that,  of  course,  he  could  not  aban- 
don his  place,  or  leave  those  persons  whom  he 
was  protecting.  '  So,  you  refuse  then  to  com- 
ply with  my  request  ?  Be  it  so — here  goes  P 
Seizing  his  wig,  (it  was  in  the  good  days  of 
wigs  and  swords,  be  it  remembered,)  he  hurled 
it  on  the  stage.  '  There,  go  seek  it,  or  I 
will  myself  send  you  after  it  V  *  Coward  V  said 
the  spirited  Lord  Deloraine,  '  to  choose  such 
a  place  for  making  a  broil;  but  since  it  is 
so,  give  me  instant  satisfaction/  And  he 
leaped  upon  the  stage,  drawing  his  sword ; 
the  other  followed  him,  and  immediately  they 
fought,  among  the  screams  of  the  women,  and 
the  displeasure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  au- 
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It  ao  chanced  that  me  df  the  voyAl 
fcmily  was  present,  who  commanded  fhat  the 
combatants  ahoald  he  forcibly  parted.  Lord 
- —  was  put  under  an  arrest,  and  subsequent- 
ly dismissed  the  army  for  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct;'but  at  length,  as  I  hare  already  said, 
by  means  of  his  wife,  was  reinstated  in  his  mili- 
tary honours." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Delamere,  "  after  all  the 
outcry  that  is  made  against  the  manners  of  the 
present  times,  I  must  confess  I  think  this  semi- 
barbarous  record  proves  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  lived  in   worse.      Not  that  I  would  not 

have  chastised  the  insolence  of  Lord ; 

hot  I  would  have  done  it  in  more  fitting  time 
and  place.  What  would  be  said  now  to  any 
two  men  who  should  so  comport  themselves? 
I  am  certain  they  would  be  scouted  from  all 
society.'" 

"  Doubtless,  my  dear  sir,  doubtless ;  gal- 
lantry showed  itself  in  very  different  colours 
then  from  what  it  does  in  the  present  day ; 
bat  I  doubt  if  the  divine  creatures  have 
half  the  influence  now  which  they  had  in 
former   times.     Aristocracy  and  chivalry   are 


ill    iaj    uic    vulval    tuai  Ptntan   wi    inc  incot 

izinj*  system ;    and  if   thev   were    won 

to  exercise  their  power  sometimes  inji 

ly,  still  they  maintained  the  greatness 

houses,  and  were  in  return  upheld  the: 

whereas  now,  they  are  little  better  tree 

the  Mahomedan  women.    Tis  now 

'  Ridicule  to  bear  a  towering  name, 
Or  hold  a  post  distinguished  from  the  crjo 

Once  mounted  on  his  favourite 
Lord  Altamont  might  have  long  cont 
the  same  strain  ;  but  as,  from  differeu 
his  auditors  remained  silent,  he  saw 
had  walked  over  the  course,  and  tl 
disputed  the  goal  with  him,  so  he  a 
silence.  Miss  Delamere  asked  what 
person  Lord  Deloraine  was. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  rouis  about  tc 
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appellation,  you  must  beware  how  and  on  whom 
you  bestow  it.     Allow  me  to  say,  that,  though 
my  Lord  Deloraine  may  not  be  free  from  the 
follies  of  youth,  he  has  probably  many  of  those 
fine  and   noble    qualities  which    have   distin- 
guished his  illustrious  ancestors.    At  all  events, 
let  us  wait   to  see  him  before  we  pronounce 
lentence." 
"  I  never,  my  lord,  pretended  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  any  one,  knowing  how  unlikely  it 
is  that  any  one  should  pronounce  a  favourable 
verdict  upon  me:   I  merely  answered  my  in- 
uoceot  sister's  question.     Besides,  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  a  roue  :  a  roue  is 
very  often,  in  despite  of  my  anathema,  a  very 
agreeable  personage.      It  is  the  very  essence 
°f  his  profession  to  be  agreeable  :  and  really 
°°e  is  more  indebted  to  a  person  who  diverts 
°°e>  than  to  those  who  have  a  thousand  supe- 
"or  qualities,  and  lack  that  particular  one — 

^eeaUeness." 
"But  permit  me  to  say,  my  dear  nephew  — 

•T  dear  Mr.   Delamere,   that  these  random 

^ersations  of  yours,  brilliant  as  they  are, 

d  **  thrown  out  rather  too  thoughtlessly  :   for, 

fc         ^id  we  not  know  the  value  of  the  more  pure 


t 


/ 


thoughts." 

"Playful! — I,  my  lord,  playful? 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  so  r 
I  do  assure  you,  I  am  in  sober  sadn 
I  say,  that  I  hold  myself  infinitely 
to  any  person   who  makes  himself  i 
to  me,  and  the  reverse  in  due  proporti< 

Lady  Elizabeth,  who  began  to  fear 
conversation  might  lead  to  unpleasat 
quences,  adroitly  turned  its  current  b; 
"  Well,  Mr.  Delamere,  I  hope  you  h 
practising  the  art  you  eulogise  to  sc 
pose,  and  that  you  have  won  the  hea 
the  voters'  wives  and  daughters,  so 
shall  shortly  see  you  returned  the  tri 
candidate." 

iC  I  have  good  hope,"  he  replied : 
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This  observation  tuned  again  the  jarring 
tiring,  and  ere  they  parted  for  the  night  har- 
mony prevailed. 

The  next  day,  Lord  Deloraine  presented 
himself  to  Lord  Altamont.  The  rest  of  the 
family  had  gone  on  an  excursion  to  Wardour 
Castle.  Lord  Deloraine,  according  to  his  wont, 
was  dressed  in  the  very  pink  of  the  mode, 
and  had  that  easy  address  and  manner  which 
win  so  much  on  a  new  acquaintance.  It  was 
not  overdone,  but  it  was  on  the  very  verge 
of  being  so :  he  just  escaped  being  coxcombi- 
cal, he  just  escaped  effeminacy.  But  when 
he  entered  into  conversation,  after  the  first 
words  of  courtesy  were  exchanged,  he  took  an- 
other place  in  the  scale  of  opinion  than  that  of 
a  mere  man  of  fashion.  He  conversed  learn- 
edly without  pedantry,  lightly  without  frivo- 
lity, and  had  the  art  of  making  every  one  pleas- 
ed with  himself, — that  art  which  is  the  Circean 
eharm,  that  none  may  resist  or  withstand,  and 
which  wins  alike  upon  young  and  old,  women 
and  men.  He  bore  the  talisman  on  which  the 
word  charm  is  written,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
he  was  charming. 
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After  the  first  outskirts  of  conversation  were 
entered  upon,  Lord  Deloraine  avowed  that  he 
was  afraid  he  should  not  be  well  received  by 
Lord  Altamont  and  his  family  when  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  come  to  oppose  him 
in  politics.  Nothing,  he  declared,  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  to  allow  any  public 
feelings  to  interfere  with  his  private  friend- 
ships ;  or  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  soci- 
ety, by  suffering  animosity  to  individuals  to 
rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  being  well  receiv- 
ed by  all  persons  whom  in  other  respects  be 
esteemed  and  honoured.  A  fair  and  open  con- 
test was  the  only  line  he  should  pursue,  and 
he  trusted  that  he  should  himself  be  treated 
by  his  opponent  with  the  same  liberality  of 
sentiment. 

There  was  something  so  winningly  gracious 
in  the  manner  which  accompanied  these  words, 
and,  above  all,  such  an  appearance  of  hearty 
sincerity  in  them,  that  they  touched  even  Lord 
Altamont,  who  declared  that  these  were  the 
sentiments  which  honourable  men  professed  in 
by-gone    times,   when    they   were    opponents 
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either  in  the  senate  or  in  the  field,  and  he 
doubted  not  would,  if  anything  honourable 
could  do  so  in  these  degenerate  times,  obtain 
respect  and  esteem.  "  Nevertheless,"  he  added, 
"  I  have  given  and  shall  give  my  most  stre- 
nuous support  to  Mr.  Delamere,  my  nephew, 
is  the  coming  election.*" 

"  I  was  perfectly  aware,  my  lord,  of  the 
circumstance,  and  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  canvassing  you  in  my  favour,  having  been 
informed  before  I  came  here  of  the  state  of  the 
case.  But  let  me  hope  that  this  may  not  in- 
fluence you,  during  my  stay  with  my  brother, 
so  as  to  exclude  me  the  honour  of  paying 
my  respects  frequently  at  the  castle." 

Lord  Altamont  was  fascinated  by  his  new 
acquaintance,  and  secretly  repented  that  he 
had  given  his  promise  to  his  nephew ;  for  he 
argued  with  himself,  "  Here  is  a  man  with 
twice  his  fortune;  with  title,  manners,  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  line  of  politics  as  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, and  in  all  respects  suited  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  my  child.  Why  had  1  not  thought  of 
this?— -it  is  most  unlucky.     Perhaps  even  now 


Lord  Deloraine  and  Lord  Altamoi 
Elizabeth  was  walking  about  the  bea 
mains  of  Wardour  Castle.  She  had 
Mr.  St  Aubyn's  arm  when  they 
from  their  horses,  and  was  admiring  t 
that  spread  out  their  branches  in  sue 
forms  around  the  ruins.  Miss  Delar 
sketching  that  part  of  the  building  n 
beautiful  archway  that  led  up  to  t 
case  in  the  tower  forms  an  object  i 
to  a  picture;  and  thus  Mr.  St.  Au 
left  alone  with  the  woman  he  loved, 
he  thought,  "  if  ever;  now  is  the  tin* 
must  decide  my  fate.""  The  compos 
which  Lady  Elizabeth  was  commei 
the  objects  around  checked  the  pu 
his  heart. 
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lofty  thoughts,  and  are  the  fitting  accompani- 
ments to  an  ancient  mansion." 

"  And  do  they  not  also  bring  to  view  the 
seencry  of  scriptural  history  P  One  laments 
to  be  told  by  recent  travellers  that  Mount 
Lebanon  cannot  boast  now  even  of  such  cedars 
*  these;  nevertheless,  while  beholding  them, 
they  excite  a  wish  to  go  there  and  judge  for 
oraeE  Do  you  agree  with  me,  Lady  Elisa- 
beth r 

"Yes;  Palestine  is  one  of  the  very  few 
countries  I  should  like  to  visit ;  Egypt,  per- 
haps, also— and  Chaldea  the  most  of  all." 

"I  cannot  figure  to  myself  any  earthly 
luppioess,"  he  rejoined,  "  equal  to  that  of 
towelling  with  a  person,  dear  to  one,  very 
dctr,  in  such  scenes  as  those." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  with  a 
**rmth  of  expression  that  at  once  inspired  her 
companion  with  courage  to  unseal  his  lips. 

u  If  I  might  dare  to  hope,"  he  said  in  a  low 
uoder-tone— "  If  I  might  dare — "  and  taking 
W  not  unwilling  hand,  the  secret  of  his  heart 
**  poured  forth  in  that  broken  utterance 
°f  which  no  written  transcript  can  be  given. 

▼OL  I.  L 
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Lady  Elizabeth  was  sensibly  affected :  she 
received  this  declaration  with  a  pleased  and 
gratified  vanity,— -nay,  even  her  heart  took 
part  in  the  bias  she  felt  towards  the  pleading 
of  one  whose  personal  attractions  were  as  cap- 
tivating as  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind 
were  genuine  and  good.  But  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
was  a  clergyman,  destined  to  pass  his  life  in 
retreat ;  his  profession  enjoined  retirement — 
humility :  her  feelings,  therefore,  were  sub- 
dued by  the  habitual  schooling  of  her  mind, 
to  calculation  and  reflection  of  an  after-time. 

Putting  a  restraint  on  the  impulse  of  the* 
present  moment,  she  replied,  "  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn," (how  the  formal  address  chilled  his 
hopes!)  "  I  am  flattered,  pleased,  I  confess, 
by  the  sentiments  you  profess  to  feel  for  me ; 
but  this  declaration  of  love  was  so  wholly  un- 
expected on  my  part,  that  I  am  unprepared  for 
any  reply  :  allow  me  to  say, 

I  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won." 

Here  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  dropped  on  his  knees, 
covered  her  hand  with  kisses,  and,  with  the 
impassioned   ardour  and  energy  of  a  person 
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who  sees  hope  held  out  to  him,  pronounced 
what  an  indifferent  spectator  might  have 
thought  a  rhapsody,  from  which  he  only  de- 
sisted at  the  sound  of  advancing  footsteps, 
and  starting  up,  what  was  the  revulsion  of 
his  feelings  on  beholding  his  brother,  Lord 
Deloraine ! 

The  latter,  however,  with  that  presence  of 
mind  which  it  had  been  his  study  to  cultivate, 
requested  to  be  presented  to  Lady  Elizabeth, 
and  affected  not  to  have  remarked  how  un- 
seasonably he  had  approached  them;  Lady 
Elizabeth's  composure  assisted  in  setting  the 
parties  at  their  ease ;  and  Mr.  St  Aubyn  alone 
betrayed  the  confusion  which  he  felt. 

After  a  short  time  given  to  the  preliminaries 
of  acquaintanceship,  Lord  Deloraine  entered 
upon  a  conversation  which  made  those  who 
were  not  previously  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
racter suppose  that  he  cared  for  nothing  save 
the  beauty  of  scenery,  the  sublimity  of  the  arts, 
and  those  high  pursuits  which  belong  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  He  gave  a  brief  abs- 
tract of  the  memoirs  of  the  house  of  ,  and, 
with  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  raised  up  visions 

l2 
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of  the  past,  and  descanted  learnedly  upon 
the  various  parts  of  the  architectural  ruins 
among  which  they  were  loitering. 

Lady  Elizabeth  listened  with  pleased  atten- 
tion; but  she  observed  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
when  appealed  to  by  his  brother  upon  any 
topic  on  which  he  professed  doubt  or  igno- 
rance, gave  rather  abrupt  responses;  and  she 
remarked,  too,  that  his  countenance  had  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  anxiety  and  gloom 
which  she  had  never  before  seen  it  wear.  As 
to  herself,  she  forgot,  in  the  entertainment 
which  she  derived  from  Lord  Deloraine's 
charm  of  conversation,  the  disappointment 
she  had  felt  in  having  been  prevented  by  his 
inopportune  approach  from  receiving  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn's  full  tribute  of  homage.  Another  time, 
however,  she  consoled  herself  by  thinking, 
would  do  as  well;  and,  in  the  interim,  Lord 
Deloraine  availed  himself  of  the  temporary  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained,  to  show  forth  his  own 
versatile  powers  of  pleasing. 

At  length  Lady  Elizabeth  said,  "  We  must 
seek  for  Ethel :  her  love  of  sketching  has 
made  her  forgetful  of  the  hour.     It  is  time  that 
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we  return ;  my  father  must  not  be  made  to 


wait.* 


As  she  spoke,  Ethel  approached,  and  of 
course  Lady  Elizabeth  presented  her  to  Lord 
Debraine.  He  seemed  struck  by  her  air,  and 
the  peculiar  ingenuousness  of  expression  which 
beamed  brightly  in  her  eyes  and  played 
wound  her  dimpled  mouth.  Her  sketch,  too, 
astonished  him  ;  he  declared  it  was  not  a  lady's 
drawing,  but  bore  the  impress  of  a  master's 
hand;  "  It  has  nothing  of  the  dotting  and 
wriggling  which  is  called  freedom  of  touch,"" 
he  said,  "  but  the  lines  are  conceived  in  the 
"rind  ere  they  are  traced  on  the  paper,  and 
give  faithfully  and  boldly  the  image  of  the 
things  they  delineate." 

While  Lord  Deloraine  thus  pronounced 
uP<m  the  execution  of  Miss  Delamere's  draw- 
IQg*  her  eyes  were  lifted  cautiously,  but  with  a 
^tinizing  glance,  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  coun- 
tenance, and  seemed  to  seek  their  meed  of 
P^se  from  him.  He,  however,  remained 
*3*nt,  and  hardly  looked  at  the  drawing.  Lord 
Deloraine  required  nothing  more  to  put  him 
Perfectly  au  fait  of  the  sentiments  of  the  differ- 
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ent  parties,  than  merely  to  glance  at  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances;  and  he  read 
their  history  in  his  own  mind  pretty  nearly 
as  it  existed.  Of  this  knowledge,  however, 
he  betrayed  nothing  to  those  whom  it  con- 
cerned, but  spoke  with  perspicuity  and  fluency 
on  various  subjects,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
restoring  every  one  to  good  humour  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  themselves. 

Nor  was  he  less  successful  afterwards  in 
gaining  Lord  Altamoht's  good  will.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  found  himself  as  regular  a  visit- 
ant at  the  castle  as  his  brother ;  and  he  soon 
won  the  favour  of  all,  except  perhaps  of  Mr. 
Delamere,  who  regarded  him  with  a  deep  and 
searching  expression  of  eye,  from  which  his 
own  did  not  always  dare  to  meet  the  scrutiny ; 
and  when  Mr.  Delamere  declared  that  he  was 
to  absent  himself  on  business  connected  with 
the  approaching  election,  his  absence  ^as  rather 
a  relief  to  every  one  at  the  castle. 

Lady  Elizabeth  had  now  quite  enough  upon 
her  hands  between  .the  two  brothers,  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  and  Lord  Deloraine.  The  former,  en- 
couraged by  the  few  words   of  hope  she  had 
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uttered  on  hearing  the  declaration  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  more  justly   still  by  a  softness 
of  voice  and  manner  which  is  indescribable, 
but  which  every   one    in    a  similar  state  of 
feelings  with  Mr.  St  Aubyn  has  experienced 
to  be  dangerously   inebriating,  when  coming 
from  the    object    dearest    to    them,   hovered 
wound  her   footsteps,   and    hung    entranced 
upon  her  music,  and  lived,  in  short,  the  life 
°f  a  lover,  rather  than  that  of  a  clergyman. 
The  words,  that  she 

"—Would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won," 

BWoded  in  his  ears  with   his  last  and   first 
waking  senses,  and  prevented  his  pressing  for 
*  more  direct  answer  to  his  suit. 
How  has  a  word — a  line,  it  may  be — outlived 
to  our  memories  even   the   sentiment   which 
gave  it   birth,  and   that    too   with   which   it 
inspired  ourselves  !  — but  yet  was  graven  with 
*uch  depth  and  strength,  that,   though   time 
tod  circumstances  may  have  covered  it  with 
many  coatings  of  oblivion,  some  chance  clear- 
ance of  these  has  brought  the  feeling  forth 
again  vividly  for  a  moment,  (perhaps  only  for 
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a  moment,)  and  then,  like  those  remnants  of  the 
dead  which  have  been  preserved  from  decay, 
and  which,  being  unearthed,  mock  the  eye 
with  a  brief  vision  of  vitality,  have  like  them 
crumbled  again  to  airy  nothing. 

Like  all  persons  under  a  similar  infatuation, 
however,  there  were  lucid  intervals,  in  which 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  read  with  the  clear  distinct- 
ness of  reason,  that  he  was  acting  a  part  wholly 
unbecoming  his  station,  and  aspiring  to  make 
a  woman  his  wife  who  was  unfitted  to  share 
his  destiny,  even  could  he  have  won  her  to 
his  wishes :  but  the  inebriation  of  her  presence 
soon  resumed  its  sway,  and  passion  argued  with 
an  overwhelming  eloquence  which  carried  all 
before  it. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Deloraine,  without  ex- 
periencing the  hundredth  part  of  the  genuine 
love  his  brother  bore  her,  was  not  insensible  to 
Lady  Elizabeth's  transcendent  charms.  Above 
all,  he  thought  that,  could  he  obtain  her  hand, 
he  should  obtain  likewise  her  father's  interest 
in  politics ;  and  that  under  the  rose  to  win  the 
lady,  would  be  to  win  the  election. 

On  her  part,  if  love  had  touched  her  heart,** 
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ambition  still  held  full  sway  over  her  mind ; 
and  she  calculated  very  exactly  the  reasons 
for  and  against  a  marriage  of  love,  and  a  mar- 
riage of  rank,  riches,  and  title.  The  ques- 
tion was  decided  in  one  moment  in  favour  of 
the  latter ; 

"  Tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six ;" 

Pope. 

bnt  a  touch  of  nature  lingered  still  in  her 
heart,  and  she  indulged  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
tenderness  in  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  presence;  al- 
though she  determined  she  would  sacrifice  him 
*t  once,  and  without  any  compunction,  to 
attain  a  position  of  greatness. 

One  day,  when  the  cousins  were  alone  to- 
pther,  "  Are  you  aware,  my  dear  Elizabeth  ?" 
*«  Miss  Delamere  to  her, — "  Are  you  aware,*" 
"xl  she  hesitated  and  blushed,  "  that  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  is  in  love  with  you,  and  that  it  is  cruel 

• 

15  you  to  give  him  encouragement  if  you 
*°  not  mean  to  receive  his  suit  favourably  ?" 
She  hung  her  head  downward,  wondered  at 
herself— wondered  how  she  could  have  had  the 
Hlness  thus  to  address  her  cousin, 
lady  Elizabeth  drew  up  her  towering  figure, 
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and  replied,  "  Ethel,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
scold  you,  were  I  not  sorry  to  observe  the 
motive  which  incites  you  to  indulge  such  vague 
suspicions.  Look  at  home,  my  dear  cousin. 
My  heart  is  not  made  of  such  inflammable  stuff 
as  yours ;  and  I  think  I  know  myself  better 
than  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  ever 
should  place  myself  in  circumstances  which 
would  give  any  person  a  right  to  reproach  my 
conduct." 

"  It  is  not  of  you,  dear  Elizabeth,  I  was 
thinking, — or  rather,  it  is  not  for  you  that  I 
dread  any  share  of  the  wretchedness  which 
I  see  you  are  preparing  for  another,  per- 
haps unwittingly.  It  is  the  idea  that  you 
are  —  it  may  be  —  acting  under  ignorance  of 
the  fact  —  which  makes  me  venture  to  un- 
burthen  my  heart  to  you ;  it  is  to  spare  him 
pain — unnecessary  pain — that  I  thus  dare  ad- 
dress you." 

Lady  Elizabeth  half  laughed,  and  looking 
contemptuously  at  her,  answered,  "  So,  then, 
poor  love-sick  Ethel  !  it  is  you  who  are  the 
bird  caught  in  the  fowler's  snare  ?  Truly,  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  had  better  look  to  it :  if  he  has  befen 
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wiling  your   little  tender  heart  into  the  net, 
what  will  your  brother  say  to  him  ?" 

"  Never,  never,  I  declare,"  rejoined  Miss 
Delamere  earnestly,  "  never  did  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
say  one  word  that  could  be  construed  into 
love  for  me — I  never  dreamt  of  the  possibility 
of  such  happiness." 

"  There  are  many  ways  of  making  love 
without  speaking,  Ethel;  and  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  you  are  of  a  sudden  become  so 
unmaidenly  as  to  indulge  a  passion  for  a  man 
who  never  made  the  first  advances.  Remem- 
ber, I  caution  you  to  overcome  this  improper 
attachment  before  it  is  known  to  any  one  else : 
I  shall  keep  your  secret,  provided  you  give 
me  no  further  cause  to  deem  it  necessary  for 
your  well-being  to  disclose  it  to  your  brother ; 
but  I  charge  you  from  this  moment  to  master 
your  feelings,  and  quench  this  foolish,  and, 
I  must  add,  improper  attachment," 

"  Elizabeth  !  hear  me,  hear  me  !"  cried  Miss 
Delamere.  After  covering  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  suddenly  withdrawing  them,  she  spoke  with 
a  determination  of  which  her  cousin  had  never 
■before  thought  her  capable.     "  If,  indeed,  I 
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am  attached  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  I  feel  no  shame 
in  the  sentiment,  whatever  I  may  do  in  the 
avowal.  I  honour  his  character,  I  admire 
his  talents,  I  aspire  to  his  esteem  as  the  great- 
est earthly  boon:  but  I  never  for  an  instant 
deceived  myself  into  the  belief  that  I  could 
be  more  to  him  than  a  friend ;  but  that  I 
am,  and  too  sincere  a  friend  not  to  have  made 
an  attempt  to  save  him  from  wretchedness." 

"Take  my  advice,  Ethel,  look  to  yourself 
and  less  to  him,  and  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  happiness/' 

The  friends  parted ;  but,  alas !  friends  no 
longer. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 

%tfd  me,  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 

Thwein  behold  themselves  :  I  say  again, 

In  soothing  them,  \?e  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 

Which  we  ourselves  have  ploughed  for,  sow'd,  and 

scattered, 
%  nriogliQg  tliera  with  us,  the  honour'd  number ; 
"  ho  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
♦hich  the)-  have  given  to  beggars. 

Coriolanm. 

"  is  well  known  to  all  what  excitement  is 

^aa'oned  by  a  contested   election  in  every 

^  of  persons,  however  distantly  connected 

•M  its  result ;  and,  like  all  excitement,  it  may 

L 

06  a  question  for  the  moralist  to  determine 

Aether  it  would  not  be  far  better  if  such  an 

ev«U  never  existed.     Nevertheless,  such  is  the 

^ed  nature  of  all  human  institutions,  that 

***  system  of  election  in  itself,  were  it  possible 

to  practise  its  laws  in  the  spirit  of  its  framing, 
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would  be  one  of  the  purest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
dearest,  privileges  of  every  British  heart ;  but, 
according  to  its  actual  conduct,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  every  evil  passion  is  awakened  by 
the  strife.  The  peaceful  hamlet  becomes  a 
scene  of  cupidity  and  debauchery  ;  and,  in  de- 
spite of  all  that  is  professed  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  much  of  bribery  of  some  sort  or  other 
carried  on  by  each  party,  to  the  utter  demo- 
ralization of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

Now  succeeded  a  round  of  visits  paid  by  Lord 
Altamont  to  all  his  neighbours,  Lady  Thomas, 
Lord  Jacob  Wynne,  Miss  Knivett,  Mr.  Elvin, 
Mr.  Shughborough ;  for  under  the  rose  Lord 
Altamont  supported  his  nephew's  interests  by 
every  means  in  his  power  :  to  all  those  whom  in 
his  heart  he  despised  he  bowed  low,  and  laid 
some  flattering  unction  upon  them,  which  was 
intended  to  elicit  their  favour.  By  what  appel- 
lation may  that  sort  of  proceeding  be  called  ? 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  lower 
orders,  CI  ark  son  was  provided  with  large  sums, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  apply  wherever  he  saw 
that  money  might  be  charitably  disposed  of. 
Charity  was  the  ostensible  motive,  but  every 
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one  knew  the  real  intention  which  was  couched 
under  this  pretence.  The  usual  presents  of 
clothing,  coal,  &c.  given  at  this  time  to  the  poor 
were  doubled ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Delamere,  went  in  person  to  dis- 
tribute her  father's  benefactions  far  and  wide. 

It  was  not  uninteresting  for  a  philosophic 
observer  of  human  nature  to  remark,  even 
among  the  lowest  class  of  voters,  how  some 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  they  possess- 
ed, perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
and  deemed  its  exercise  so  sweet,  that,  before 
they  would  declare  themselves  in  favour  of 
either  candidate,  they  left  them  in  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  determination  they 
should  make  for  or  against  their  pretensions. 
But  it  was  also  gratifying  to  remark  that  a 
few,  in  singleness  of  heart,  and  from  old  attach- 
ment to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  evinced  an  honest 
pride  in  feeling  they  could  benefit  the  masters 
by  whom  they  had  likewise  been  benefited  in 
their  hour  of  need. 

It  required  great  skill  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Altamont  to  follow  up  his  interests  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  endanger  the  result  of  the  elec- 
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tion  by  an  after  examination  of  the  means  he 
employed ;  for,  to  his  utter  dismay,  he  learnt 
that  Lord  Deloraine  stood  foremost  in    the 
contest,  and  that  without  great  exertion,  as 
well    as    discretion,    his    nephew  would    not 
succeed.    What  was  to  be  done  ?     "  Why,*1  he 
thought,  "  did  not  I  foresee  that  Lord  Delo- 
raine might  dispute  the  seat  with  Delamere  ? 
It  was  not  with  my  usual  forethought  that  I 
acted  in  this  business.     But  when  a  step  has 
been  taken  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
tract, the  only  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  how 
to  turn  it  to  the  least  possible  disadvantage. 
Perhaps  the  knowledge  of  my  friendship  for  the 
opposing  candidate  may  avail  him  something. 
The  marquisate  in  perspective  for  Elizabeth 
must  not  be  put  wholly  aside:    it.  is  worth  a 
little  temporizing,  at  least ;  and,  at  all  events, 
we  must  be  very  candid  and  fair  in  our  deal- 
ings.    In  either  way  that  the  affair  terminates, 
we  have  a  harbour  to  run  into,  by  steering  a 
prudential  course.*' 

Thus  argued  Lord  Altamont;  and  in  this 
light  did  Lady  Elizabeth  herself  look  upon 
the  state  of  affairs.     Mr.  St.  Aubyn  absented 
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Limself  from  the  castle,  and  though  it  cost 
him  the  severest  struggle  he  had  ever  known, 
he  made  an  apology  to  Lord  Ahamont,  by 
saying  that  the  convivialities  necessary  to 
electioneering  did  not  suit  with  his  profession  ; 
and  he  deemed  that  his  absence  could  not  be 
missed,  especially  at  such  a  moment.  Lord 
Altamont  expressed  the  additional  degree  of 
esteem  which  he  felt  for  him  on  this  present 
occasion,  and  was  well  pleased  to  observe  that 
Lord  Deloraine's  attentions  to  his  daughter 
were  not  impeded  by  the  presence  of  any 
secondary  competitor  for  her  favour.  The 
latter  continued  to  make  known  his  great  ad- 
miration of  Lady  Elizabeth  by  those  artful 
insinuations  which  never  fail  to  produce  a 
more  powerful  effect  than  a  direct  compliment : 
they  fell  as  it  were  by  accident  from  his  lips, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  unintentional  betrayal 
of  his  feelings. 

In  all  these  arcana  of  deceit  Lord  Deloraine 
was  consummately  skilled,  and  their  sorcery 
was  not  used  without  producing  its  effect  on 
Lady  Elizabeth  ;  still,  for  some  reason  which 
he  could  not  account  for,  but  which  piqued  his 
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vanity,  he  never  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  blush 
of  approval  or  commanding  a  pleased  attention 
from  Miss  Delamere.  An  extract  from  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  a  friend  in  town  will 
best  develope  his  intentions  and  feelings. 

"  My  dear  John, 

"  I  no  longer  wonder  that  my  puritanical 
brother  should  declare  himself  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  lot.     By  Heaven !  my  gentle- 
man  has   had   rare   sport  hitherto:    whatever 
other  affairs  he  may  have  on  his  hands,    he 
fills  up  the  intervals  of  his  clerical  duties  very 
pleasantly.     I   actually   caught   him   kneeling 
(not  in  prayer)  to  the  proud  and  queen-like 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who  seemed  nothing  loth  to 
receive   his   adorations  in  her  own  ambitious 
mode  of  accepting   homage ;    although   I  am 
mistaken  if  she  does  not  mean  to  make  a  fool 
of  him.     Then,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  drama,  there  is  a  nice  little 
romantic  girl   desperately  in   love   with   him, 
selon  toutes  les  regies  du  romanesque,  who  does 
not  even  condescend  to  cast  a  glance  of  appro- 
val on  your  humble  servant.     Upon  my  honour 
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this  is  too  bad  ! — but  I  am  come  down  to  trou- 
ble the  waters  of  peace — not  in  angel  guise  ex- 
actly, to  be  sure,  but  in  another  that  will  pro- 
duce  quite  as  much  effect.  Well,  all  this  non- 
sense is  very  much  as  it  should  be ;  but  you 
how  it  was  always  my  maxim  to  look  to  the 
great  things  of  existence  steadily,  and  never 
let  these  trifles  interfere  with  the  career  of 
manhood,  or  divert  me  from  my  aim  in  the 
great  end  of  life. 

"  I  am,  thanks   to  gold !  making  my  way 
*dl  with  the  electors.  The  trinkets  I  distribute 
to  wives  and  (laughers,  with  a  certain  air  of 
re/iance  upon  their  friendship,  cannot  be  with- 
stood ;   and   then  my  dress,  —  that   which    is 
vulgarly  imagined  to  be  such  a  secondary  con- 
sideration,  but   on  which  hang  many  of  the 
most  momentous  affairs  of  life, — my  dress  ab- 
solutely astounds  them.    I  venture  upon  a  little 
more  tigerism  here  than  I  should  do  on  the 
great  stage,  and  you  cannot  conceive  how  it 
turns  their  heads.     If  I  gain  the  women  on 
my  side,  I  am  sure  to  triumph  ;  for,  after  all, 
the  men  are  governed  by  them.     I  myself  am 
not  exempt   from   that  weakness.    By  Jove  J 
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Lady  Elizabeth  is  a  glorious  creature; "it  is 
only  a  pity  that  one  must  pass  by  marriage 
to  obtain  her  hand.  This  would  indeed  be 
quite  insupportable,  were  not  her  fortune,  and 
her  title  in  her  own  right,  added  to  her  beauty, 
additional  stimulants  to  the  emprize.  Besides, 
one  must  be  hung  or  married  some  time  or 
another ;  and  I  intend  to  make  the  fitro  passo 
with  the  Lady  Elizabeth. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  that  strange,  half- 
formed  creature  Delamere  has  paid  a  passing 
visit  here.  I  wonder  what  the  women  can  see 
to  admire  in  him ;  he  has  no  air,  no  tournure — 
at  least  none  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of 

your  humble  servant,  or  Lord         ,  or  Mr. . 

Yet  the  fellow  is  not  ill- dressed  either,  and 
takes  mighty  good  care  to  disguise  his  wither- 
ed limb.  One  could  not  call  him  vulgar  ;  but 
he  is  not  like  anything  in  the  civilized  world, 
and,  in  short,  has  the  impertinence  to  set  up  for 
himself  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.  One  might 
suppose  him  mad  sometimes — Faith !  do  you 
know,  that  is  a  very  bright  thought  of  mine, 
and  might  be  improved  to  some  better  pur- 
pose.    And  then  his  strange  person,  half-man, 
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half-monster  —  a  kind  of  arabesque  in  nature ! 
They  tell  all  sorts  of  queer  things  about  him  : 
he  studies  the  stars,  and,  I  believe,  has  taught 
Lady  Elizabeth  astronomy.  In  short,  he  is  a 
nondescript.  It  would  be  very  strange  indeed 
if  this  anomaly  should  cross  my  path  :  if  he 
did,  I  would  treat  him  like  any  other  toad — 
crush  him !" 

Such  was  Lord  Deloraine's  opinion  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  associated,  and  his  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  them. 

The  day  of  nomination  arrived,— -each  of 
the  candidates  was  escorted  to  his  place  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  persons,  colours 
flying,  drums  beating ;  music,  or  rather  noise 
calling  itself  such,  deafening  and  confounding 
the  little  senses  which  the  half-drunken  people 
had  left.  The  high  sheriff  read  the  precept 
and  bribery  act  at  a  quarter  before  eleven 
o'clock,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
crowd  the  propriety  of  giving  a  fair  hearing  to 
each  candidate. 

Mr.  Shughborough  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed Lord  Deloraine  in  due  form,  and  his 


mere    as    the    proper    person    to  re] 
county,  both  in  consideration  of  his 
ed  property  and  his  relationship  to 
of  Altamont.     Loud  were  the  vocif 
the  multitude  in  his  favour  on  one 
loud  the  hisses  and  the  groans  on  the 
Then  Lord  Deloraine  himself  req 
be  heard ;  and  silence  being  at  last 
he  spoke  with  *great   fluency,  and  c 
his  hearers.     He  declared  that  such 
dent  voters   as  the  constituency  the 
him  should  remember  that  nothing  • 
cal  choice  or  discussion  ought  to  I* 
on  with  rancour  or  virulence.     He  * 
serve  of  party  zeal  as  a  clever  writer 
of  wit.  Let  your  wit  be  at  once  as  keei 
polished  as  your  sword.     "  So  wouW 
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ed  friend,  whose  non-approval  by  you  is  suffi- 
cient punishment  without  the  addition  of  your 
invectives.  I  declare  for  myself,  that,  eager  as 
I  am  to  obtain  your  suffrage,  I  can  but  lament 
to  see  myself  standing  here  this  day  the  oppo- 
nent of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Delamere,  whose 
political  principles,  in  as  far  as  he  has  declared 
them,  differ  in  no  wise  from  those  which  I  pro- 
fess, and  whose  career  will  in  all  probability 
be  that  of  his  uncle  Lord  Altamont's,  who  has 
always  been  consistent  in  his  support  of  our 
glorious  constitution. 

"  Gentlemen  and  friends,  although  I  oppose 
the  honourable  and  respected  gentleman  whom 
Mr.  Dampier  has  set  up,  it  is  not  from  any 
diversity  of  opinion  or  wish    to   undervalue 
the  powers  of  my  honourable  opponent ;  but 
simply  that,  as  having  a  great  stake  in  the 
county  myself,  and  being  advised  by  my  father 
to  declare  myself  as  his  representative,  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  do  so.     At  the  same 
time   I  would  have  it  distinctly  understood, 
that  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  and 
regard  for  Mr.  Delamere,  and   am  confident 
that  the  interests  of  my  country  are  perfectly 


nities  as  her  citizens  and  subjects, 
the  organ  of  your  wishes  and  opini 
great  assembly  of  the  nation,  I  do 
soul  believe  that  my  honourable  opp 
Delamere  is  fully  as  competent  U 
your  welfare  and  protect  your  rigt 
self." 

He  retired  amidst  deafening  applai 
Mr.  Delamere  now  came  forward, 
did  with  difficulty,  leaning  on  Mr. 
arm.  Various  election  squibs,  such  . 
duck  won't  do,* — "  Limping  Joe/ 
can't  stand,  man," — "  You  *ve  only 
and  that 's  a  bad  un," — How  can  you 
— At  last,  however,  silence  was  enfoi 
his  sonorous  voice  and  magnificent 
nance,  shaded  as  it  was  in  gloom,  fii 
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and  I  acknowledge,  that  since  I  have  aspired 
to  being  returned  by  you  to  parliament,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  cede  my  hope  to  any  man,  or 
to  believe  that  any  will  fill  the  post  of  your 
representative  with  so  much  zeal  as  I  myself 
shall  do.  Neither  am  I  disposed  to  yield  my 
belief,  that  a  man  whose  pursuits  have  been 
hitherto  confined  to  the  pleasures  of  the  gay 
world,  should  at  once  become  a  man  of  business, 
of  painful  watching,  and  active  habits ;  all  of 
which  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  in  order 
conscientiously  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  member 
of  the  Lower  House.  And,  however  much  I 
desire  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  which  is 
expressed  by  my  opponent,  as  grateful  and 
flattering  to  my  feelings, — perhaps  undeservedly 
so,  in  as  far  as  regards  myself, — still  this  is  not 
a  case  of  tickling  the  itching  ear  of  self-love, 
but  of  boldly  setting  forth  the  claims  which 
each  man  may  conceive  he  possesses  in  order 
to  obtain  public  suffrage.  Mine  are  confined  to 
an  ardent  desire  of  acting  in  public  life,  and 
rest  upon  the  basis  of  previous  study  and  ha- 
bitual discipline,  which  may  in  some  degree 
have  fitted  me  for  so  arduous  a  task.     I  yield 

VOL.  i.  m 


pleasure  of  my  life  to  prove  by  ev€ 
in  my  power  that  I  am  not  untie: 
post  to  which  I  aspire.  For  my  po 
ciples,  as  yet  you  can  only  have  my 
having  not  had  an  opportunity 
them;  but  as  far  as  any  man  dar 
himself,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
honourable:  for  they  are  those,  i 
freedom  and  rational  liberty ;  an< 
cry  out  in  the  language  of  a  poet 
his  country's  true  interest, 

'  Blest  land !  where  every  breath  of  life  we 
Is  liberty's  pure  breath — where  all  are 

And  yet  that  freedom's  self  is  bound  by  1 
Making  a  fine  mysterious  harmony, 
Perfect — as  far  as  earth-born  things  m: 

The  blight  of  imperfection  mat  remain, 
But  with  such  measure  of  felicity, 

Beware !  nor  break-  th'  inestimable  chain 
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what  they  cheered.  Lord  Ahamont  was  not 
particularly  pleased,  since  no  allusion  was 
made  to  him  in  the  speech;  but,  altogether, 
the  manner  and  apparent  sincerity  of  the 
speaker  made  a  great  impression  on  the  crowd. 
Much  altercation  and  discussion  took  place 
among  them,  and  the  names  of  the  several 
candidates  were  loudly  vociferated  with  various 
comments  of  rude  import,  especially  on  the 
personal  infirmity  of  Mr.  Delamere,  which  gall- 
ed him  to  the  quick,  and  he  writhed  under 
these  jokes,  which  were  sport  to  those  who 
made  them,  but  death  to  him.  He  called  to 
his  groom,  who  was  in  attendance,  and  vault- 
ing lightly  into  his  saddle,  felt  himself  again 
above  the  vulgar  mob;  and  with  a  bitterness 
of  heart  which  said,  "  I  will  be  avenged  on 
the  scoundrels  for  this !"  he  gave  the  reins  to 
his  horse  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

Lord  Deloraine  remained  on  the  spot  con- 
versing familiarly  with  the  crowd ;  and,  ap- 
proaching Lord  Altamont,  courteously  address- 
ed him,  and  professed  his  sorrow  at  being 
placed  in  a  position  which  obliged  him  to  do 
anything  which  might  render  him  subject  to 

m  2 


his  daughter  that  he  had  not  seen 
breeding  or  such  gallant  demeanou 
days  of  his   embassy  at   the  Coui 
Miss  Delamere  thought  only  of  the 
brother  had  produced,  and  asked  1 
nef  whether  he  believed  the  general 
more  in  favour  of  him  than  of  Lc 
raine. 

"  Truly,  my  good  young  lady,  it 
sible  to  judge,"  he  replied ;  "this  is 
nomination-day.  We  shall  soon  see 
be  the  state  of  the  poll :  much  depei 
this  day's  exertion ;  and  I  am  sorry  B 
mere  rode  off  in  such  a  hurry,  and 
gentleman — this  Lord  Deloraine— tc 
up  his  pretensions  with  his  speeches 


raises." 
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<(  Ay,  that  he  is,"  rejoined  Clarkson  ;  "  he  M 
sooner  listen   to  his  tailor  than  attend  to  a 

petition  from shire.     Delamere  's  the  man 

who's  fitted  for  business — sits  up  late  and 

rises  early ." 
u  Ay,  ay,  Delamere 's  the  man  F  hiccupped 

another  drunken  voter : 

u  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
Is  die  way  to  be  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise." 

u  Sot  that  you  are F1  cried  one  of  the  other 
party, "  didn't  the  gentleman  tell  you  he  sat 
up  late  F 

"  Oh,  but  that 's  all  one,  if  he  rises  early. 
Some  folks  don't  want  much  sleep :  give  me 
Ae  man  that  sleeps  in  his  saddle,  4nd  don't 
w*nt  no  rest  in  soft  beds.* 

"  In  that  case,  my  friends,"  said  Clarkson, 
"  Delamere 's  the  man,  depend  upon  it.  Here 's 
'oryou  to  drink  his  health,"  whispering  and 
pnng  money. 

(( Delamere  for  ever  !  Delamere  for  ever !" 

And  the  shouts  for  him  were  louder  than 
thty  had  been  a  minute  before  for  Deloraine. 
So  much  for  the  vox  populi ! 

Lord  Altamont  drove  off  the  hustings  with 


This  was  some  compensation  for 
mortification,    and   he   observed,    4 
mere — my  nephew — will  in  all  proba 
successful  candidate ;  though,  I  cot 
no  notion  how  great  an  influence  . 
raine  maintains  in  the  county:  be 
manners,  too  ;  and  there  is  no  doub 
the   Marquis  of  — — ,  for  his  father 
claim  to  the  title.91    After  these  oh 
Lord  Altamont  was  silent  for  the  rei 
their  way  home. 

When  the  family  were  about  to 
the  night,  he  called  to  his  daughter, 
oned  to  her  to  follow  him  into  his  stti 
down,  my  dear  Elizabeth  ;  I  wist 
some  conversation  with  you."  She  1 
dicative  of  her  readv  att«*nH'~~   —  3 
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that  Lord  Deloraine  is  much  impressed  by 
your  beauty,  your  birth ;  and,  considering  his 
own  merits,  and  the  great  advantages  he  pos- 
sesses, I  see  no  objection  to  his  aspiring  to 
your  hand.    And,  I  confess — hem!   hem!— I 
am  sorry — that  is — I  regret  not  having  given 
him  my  support,  instead  of  having  done  so  to 
Mr.  Delamere:  for,  though  the  latter  is  my 
nephew,  there  are  certain  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances attached  to  his  character,  which 
really  make  me  fear  that,  on  his  mother's  side, 
be  has  some  touch  of — of — madness.     Now, 
under  this  very  awful  impression,— which,  I 
acknowledge,  has  lately  been  forced  upon  die 
by   some  strange  circumstances  having  come 
to  my  knowledge, — I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
very  strenuous  exertions  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  comport  your- 
self with  prudence :  and  having  received  this 
mark  of  my  confidence,  I  need  not  add   that 
I  trust  to  your  discretion.19 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  as  of 
a  person  falling  down,  and  immediately  cries 
of  "Help!  help!"  were  loudly  pronounced. 
Lord  Altamont  rose  with  a  quicker  step  than 


-  -•) 


who  had  fallen  clown  the  winding  s 
conducted  to  the  back  entrance.     C 
ation,  it  was  found  that  he  had  t 
leg. 

Lord  Altamont  professed  the  gre 
cerny  and  every  assistance  was  procu 
could  alleviate  the  sufferer.     "I  wa 
with  your  lordship's  negus,"  he  said 
some  of  it  was  spilled  ;  and  in  endeav* 
right  the  glass,  my  foot  slipped,  and 
fell  from  top  to  bottom,  as  you  see,  n 
The  broken  glass  testified  to  the  trutl 
account,  and  much  commiseration  was 
ed  for  the  accident  by  every  membe 
family.      Lord  Altamont  the  next  d 
him  a  visit ;  and  if  anything  could  coi 
for  his   suffering,  the  kindnew*  **  u: 
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suggested  to  her,  until  she  fancied  she  saw 
distinctly  Mr.  Dekunere's  conduct,  wa*  the  cotv 
sequence  of  aberration  of  intellect;  and  in 
proportion  as  she  thus  considered  his  state 
of  mind,  the  more  favourably  did  she  look  to 
Lord  Deloraine  as  a  man  in  every  way  suited 
to  become  her  husband.  But  his  brother,— 
he  loved  her!  and  youth  and  nature  pleaded 
in  his  behalf,  in  despite  of  ambition.  Her 
heart  said  she  loved  him  in  return.  "  Ah  ! 
why  is  he  not  the  elder  instead  of  the  younger 
brother  F  burst  from  her  lips  with  a  sigh. 
"  But  to  live  all  my  life  a  clergyman's  wife, 
however  high  his  grade  may  be  in  that  pro- 
fession,—  to  be  in  a  great  measure  shut  out 
from  the  world — to  play  no  part  on  the  bustling 
stage  of  life,— I  cannot — no,  I  cannot  submit  to 
that !  I  should  be  miserable  myself,  and  make 
him  miserable.  I  must  no  longer  allow  him 
to  suppose  the  thing  possible.  Whereas,  were 
Lord  Deloraine  (if  indeed  it  be  true  that  he 
should  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  me)  to 
propose,  I  might  consent  to  become  his  wife : 
he  has  everything  that  could  render  him  a 

suitable  match  for  me." 

m  5 
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Again,  however,  she  wished  he  bad  been 
the  younger  brother ;  and  the  closed  her  eyes 
that  night  with  the  images  of  the  two  bro- 
thers so  mingled  in  her  fancy,  that  she  dropped 
asleep  unable  to  disentangle  them. 

Since  her  last  interview  with  Miss  Delamere, 
there  had  been  no  communication  between  the 
cousins  except  that  o£  a  cold  courtesy.  Lady 
Elizabeth  experienced  a  sensation  of  restraint 
which  she  did  not  like  to  avow  even  to  her- 
self; and  Miss  Delamere  was  too  sincere  to 
feign  that  pleasure  in  her  society  which  die 
no  longer  felt.  The  usual  question  from  Lord 
Altamont  at  breakfast,  of  "  What  do  you  do 
to-day,  ladies  ?"  was  answered  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth with  a  proviso  respecting  the  weather; 
and  by  her  cousin,  that  she  was  going  to  pay 
a  visit  to  ithe  Benson  children. 

"  Miss  Delamere,  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  set  out  on  so  long  a  walk  till  you  can  form 
a  more  probable  guess  how  the  day  will  turn 
out,"  rejoined  Lord  Altamont. 

She  replied,  that  she  would  take  due  precau- 
tions to  guard  herself  against  the  possibility 
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of  a  storm.  Lord  Altamont  suggested  various 
reasons  why  she  had  better  postpone  her  walk. ; 
but  she  either  did  not  or  would  not  under- 
stand them,  and  prepared  to  set  off  in  de- 
spite of  a  lowering  sky  and  a  blustering  wind, 
when  her  brother,  Mr.  Delamere,  unexpect- 
edly arrived.  Of  course,  she  laid  aside  every 
project  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  bin):  her 
sisterly  affection  was  as  intense  as  anything 
can  be  that  is  not  love;  and  his  own  attach- 
ment towards  her  was  equally  tender  and  true. 
He  felt  as  though  he  were  her  guardian  and 
parent,  in  addition  to  a  brother's  fondness  ;  for 
he  acknowledged,  that  in  his  most  arid  mo- 
ments, she  had  brought  the  ebbing  tide  of 
peace  to  flow  back,  and  to  refresh  him.  She 
had  often  shared  his  hours  of  despondency ; 
and  when  she  saw  there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  she  suffered  the  whole  of  his  gloom 
to  overshadow  her,  and  sat  in  meek  endurance 
of  his  wayward  temper,  abstaining  from  ob- 
trusive attempts  to  comfort  one  who  could 
only  find  comfort  from  above.  On  this  meet- 
ing they  seemed  to  have  exchanged  charac- 


tixsi.     i  shall  enter  upon  the   caree 
have  ever  looked  forward  to  as  the  1 
ed  to  forward  my  views  in  life :  I  si 
a  seat  in  parliament,  and  no  long 
mere  bookworm  that  is  destroyed  b; 
aliment  on  which   it   feeds.      My.  i 
rise  to  its  native  altitude,  conquerin 
conquer.     Ethel,  dear  Ethel !  I  have 
defatigable  even  in  that  to  which  I 
greatest  repugnance,— courting  the  vul 
if  I  dare  trust  my  reporters,  the  votej 
favour  far  exceed  in  number  those  < 
raine.     But  tell  me,  sister  dear,19  and  I 
tenance  changed  from  its  sunny  expn 
one  of  storm,  "  how  do  my  interests 
in  another  quarter — that  quarter  whe 
am  foiled,  the  rest  is  nothing  ?" 


Hp 
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manner:  she  besought  him  not  to  insist  on 
her  reply. 

"Yes;  but  I  do  insist*— I  do  entreat  you 
will  answer  me.  Does  $ke  lore  me  P  Is  there 
a  hope  that  she  may  do  so  hereafter  it  she  does 
not  now  T" 

"  Since,  then,  you  command  me  to  speak 
without  disguise,  I  must  reply — No!  Lady 
Elizabeth  will  never  marry  except  from  mo* 
tives  of  ambition." 

"  Is  it  so,  Ethel  ?" 

"  Even  so." 

"  And  she  is  right  !  A  glorious  creature 
like  her  should  share  man's  proudest  pre-emi- 
nence; and  I  will — I  will  obtain  a  fame  in 
the  sunshine  of  whose  brightness  even  she  may 
be  pleased  to  bask." 

"  Ah  !  you  must  be  quick  then ;  for  there 
are  others  who,  in  the  world's  eye,  are  already 
at  the  goal,  and  she  will  not  be  disposed  to 
wait." 

"  Ethel,  I  never  before  knew  you  so  per- 
emptory in  speech.  Tell  men  (and  he  looked 
at  her  as  though  he  could  read  her  soul) — "  Tell 


*•  In   love  !     I  know  not  what  ^ 

I  cannot  conceive Dear  broth. 

be  impossible  that  I  should  presu 
test  with  Lady  Elizabeth  for  any 
whom  she  set  her  fancy." 

"  So,  Ethel,  even  you  are  but  a  Wo 
all !     Falsehood  you  shrink  from ;  b 
pediency  of  prevarication  you  deem  \ 
Well,   well,   something  may  be  pai 
maidenly  modesty.     Perhaps  I  have 
to  torture   you  further.    Forgive  n 
Ethel!"  and  he  kissed  her  foreheac 
me  only  one  thing:    if  Lady  Elizab 
not  love  me,  does  she  love  any  one  eta 

"  I  think  not :  but  she  has  no  < 
to  be  loved  by  others, — and  that  i 
when  she  means  not  to  return  their  lov 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  sweet  south-west 
Is  a  forgotten  wind,  and  the  strong  earth 
Has  laid  aside  its  mantle  to  be  bound 
By  the  frost  fetter.    There  is  not  a  sound, 
Save  of  the  skaiter's  heel ;  and  there  is  laid 
An  icy  finger  on  the  lip  of  streams, 
And  the  clear  icicle  hangs  cold  and  still, 
And  the  snow-fall  is  noiseless  as  a  thought. 
Spring  has  a  rushing  sound,  and  Summer  sends 
Many  sweet  voices  with  its  odours  out, 
And  Autumn  rustleth  its  decaying  roll 
With  a  complaining  whisper, — Winter 's  dumb. 

N.  P.  Willis's  Poems. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  her  feet  as 
&hel  walked  with  quick  step  through  the 
pounds.  Every  stem  and  branch  were  gemmed 
*ith  the  jewellery  of  frost, — that  peculiar  adorn- 
ment of  winter,  with  which  nature  (beautiful 
*  all  its  varieties  of  season)  decorates  the  leaf- 
***  trees  and  shrubs.  The  sun,  too,  had  burst 
forth  cloudlessly,  and  a  bright  blue  canopy 


in  beholding  its  charms,  and  in  tl 
of  exercise,  to  which  of  late  she  1 
stranger. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  person 
time  or  other  of  their  existence,  to 
upon  their  first  disappointment  in  li 
voluntarily  to  draw  a  comparison  be 
vividness  of  their  feelings  then  and  tl 
ness  of  them  now.     Miss  Delamere, 
she  was,  confessed  her  first  illusion 
been  dissipated.    The  beings  in  whon 
contemplated   an  image  of  divine  p 
were  already  reduced  to  the  common 
of  human  nature ;  that  is,  formed  of 
and  debased  mass  of  contradictory 
To  persons  of  quick  feelings,  the  dawi 
early  friendship    partakes    of   the  n 
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bition  was  the  governing  principle  of  her 
friend's  conduct,  and  she  beheld  its  first  fruits 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  person  whom  above  all 
others  she  most  prized.  If  love  blinds  in  some 
instances,  it  gives  a  marvellously  clear  light 
in  others ;  and  the  rivalship  of  her  brother  and 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  known  to  her  before  either 
of  them  knew  it  themselves. 

As  these  thoughts  stole  over  her  in  her 
lonely  walk,  they  clouded  that  animal  exhila- 
ration of  spirits  with  which  she  was  for  a  short 
time  inspired  ;  and  she  drew  that  parallel 
between  the  face  of  Nature  and  her  own  po- 
sition, which  more  particularly  those  accustom- 
ed to  live  in  the  country  are  apt  to  consider 
with  something  of  portentous  analogy.  She 
said  to  herself,  "  The  winter  of  my  days  is 
come  already,  and  I  am  like  this  landscape, 
a  frozen,  congealed  mass.  No  one  cares  for 
me— not  even  my  brother  !  Once  I  felt  myself 
to  be  necessary  to  his  existence ;  but  now  it 
is  very  different !  Ambition  has  usurped  the 
(dace  of  his  other  feelings ;  for  his  very  love 
for  Elizabeth  has  more  of  ambition  in  it  than 
of  genuine  self-sacrificing  affection.     It  is  a 


0_  wiuugu  sucn  a  piat 
medium.  No ;  he  has  been  sna 
fallen  into  the  wretchedness  prepai 
and  I  —  I  cannot  save  him." 

With  such   thoughts  S3  these, 
herself  at  the  Benaons'  cottage  befo; 
that  she  was  there ;  for  even  thoug 
munings    with  herself   had   been 
import,  still  the  busy  in  thought  a 
wearied  by  time.     ~ 

Betsy,  the  eldest  girl,  was  tea 
sisters  to  sew;  while  the  youngest 
ing  on  the  floor  with  a  large  dog,  " 
ed  to  take  delight  in  being  tormen 
gravity  of  a  youthful  countenance 
thing  in  it  peculiarly  affecting ;  and 
siveness  of  the  eldest  sister's  face,  a 
a  look  first   at  onp  ***A    *u  — 
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they  all  were.  They  rose  and  placed  a  seat 
for  her ;  and  the  younger  children  stood  awe- 
struck  gazing  at  her.  If  the  higher  classes 
would  only  consider  what  power  they  have, 
even  by  their  presence,  over  the  lower,  would 
they  not  more  frequently  exercise  it  to  their 
mutual  benefit  ? 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  Miss  Delamere,  since 
we  have  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  any 
of  the  castle  folks.  It  cheers  me  to  see  you 
again ;  I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  us !" 
and  a  tear  started  into  her  eye. 

"No,  no,  Betsy;  neither  I  nor  my  bro- 
ther can  ever  forget  you.  Tell  me,  how  is 
your  father,  and  your  brothers  George  and 
William  ? — what  are  they  doing  towards  the 
rapport  of  the  family  ?" 

The  girl's  face  became  very  red,  and  then 
again  pale ;  and  she  turned  her  apron  about, 
and  remained  some  time  silent.  At  last  she 
said,  "Oh !  dear  young  lady,  things  have  gone 
very  ill  with  us  since  my  mother's  death.  Poor 
father  has  taken  on  so,  that  he  has  no  heart 
to  nothing,  and— -and— -we  never  sees  him 
but  late  o'  nights :  and  the  only  creature  who 


.u    oa.y    ne  nas    Decc 

sudden ;    some  one    beyond   seas  • 
I  believe, — has  died  and  left  hii 
and  he  wants  father  to  leave  hit 
mason  and  set   up  at  Ashford  : 
line  as  himself.    But  he  does  not  < 
we  have  no  one  to  leave  us  a  fc 
in  the  mean  time,  father  is  betwee 
buzzard,  as  the  saying  is,  and  I  1 
going  sadly  down-hill.     There  ^s  1 
thing  left  now,  you  see,"  looking 
naked  walls  of  the  cottage ;  and  he 
tered,  and  her  tears  dropped  fast 

"  How  sorry  I  am  that  this  sho 
case  P1  rejoined  Miss  Delamere. 

"I  works  as  hard  as  I  can,  an 
the  little  earnings  to  father  ev< 
day  ;    but  we  are   nnn«  **-- 


.  i 
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the  children  look  very  peaking  like  since  they 
haven't  none  for  breakfast.  But  I  have  no 
right  to  trouble  you,  Miss  Delamere;  and  I 
beseech  you,  ma'am,  not  to  tell  father  that  I 
have  told  you.  I  should  be  very  miserable,—- 
be  would  be  so  angry.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  1  I 
tremble  but  to  think  of  it  I" 

M  Be  assured  I  will  not,"  said  Miss  Dela- 
mere. "  I  am  afraid  your  father  has  been  de- 
ceived by  that  idle  man  Hanson,  and  he  will 
bitterly  rue  the  day.  There  are  too  many 
public-houses  already  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and  I  am  sure  Benson  could  not  do  a  worse 
thing  than  set  up  another.  I  must  talk  to 
him ;  and  without  saying  that  you  have  spoken 
to  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  turn  his  mind  from 
so  wild  a  scheme." 

"  Dear  young  lady,  you  will  be  the  saving 
of  us  if  so  be  you  can  persuade  him.  But  " 
and  she  wept  afresh.  One  of  her  younger 
asters  now  came  up,  and  importuned  her  for 
something,  whispering  and  whimpering. 

Miss  Delamere  desired  to  know  what  the 
child  wanted.  The  girl  hesitated,  and  at 
length  said,  "  A  bit  of  bread." 


_~„    cAii   uuur,  us   s< 

taken    the  work    I    have   in    ham 
Clover's  wife.     She  gives  us  bread 
for  my  work, — that  is  to  say,  whei 
not  ask  money  for  it;   but  of  li 
been  sadly  pinched,  and  that  is  the 
"  And  he  can  see  his  children  p 
hunger,  and  not  attempt  to  rasl 
said  Miss  Delamere,  and  she  reman 
ed  in  thought.    At  length,  looking  t 
children,  she  started  up  and  said, 
will  not  do  you  good:   Betsy,  I  * 
you  and  your  sisters  with  food  in  i 
such  time  as  I  can  think  of  some  si 
jdace  you  in,  and  send  the  little  ones 
But  say  nothing  of  my  intention  to  yc 
I  will  not  disgrace  him  by  making  p 
is  come  to  my  knowledge  of  W»  • 
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evil  might  have  been  cheeked  in  the  com- 
mencement,  and  would  never  have  grown  Co 
its  present  enormity.  But  we  delay:  we,  who 
cannot  count  upon  a  moment,  talk  of  to-mor- 
row and  to-morrow,  till  the  morrow  has  grown 
to  years,  and  our  intentions  are  fallen  into 
decrepitude.  Oh  I  could  we  only  act  our  good 
intentions  in  their  first  vivid  impulse,  how  much 
leas  should  we  have  to  regret,  how  much  more 
to  enjoy  P  Miss  Delamere  arose,  and,  pro- 
mising  to  send  the  Bensons  assistance,  she 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  I  wish  I  could  attend  you,  miss,"  said 
Betsy,  as  she  bade  God  bless  her ;  "  but  I 
dare  not  leave  these  little  ones — they  are  not 
to  be  trusted." 

"  I  do  not  require  attendance ;  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  walk  alone.  But  tell  me,  are  the 
cattle  turned  into  the.  water-meadow  now  at 
night?" 

"  I  believe  they  are, — and  not  very  quiet 
beasts  neither :  and  so  you  will  have,  miss,  to 
go  over  those  troublesome  stiles  by  the  willows 
that  lead  to  the  low  woods.  It's  an  ugly- 
looking  sky,   and    threatens    snow,   I   think : 


poor  child's  hunger  as  she  walke 
her  way  :  how  do  all  imaginary 
before  one  real  fact  of  suffering 
But  now  one  flake  of  snow  came 
then  another,  faster  and  faster,  at 
was  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloud ;  for 
is  so  dazzling  white  when  it  is  s| 
the  earth,  falls  like  a  sombre  cut 
descent.     In  a  very   few  minutes 
not  see  where  she  was— in  a  few  mc 
gan  to  feel  alarmed,  for  night  was  £ 
in.    Thomson's  description  of  the  n 
ing  in  the  snow  came  to  her  recolle* 
as  she  waded  through  the  feathery 
garments  became  wet  and  tangled, 
to    her  limbs,    impeding   her  prog 
cheered  her  fears  by   thinking   »*»- 
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every  instant   she  became  more  breathless — 
every  instant  she  dashed  the  falling  snow  from 
her  eyes  and  hair,   and  at  last   she  shouted 
aloud  for  guidance;  but  her  voice  died  away  in 
silence,  and  nothing  was  heard  except  that  inde- 
scribable whisper  which  seems  to  be  returned 
to  the  ear  that  listens  in  vain  for  an  earthly 
voice.     She  strained  her  eyes  to  look  through 
the  thick  falling  snow,  and  turned  them  again 
to  the  earth  in  hopelessness ;  when  some  drops 
of  blood  were  visible  at  her  feet,  and  as  she 
stepped  onward  hastily,  their  track  continued  at 
intervals,  till  at  length  they  were  lost.     Terror 
came  over  her,  and,  sick  and  faint,  she  closed 
her  eyes, — then  stopped,   and  remaining  per- 
fectly still,  prayed  the  inward  prayer  of  faith, 
that  has  no  words.     When  she  opened  her  eyes 
again,  a  twinkling  light  was  visible;   she  fol- 
lowed it  at  a  venture,  and  came  to  one  of 
those  mean  public-houses  which  are  associated 
with  a  thousand   vague  ideas  of  debauchery 
and  crime,  but  which,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  -her  a  relief     She  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door,  and  after  some  moments,  a 
vol  i.  N 
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"  Bless  me,  miss  !  who  'd  ha'  th 
you  here  !"   holding   the  light  to 
nance ;  "  and  at  this  time  o'  nighl 
it 's  yonr  own  self,  that's  certain, 
in,  come  in,  to  be  sure,  though  it1 
and  she  gave  her  that  tort  at  fbn 
so  difficult  to  describe,  but  so  frecp 
ed  by  the  polished  and  the  rude  to 
would  rather,  (if  they  dared,)  shut 
against  than  admit. 

No  disguise  can  quite  conceal 
nature;  and  Miss  Delamere  felt  c 
the  threshold,  that  had  there  been 
tive  of  any  kind,  she  would  have  ] 
to  receiving  the  proffered  permission 

"  I  am  sorry,  miss,  there  be  so 
fanner  lads  smoking  in  the  kitehw 
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of  a  lantern,  and  fetch  you  a  chair:  I  hope  you 
won't  be  very  badly  off.** 

"  I  had  rather,  if  you  please,  go  to  dry 
my  wet  clothes  at  the  fire,"  replied  Miss  De- 
laraere;  wheo  a  roaring  laugh,  accompanied  by 
oaths  from  various  voices,  made  her  shrink 
back  appalled,  and  she  said,  "  True ;  put  me 
anywhere,  anywhere  P  and  she  followed  the 
woman  up  a  staircase,  or  rather  ladder,  into 
the  loft  "  Now,"  said  Miss  Delamere,  rally- 
ing her  presence  of  mind,  "  I  feel  sure  that 
servants  will  be  sent  in  all  directions  for  me 
from  the  castle ;  but,  nevertheless,  send  one  of 
your  men  directly,  to  say  I  have  taken  refuge 
here  from  the  storm,  and  his  trouble  shall  be 
handsomely  rewarded." 

The  woman  promised  to  do  as  she  desir- 
ed, and  having  set  down  the  lantern,  left  her 
alone.  But  she  had  not  been  many  minutes 
alone,  when  she  heard  footsteps  approach  the 
entrance^door,  of  men  who  wore  heavy  nailed 
toes.  Some  hasty  words  were  exchanged, 
among  which  she«fancied  she  distinguished 
her  own  name,  and  then  loud  curses,  and  then 

n  2 
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some  one  stifling  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
who  appeared,  by  the  shuffling  of  footsteps, 
to  be  carried  away  into  the  kitchen ;  the  door 
of  which  being  closed  with  violence,  she  could 
only  at  intervals  hear  a  general  murmur  of 
voices,  without  being  able  to  catch  the  sense  of 
their  discourse.  Of  this  only  she  felt  certain, 
that  she  was  in  a  public-house  of  no  good 
fame ;  that  its  present  occupants  were  of  the 
coarsest  class,  to  say  nothing  worse,  and  that 
she  was  apparently  at  their  mercy.  But 
then  she  recollected  that  she  was  too  well 
known  and  of  too  high  rank  for  any  one  in 
that  part  of  the  country  to  dare,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  injure  her ;  and  with  a  thankful  heart 
she  quieted  her  fears,  and  attempted  to  check 
the  terror  that  had  gained  possession  of  her. 

For  the  first  time,  she  dared  to  examine  the 
place  she  was  in.  It  was  much  larger  than  she 
had  imagined;  and  the  heavy  rafters  which 
supported  the  roof  cast  deep  shadows  on  the 
floor,  which  was  partly  covered  with  hay  and 
straw,  partly  by  farming  utensils  and  the  trap- 
pings of  plough. horses.  She  looked  around  fear- 
fully :  she  knew  not  exactly  why,  but  she  wished 
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that  she  had  never  entered  the  house.  As 
these  undefined  thoughts  crossed  her,  she 
pulled  a  bundle  of  straw  forward,  from  that 
restlessness  of  mind  which  had  no  particular  ob- 
ject in  the  act,  and  to  her  horror  beheld  some 
garments  saturated  with  blood !  Instinctively 
she  pushed  the  truss  of  straw  back  again,  and 
shuddered  as  she  returned  to  the  place  she  had 
before  occupied. 

Scarcely  had  she  regained  her  position,  when 
the  entrance-door  was  opened,  and  the  woman 
who  had  shown  her  into  the  loft  turned  her 
head  round  to  a  man  who  followed  her,  saying, 
"  I  told  you  so ;  there  she  is,  in  the  same  spot 
shivering.  Poor  lady !  you  mu6t  be  half- 
perished  with  cold  and  wet.  Our  young  men 
are  gone  now  all  but  my  own  son  Joe,  and  we 
have  a  nice  blazing  fire  in  the  kitchen ;  so  I 
thinks  you  had  better  come  down  and  dry 
yourself  till  such  time  as  the  carriage  comes 
from  the  castle.1' 

Miss  Delamere  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 
though  the  sight  of  the  man  turned  her 
heart  chill.  He  was  dressed  in  a  carter's 
smockfrock,   but    had    none  of  that  country 
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simplicity  about  him  which  seems  to  be  a 
warrant  of  innocence,  but  bore  an  impress 
of  low  cunning  on  his  countenance  that  ex- 
cited distrust.  His  hair  was  red  and  long, 
his  complexion  pale,  and  there  was  a  restless- 
ness in  his  eye  like  that  of  a  wild  beast.  The 
mouth  had  that  peculiar  smile  which  conveyed 
the  idea  of  crime ;  and  the  stealthy  pace  and 
long  bony  fingers  completed  the  picture  of 
a  murderer.  So  thought  Miss  Delamere  as 
she  followed  trembling  the  invitation  of  the 
woman,  whose  name  was  Bond.  The  man 
drew  back  and  seemed  to  linger  behind: 
"  Come  along,  Miss  Delamere,'"  said  the  for- 
mer, and  pulling  her  by  the  hand  authorita- 
tively, pushed  her  on  before  her. 

Miss  Delamere  thought  she  saw  her  turn, 
as  it  were,  and  hold  back  the  man.  The  action 
was  so  quick,  that  she  could  not  be  certain ; 
but  altogether  her  mind  was  wrought  upon  to 
a  degree  of  terror  which  left  not  the  free  use 
of  her  senses.  She  recollected,  however,  that 
she  had  a  small  sum  of  money  with  her;  and 
while  Mrs.  Bond  busied  herself  in  wringing 
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the  vet  from  ber  clothes,  she  bad  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  say,  "  Accept  of  this  as  a 
return  for  your  hospitality,  offering  the  silver ; 
it  is  all  that  I  have  about  me,  but  when  I' 
get  home  I  will  send  you  as  much  more." 

Mrs.  Bond  counted  the  money,  and  making 

those  professions  of  gratitude  which  proceed 

from  the  love  of  money  and  the  greed  of 

we,  she  looked  towards  her  son,  who    was 

skulking  in  a  corner,  and  said,  "  See  here,  Joe, 

*hat  t  good  lady  1  she  gives  me  all  this,  and 

*iU  lend  me  as  much  more  for  you-"  He  rubbed 

his  hands  together  and  scraped  his  feet,  and 

Bade  a  sort  of  gurgling  noise  in  his  throat. 

''Poor  Joe,  miss,  has  been  dumb  from   his 

"rtb;  but  he  is  a  useful  lad,  and  does  much 

tosfoess  for  the  house.* 

By  this  time  all  the  stories  that  Miss  Dela- 
yers had  ever  heard  of  murder  and  robbery 
^e  to  her  recollection,  and  she  thought  they 
vere  all  realized  in  the  horrible  mother  and  son 
Qovbefore  her.  "  How  is  the  night  ?"  she  asked 
tarfully ;  «c  could  I  walk  on  to  the  castle  ?" 
The  monster  Joe  again  grinned  and  gurgled 
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in  his  throat  in  a  more  ghastly  manner,  and 
made  signs  he  would  conduct  her ;  but  his 
mother  stepped  up  to  him  with  a  threatening 
gesture,  and  then  turning  round  to  Miss  Dela- 
mere,  said — 

"  Lord  love  you  !  how  could  any  one  find 
their  way  without  lights  in  this  snow  ?— the 
night  is  as  black  as  the  chimney.  No,  no; 
very  soon  you  will  be  sent  for :  and  then  you 
will  get  home  in  safety, —  my  word  for  it,  and 
you  shall  T  (and  she  looked  at  her  son  who  had 
shrunk  back  to  his  corner ;)  "  for  you  are  a 
generous  lady,  and  will  send  poor  Joe  some 
more  gold, — won*t  you  ?  Lord  love  your 
pretty  face  !n 

"  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Delamere,  shrinking 
with  loathing  from  the  avarice  of  these  horrid 
people.  She  lifted  up  her  heart  in  prayer, 
and  was  strengthened  to  endure  another  fearful 
half-hour,  when,  to  her  inexpressible  joy,  H 
loud  knocking,  accompanied  by  sounds  of  well- 
known  voices,  came  to  the  door,  and  in  an 
other  moment  she  was  in  the  arms  of  her  bro- 
ther. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I  should  fear,  those  that  dance  before  me  now 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me :  it  has  been  done } 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

,  Timon  of  Athens. 

When  Miss  Delamere  related  her  adventure, 
and  after  it  had  been  commented  upon  by  all 
the  family  at  the  castle,  it  was  agreed  that 
she  had  been  very  imprudent  in  walking  alone 
and  staying  out  so  late ;  but  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  blood-stained  garment,  and  the 
marks  of  blood  upon  the  path,  they  pronoun- 
ced them  to  be  occasioned  by  some  animal 
which  had  been  wounded;  and  as  the  man 
of  the  public-house,  Bond,  was  by  trade  a 
butcher,  they  suggested  that  the  terrific  mys- 
tery would  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the 
slaughter  of  a  sheep  or  a  calf,  and  laugh- 
ed  at  her  romantic  fears.      They  thought  it 

n5 
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worth  while,  however,  to  examine  into  the 
matter,  and  found  that  as  they  had  said  so  it 
proved  to  be. 

The  carcass  of  a  sheep  newly  killed  lay 
by  the  smockfrock,  which  was  discovered,  as 
Miss  Delamere  had  described,  under  a  truss 
of  straw  in  the  upper  barn :  and  so  ended 
that  strange  eventful  history,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  soon  faded  in  Miss  Delamere's 
recollections  ;  she  only  determined,  according  to 
the  advice,  and  indeed  prohibition  of  her  uncle, 
never  to  go  out  alone  beyond  the  frequent- 
ed parts  of  the  park. 

At  length  the  day  of  the  closing  of  the  poll 
for  the  election  actually  arrived.  Lord  Alta- 
mont  proceeded  at  a  very  early  hour  from  the 
castle  to  the  scene  of  political  strife,  accom- 
panied by  the  ladies,  Elizabeth  and  Miss 
Delamere,  decorated  with  blue  ribbons,  the 
colour  of  the  candidate  whose  cause  they  es- 
poused, and  they  were  radiant  with  that  beauty 
to  which  hope  and  fear  lent  additional  ex- 
pression. 

Various    cars    and    carriages  passed  Lord 
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AltamoDt  upon  the  road;  but  he  never  per- 
mitted his  majestic  pace  to  be  infringed  upon 
by  the  vulgar  haste  of  others ;  and  though  he 
writhed  under  the  insolent  dust  which  suffo- 
cated him,  he  suffered  no  mark  of  displeasure 
to  escape  him. 

When  they  reached  the  ground,  Lord  Delo- 
raine,  the  opposing  candidate,  came  up  to  the 
Altamonts'  carriage,  and  lamented  in  most 
courteous  phrases,  and  with  still  more  cour- 
teous manner,  that  he  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  standing  opposed  to  any  wish 
expressed  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  "  Some- 
times, you  know,"  he  said,  "  the  lesser  lights 
make  a  temporary  eclipse  of  the  sun;  but  it 
can  only  be  transient,  and  they  suffer  for  their 
temerity — depend  upon  it  they  do/  he  whis- 
pered, and  throwing  his  soul  into  his  eyes, 
intended  she  should  believe  him.  A  bow  and 
a  blush  repaid  his  flattery. 

And  now  the  business  of  the  day  commenced 
with  unmitigated  ardour.  The  scene  became 
so  animated,  that  even  the  most  indifferent 
spectator  caught  a  portion  of  the  interest.    For 
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five  hours  the  fluctuations  of  success  and 
defeat  varied  from  the  one  to  the  other 
candidate;  and  the  squibs  and  coarse  witti- 
cisms of  the  crowd  were  not  inaptly  p«»* 
ed  upon  the  dandyism  of  the  one  aspirant, 
and  the  unfortunate  personal  blemish  of  the 
other. 

At  length,  when  every  one  was  tired  out, 
and  the  brawls  of  the  drunken  and  the  groans 
of  the  broken-pates  had  sufficiently  disgusted 
the  more  polished  part  of  the  crowd,  all  the 
forms  having  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  was  declared  to  be  the  victorious  candi* 
date — but  only  by  one  vote.  Then  a  fresh 
burst  of  noise,  and  a  rush  of  the  crowd  Jike 
a  swelling  sea,  half-stunned  and  overwhelmed 
the  ladies  and  Lord  Altamont,  who  sat  in 
their  carriage  on  a  rising  ground  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  scene.  They 
received  the  homage  of  the  multitude  with 
delight,  but  at  the  same  time  were  mortified 
beyond  measure  at  the  nearness  of  the  contest. 
Lord  Altamont,  though  obliged  to  disguise  his 
feelings,  saw  that  his   interest  was  evidently 
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secondary  in  the  county ;  and  although,  in  fact, 
he  cared  not  which  of  the  candidates  gained 
the  day,  still  to  receive  such  proof  of  his 
waning  consequence  was  gall  and  wbrmwood. 
But  of  this  no  one  knew  except  himself. 

Clarkson,  his  steward,  was  among  the  first  to 
be  driven  up  in  a  gig,  (for  he  was  still  unable 
to  move,  from  his  accident,)  to  pay  his  re- 
spects and  compliments  of  congratulation.  "  It 
was  a  near-run  thing,  my  lord,"1  he  said  in 
a  low  voice :  "  Lord  Deloraine  would  have 
gained,  had  not  that  scamp  Bandy  Dick  been 
missing." 

Lord  Altamont  frowned,  and  showed  by  his 
manner  that  all  further  discussion  on  the 
subject  was  disagreeable  to  him.  It  is  true, 
he  had  regretted  secretly  that  he  had  not 
supported  Lord  Deloraine,  instead  of  Mr. 
Delamere;  and  he  regretted  it  with  keener 
feeling  now  that  he  was  convinced  he  was  the 
more  popular  man  of  the  two  :  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  was  not  his  nephew ;  and  therefore  he 
was  doubly  provoked  that  he  owed  his  defeat 
to  one  vote  only,  and  not  to  a  decided  majo- 
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rity  in  favour  of  Mr.  Delamere.  Of  all  these 
mixed  feelings  nothing  was  visible  except  to  his 
daughter,  who  in  a  great  degree  shared  them. 

Lord  Deloraine  was  among  the  first  to  bear 
the  tidings  of  Mr.  Delamere's  success  to  the 
ear  of  Lord  Altaraont  and  Lady  Elisabeth; 
and  he  did  so  with  such  grace  and  perfect 
good  nature,  that  he  seemed  the  conqueror 
still.  Mr.  Delamere,  on  the  contrary,  could  not 
disguise  his  displeasure  at  the  niggard  and 
unflattering  manner  in  which  he  had  gained 
the  election ;  and  the  open  frankness  of  his 
opponent  was  the  more  distasteful  to  him,  as 
it  shone  out  in  contradistinction  to  his  own 
temper.  When  Lady  Elizabeth,  however, 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  barouche,  his 
countenance  for  a  moment  was  illumined 
with  an  expression  of  pleasure,  and  he  could 
even  bear  his  opponent's  congratulations  with 
a  better  grace. 

Obliged  to  decline  the  proffered  favour, 
however,  he  took  leave  of  his  relatives  for  the 
present,  saying,  "I  must  now  undergo  the 
most  fatiguing  part  of  the  whole    business, 
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and  drink  and  roar  with  the  multitude  till  I 
become  almost  as  brutal  as  themselves.  But, 
nevertheless,  before  it  comes  to  that,  there  is 
much  interest,  I  confess,  in  the  eagerness  and 
heartiness  displayed :  for  though  it  is  not  the 
most  polished  conviviality  of  which  we  are 
about  to  partake,  there  is  so  much  excitement — 
■o  much  of  natural  although  boisterous  feeling 
expressed,  that  I  would  not  forego  the  scene 
for  one  of  more  courtly  kind.  I  like  to  see 
men's  minds  unfettered  from  the  conventional 
shackles  of  factitious  society,  and  to  observe 
them  as  they  come  fresh  from  their  source :  it 
is  like  the  rough  cast  from  the  plastic  hand 
of  a  master  genius. — And  now,  farewell !"  He 
leant  from  his  horse,  and  whispered  in  Lady 
Elizabeth's  ear,  "  Fair  cousin  !  in  thy  orisons 
be  all  my  sins  remembered  !" 

Lord  Deloraine  remarked  the  pleased  atten- 
tion of  Lady  Elizabeth  during  his  discourse, 
and  her  increased  colour  as  he  whispered  to 
her ;  and  although  he  could  not  distinctly  hear 
what  was  said,  he  lost  himself  for  a  moment 
the   thread   of  his  discourse  to    Lord  Alta- 


j    mat   ins   miner  £ 

quisate,  must  be  my  daughter's  hi 

Before  they  left  the  field,  they  s 
swelling  tide  of  the  people  as  th< 
Delamere  in   triumph  high  in  ai 
shouts  of  thousands. 

"  Ah  r  remarked  Lord  Altamon 
the  people's  idol — to-morrow  their 
has  it  not  been  so  towards  the  grea 
heroes-^him  to  whom  the  world  o 
pose  ?     The  people,  what  are  they  ?- 
and  off-scourings  of  humanity — no  i 
trusted  than  the  wind  that  blows, 
brute  force  of  the  multitude  must  b 
for  what  it  is — a  weapon  in  the  Ik 
ruler :  if  not,  it  becomes  the  engine 
and  destruction." 


The  next  day   word 
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had  been,  given  in  bribery;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  body  of  the  man  Bandy  Dick,  upon 
whose  absence  the  casting  vote  alone  depended 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Delamere,  had  been  found 
murdered !  The  whole  country  was  up  in 
arms:  Lord  Altamont  was  furious;  Mr.  De- 
lamere  not  less  so;  and  yet  that  he  knew  of 
the  murder — at  least,  of  the  death  of  the  man, 
was  certain  ;  and  the  bare  idea  of  the  suspicion 
lighting  upon  himself,  or  his  agents,  of  so  foul 
a  crime,  was  quite  enough  to  reverse  all  the 
satisfaction  he  had  gained  by  his  triumph. 
Lord  Altamont's  equanimity,  too,  was  dis- 
turbed; for  the  legality  of  the  election  being 
questioned  "was  in  every  way  highly  offensive 
to  him.  In  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  murder, 
he  was  free  from  all  compunctious  visitings; 
but  as  regarded  the  distribution  of  money,  who 
dares  to  say  his  conscience  is  entirely  clear  on 
such  occasions?  Mediately  or  immediately, 
money  is  distributed ;  interest  is  used  against 
interest ;  and  the  farce  of  free  election  has  long 
been  known  to  be  a  farce. 
The  more  or  the  less  of  bribery,  however, 


► 
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such  practice  places  every  one  i 
lity :  what  that  equality  is,    ma] 

another  bar  than  that  of  world! 

• 

scrutiny  was,  however,  demanded, 
sent  occasion,  it  was  anything 
to  all  parties,  to  have  the  whole 
go  over  again ;  to  expend  more  t 
trouble,  and  to  doubt  the  result, 
tition  was  lodged  and  presented  to 
in  order  to  decide  upon  the  fairnest 
proceedings ;  and  the  grave  charge 
stood  forth  with  horrible  aspect,  as 
feature  of  the  complaint.     The  bod 
Dick  had  been  found  in  a  pond  i 
Bensons'  cottage,  with  the  throat  c 
to  ear.     Of  course,  nothing  was 
or  talked  of  at  the  wtU  u-*-  ^ 
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estranged  from  his  society ;  or  if  he  did  not, 
the  accusation  of  bribery  would  rest  upon 
himself.  "  In  the  latter  case,  however,"  he 
thought,  "  as  Clarkson  has  had  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  sums  as  were  expended,  on  him 
must  fall  the  blame;  his  shoulders  are  broad 
enough  for  anything." 

The  outward  gaieties  of  the  occasion  were 
resumed  at  the  castle,  and  invitations  to  the 
whole  county  were  repeated  frequently;  but 
nothing  could  dispel  the  gloom  which  pierced 
through  every  disguise  of  hilarity.  The 
Christmas  festivities  were  anything  but  festive 
in  the  real  meaning  of  that  holy  joy  which 
should  characterise  the  season.  Even  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  was  infected  with  the  general  depres- 
sion, and  his  inward  peace  was  gone. 

Lord  Deloraine  alone  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied ;  and  to  all  parties  he  evinced  the  same 
apparent  good-humour.  He  presided  for  the 
time  at  his  brother's  parsonage,  and  they  lived 
together  with  the  semblance  of  brotherly  love. 
There  waB,  however,  in  Mr.  St.  Aubyn*s 
thoughts  that  which  admitted  not  of  real  sa- 
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tisfaction  in  Lord  Deloraine's  society :  nor  did 
this  sentiment  of  distrust  arise  from  jealousy 
only,  though  jealous  he  was,  but  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  former  conduct  and  life  of  his 
brother. 

In  the  mean  while  the  examination  was  going- 

on  at  ford  respecting  the  legality  of  the 

election ;  and  the  only  thing  that  could  be  fas- 
tened upon  the  Delamere  party,  as  being  at 
all  subject  to  animadversion  or  blame,  was  a 
circumstance  connected  with  the  murdered  man* 
He  was  said  by  Benson  to  have  received  on 
the  night  when  he  disappeared  a  large  sum 
of  money.  The  latter  declared  he  had  gone 
in  to  take  a  pint  of  beer  at  the  Hand-and- 
Flower  public-house,  and  that  Bandy  Dick 
was  playing  at  blind  hookey  with  sovereigns 
against  Joe  Bond's  halfpence.  Dead  men  tell 
no  tales,  so  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  know 
how  Bandy  Dick  could  come  by  such  a  sum 
of  money ;  but  it  was  said  by  the  Bonds  that 
Lord  Altamont's  steward  had  given  him  the 
cash,  under  promise  of  his  bringing  a  certain 
number  of  votes  in  favour  of  Mr.   Delamere 
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by  such  a  day.  Bond  the  elder  corroborated 
this  statement ;  and  further  declared,  that  Dick 
had  left  his  house  on  the  night  of  the  snow- 
storm, being  pretty  fresh  of  liquor;  that  he 
had  asked  him  to  let  him  go  with  him,  but  he 
would  not,  and  seemed  suspicious  of  being  ac- 
companied. He  went  out  therefore  alone,  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  him  till  he  was  found  in 
Benson's  pond. 

Clarkson  was  next  examined.  He  denied 
having  given  money  for  the  purpose  assigned 
to  Bandy  Dick,  but  said  that  he  had  paid  him 
six  months'1  wages  for  work  done  on  Lord  Al- 
tamont's  premises.  So  far  this  was  well  for 
the  Delamere  cause ;  but  as  far  as  regarded  the 
murder  of  the  man  by  whose  absence  alone 
the  election  had  been  gained,  everything  re- 
mained in  fearful  darkness ;  nor  could  any  trace 
be  found  to  justify  suspicion  being  cast  upon 
any  one  individual.  The  horrible  fact,  there- 
fore, remained  unaccounted  for. 

A  great  county  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  De- 
lamere, at  which  he  signalized  himself  by  mak- 
ing a  speech  that  augured  well  of  his  future  ca- 


still  more  so  to  endure  defeat  i 
suffrages  of  every  one  were  given 
raine,  for  bis  temper  and  candc 
ledging  the  merits  of  his  riva 
rival  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Lord  Deloraine  bad  long  m 
that  Lady  Elizabeth  should  be  h 
died  with  intense  knowledge  of  tl 
the  human  heart  by  what  meant 
attain  his  end.  At  first,  regait 
j  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regan 

women  whom  he  had  known  in  tl 
he  thought  only  of  making  sue] 
now,  as  might  be  advantageously 
he  was  married  hereafter  to  sc 
ject;  but  his  heart — that  is  to 
sions— became  interested  in  the 
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her  he  looked  upon  as  nothing  in  his  way ; 
but  Mr.  Delamere  he  was  not  so  sure  about— 
and  it  became  an  occupation  to  watch  the 
progress  of  Am  passion,  and  to  observe  how 
far  it  gained  upon  her  good  will.  "  For  how," 
he  said,  glancing  with  complacency  at  his  own 
faultless  figure, — "  how  can  that  wizened  form 
dispute  the  palm  of  woman's  love  with  me? 
But  then  his  intellectual  superiority — in  what 
does  it  consist  after  all  ?  In  old  musty  lore  ; 
not  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,—  above 
all,  not  in  the  knowledge  of  the  caprices  and 
mysteries  of  a  woman's  heart.  It  would  be 
as  well,  however,  that  he  never  attained  any 
celebrity :  that  is  the  spell  which  works  most 
with  women ;  they  cannot  withstand  the  adula- 
tion of  a  man  whom  the  world  adulates.  Ad- 
vantages of  person,  fashion,  grace,  all  sink 
to  nothing  before  that  conquering,  dazzling 
possession  —  Fame.  I  wish  he  was  not  in 
parliament :  I  wish  he  had  no  means  of  bring- 
ing forward  his  talent  and  acquirements.  But, 
after  all,  I  am  not  so  deficient  but  that  I  may 
run  a  joust  with  him  even  in  that  line.'19 


.H 
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different    kind  :    lie   knew  that   tl 
nourished  militated  against  his  du 
and  a  clergyman.     "Yes,"   he 
not  subject  myself  longer  to  thi 
Either   she  loves  me  well  enouj 
wife,  or  she  must  be  cast  out  fi 
for  ever.     But  then,  her  father' 
her  own, —  ay,  there  *s  the  barrie 
be  overpassed  !"    And  he  shrunk  1 
ness,  averse  to  press  his  suit  upon  h 
he  argued,  "  the  family  will  go 
I  shall  love  her  still,  it  is  true ; 
distance,  silence,  (for  I  will  not  u 
will  restore  to  me  that  serenity 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  c 
He  felt  for  the  moment  firm  to 
but  at  that  very  moment  a  note 
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about  to  address  him,  be  entered  with  agitated 
feelings  into  the  well-known  apartment,  the 
Tery  atmosphere  of  which  was  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere  to  him.  On  the  first  moment,  it 
was  a  relief  to  Mr,  St.  Aubyn  to  be  told  that 
Lord  Altamont  was  not  in  his  study,  but  would 
wait  upon  him  shortly.  He  had  then  breath- 
ing-time to  wonder  why  he  was  sent  for,  and 
to  suppose  all  sorts  of  improbabilities  respect- 
ing this  interview.  As  he  glanced  his  eye  over 
the  apartment,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  every 
look  and  gesture  of  the  object  of  his  misplaced 
passion :  they  were  impressed,  as  it  were,  on 
the  walls  and  furniture  by  which  he  was  sur 
rounded.  Here  she  had  sat ;  there  she  had  leant 
ber  beautiful  arm  over  the  sofa:  here  he 
had  heard  her  lark-like  voice  trilling  in  liquid 
notes  to  the  very  skies.  Yes  !  locality  has 
strong  power,  whatever  may  be  argued  to  the 
contrary,  in  recalling  impressions ;  and  every 
wounded  heart  may  tell  how  insupportable 
the  scene  becomes  where  it  has  been  blessed, 
and  where  it  is  blessed  no  more.  The  abs- 
tract of  pain  or  pleasure  is  within  us  in  all 
vol.  i.  o 


or  of  pain.     "  Save  me,  save  all 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  "  from  living  in 
happiness  has  been  enjoyed,  and 
joyed  no  more  ! — it  is  an  aggrava 
ing  difficult  to  bear." 

At  that  instant  entered  Loi 
his  watch  in  his  hand.  "  I  beg  you 
pardons,  but  I  believe  I  named 
five  minutes  before  three,  and  ] 
punctual  to  that  time.11 ' 

"  Your  lordship  is  ever  puncti 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  bowing ;  "but 
ed  at  the  manner  of  the  summ 
appointment  of  so  unusual  an  hou 
therefore,  it  may  be  with  too  mi 
went,  to  attend  you." 

I  am  at  all  times,  my  dear 
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sir,  how  much  impression  your  pulpit  dis- 
courses have  made  upon  me,  and  how  regular- 
ly I  have  attended  the  parish  church  since  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  your  excel- 
lent doctrine."  He  paused,  and  looked  very 
significantly  at  his  auditor:  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
remained  aghast.  "  But — but,  my  dear  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  I  have  been  reflecting  that  so  much 
talent  is  somewhat  misapplied  in  your  present 
position.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  the 
same  earnestness  should  not  be  felt  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  clerical  duties ;  but  certainly 
your  birth,  your  connexions,  the  depth  and 
style  of  your  learning,  and  acquirements,  and 
manner,  are  wasted  upon  the  congregation  of 
Upford  ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  of  tell- 
ing you,  that  at  my  suggestion,  my  excellent 
friend  Sir  George  Herbert,  who  has  great  in- 
fluence with  the  present  people  in  power,  has 
appointed  you  to  the  living  of  —  ;  a  fine  field 
for  talents  such  as  yours,  and  one  which,  I  am 
happy  to  announce,  is  free  now  for  you  to  take 
immediate  possession  of.  In  the  most  popu- 
lous and  fashionable  part   of  the  metropolis, 

o  2 
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you  will  be  appreciated  as  you  deserve ;  your 
audience  (pardon  me,  your  congregation)  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  graces  of  your 
delivery  and  the  depth  of  your  theological 
learning." 

Mr.  St  Aubyn  bowed,  looked  distressed, 
and  felt  so ;  for  he  had  been  too  well  schooled 
in  the  realities  of  his  sacred  profession,  not 
to  feel  that  all  these  commendations  were  a 
tacit  reproach  to  his  conscience.  Still,  self- 
interest,  human  infirmity,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing passion  that  mastered  his  better  intentions, 
made  him  Bee  at  once,  that  to  obtain  the  high- 
est dignities  of  the  church  was  the  only  step 
whereby  he  could  hope  to  obtain  Lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  and,  in  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts,  he 
sat  apparently  careless  or  insensible  to  the 
communication  of  Lord  Altamont. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  see  how  it  is,"  the  latter 
went  on  to  say  :  "  I  read  your  thoughts ;  they 
do  you  honour,  sir.  The  humility  of  the 
Christian  renders  you  averse  to  seek  for  greater 
responsibility  in  your  profession,  or  to  enter 
upon  a  wider  range  of  duties :  but  suffer  me, 
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sir,  to  assure  you,  that  however  arduous  the 
task,  you  will  find  it  rewarded  by  the  increase 
of  consideration,  of  means  to  carry  on  your 
charities,  of  public  commendation,  and  a  more 
enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness.  Consider,  my 
dear  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  the  mitre  is  in  view  ;  and 
it  is  such  men  as  you  whose  brows  it  would 
best  adorn.  These  are  not  times  to  shrink  from 
posts  of  danger ;  and  you,  I  am  sure,  will  see 
the  propriety  of  making  decision  to  accept 
this  honourable  promotion  without  loss  of 
time." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  countenance  betrayed  his 
inward  struggle.  But  for  once  Lord  Altamont's 
penetration  failed,  and  he  did  not  read  that 
emotion  aright ;  he  ascribed  it  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause  from  the  true  one :  his  words  had 
spoken  daggers  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  conscience, 
who  deeply  felt  that  it  was  not  Christian  hu- 
mility which  stood  between  him  and  this  of- 
fered advantage  —  it  was  only  too  much  of 
worldly  ambition  which  dazzled  and  drew  him 
into  the  lure.  'Terrified,  and  with  remorse  it 
might  be,   but  nothing  loth  to   yield   to   the 
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temptation,  yield  he  did.  Lord  Altamont 
commended  his  determination,  and  went  on  to 
tell  him,  with  an  air  of  confiding  friendship, 
that  he  himself  should  very  soon  be  called 
upon  to  enter  once  more  upon  public  life,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  should  leave 
Delamere  Castle  for  Orosvenor-square. 

"  Thus,  then,"  thought  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
"  I  shall  not  live  in  total  absence  from  Lady 
Elizabeth;  I  shall  sometimes  see  her — some- 
times hear  her  voice."  And  with  his  whole 
soul  bent  upon  the  indulgence  of  this  passion, 
he  forgot  himself,  his  dignity  as  a  man  and 
a  Christian — everything  but  the  object  of  his 
love. 
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THE    DEVOTED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

h  a  i  itnnge  desire  which  men  hare,  to  seek  power 

•*  ^Kberty. 

Bacon's  Remains. 

Thi  scene  changes  to  London.     Lord  Alta- 

m°nt  was  again  placed  in  one  of  the  highest 

V*h  of  public  life.     His  house  was  the  resort 

**  persons  who  envied  and  adulated  him  —  of 

*Q  who  sought  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his 

totperity:  whether  they  hated  or  loved  the 

**a,  no  matter ;  they  loved  the  result  of  his 

"tooest,  and  coveted  his  brilliant  fortune. 

It  is  something  to  dwell  in  the  atmosphere 
"  »  pnapenros  pewon.  The  prosperous  man 
**  readily  known  wherever  he  appears;  there 
**  •&  easy  sir  about  him,  which  arises  from  the 
eo**aottsnesa  of  being  always  welcome  every- 
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where.  In  a  crowd  he  is  followed,  but  not 
crushed — room  is  made  right  and  left  for  him 
to  pass  along.  Yet  examine  his  countenance, 
and  frequently  under  smiles  lurks  the  mark 
of  care :  prosperity  obtained  is  not  prosperity 
secured.  He  looks  about  him  with  self-satis- 
faction, it  is  true ;  but  not  without  an  expres- 
sion of  caution,  lest  any  secret  enemy  be  nigh 
to  push  him  from  his  high  estate.  The  pro- 
sperous man  walks  along  a  dizzy  height;  he 
looks  down  upon  the  crowd  with  supercilious 
satisfaction,  the  crowd  look  up  to  him  with 
envy ;  but  the  one  wends  on  with  fear,  the 
other  plods  on  in  safety. 

To  crown  Lord  Altamont's  wishes,  his 
only  child,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  was  the  admi- 
ration of  the  London  world,  and  the  presid- 
ing deity  of  its  festivities;  but  he  regarded 
the  various  aspirants  to  her  favour  as  so 
many  dangerous  snares,  lest  she  should  be 
tempted  to  select  amongst  them,  any  one 
whom  he  deemed  unsuited  to  her,  and  to  the 
part  he  destined  her  to  play  in  life.  Even, 
then,  in  this  pride  there  was  an  alloy. 
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In  regard  to  his  nephew  Mr.  Delamere,  his 
ranitj  was  likewise  gratified.  He  had  been 
returned  for  the  county,  the  committee  having 
Glared  him  legally  and  duly  elected ;  and  his 
first  speech  on  the  question  possessing  the 
greatest  interest  at  that  time  had  been  so 
brilliant  as  to  make  the  one  party  look  up  to 
him  as  a  man  who  might  become  their  leader, — 
the  other,  as  to  a  formidable  opponent 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  declared  the  most  popu- 
lar divine  of  the  day.     The  church  was  crowd- 
ed to  overflowing  when  he  preached,  but  it 
was  thinly  attended  when  he  did  not ;  as  though 
it  were  the  preacher,  but  not  the  word  preach- - 
cd,  which  was  to  save  souls.     People  looked 
gra?e  when  they  praised  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  as 
if  they  added  to  their  own  religious  reputation 
bj  commending  him.    The  young  ladies  sum- 
med up  their  word  of  testimony  to  his  theolo- 
gical merit,  by  always  adding,  "  and  so  hand- 
some!"— the  middle-aged,  by  declaring  that 
•*h  a  good  man  must,  make  a  good  husband  ; 
*fe  old,  by  oJ>serving  he  was  "  so  polite  and 
attentive,"    All  referred  his  gifts  and  graces 
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to  the  advantages  which  they  were  themselves 
likely  to  derive  from  them.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  old  people  are  won  by  attention : 
others  may  feel  attention  to  be  their  due, 
but  the  old  acknowledge  it  to  be  as  it  were 
an  alms'  gift. 

Of  these  different  characters,  Miss  Delamere 
was  perhaps  the  most  rare  and  valuable,  for 
she  remained  unchanged  by  place  and  circum- 
stance. There  is  no  sphere  in  which  genuine 
worth  is  more  valued,  than  in  that  of  the  busy 
world.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  otherwise. 
There>  its  very  novelty  commands  attention, 
and  the  modesty  of  its  pretensions  offends  not 
the  self-love  of  any.  All  are  therefore  ready 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  commendation  to  un- 
pretending merit. 

Thus  Lord  Altamont  saw  every  one  of  his 
family,  each  in  his  or  her  particular  line,  shining 
and  soaring  above  the  common  herd :  one 
would  have  supposed  that  he  might  have  been 
satisfied.     Satisfied  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

It  makes  one  laugh  (for  it  is  better  to 
laugh  than  cry)  when  we  dive  below  the  sur- 
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free  of  iteming,  and  know  what  masqueraders 
die  multitude  are.    Who  is  satisfied?   Not 
such   as  Lord  Altamont,  —  certainly  not  the 
devoted  to  life's  pomps  and  vanities.     Not  the 
poor, — the  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  their 
daily  bread,  which  they  eat  literally  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.    Not  the  aspirant  for  literary 
fame ;  nor,  least  of  all,  those  who,  conscious  of 
the  endowment  of  intellectual  power — power 
beyond  the  mere  attainment  of  knowledge — feel 
the  inspiration  of  genius  is  on  them,  in  them, 
and  around  them ;    and  when  they  give  out 
that  power,  whether  it  be  in  the  dark  words 
of  parabolic  might,  or  in  the  effulgence,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  prophetic  vision,  or  in  diving  into 
the  mysteries  of  men's  minds,  hear  or  read 
some  common-place  criticism  passed  upon  their 
gifted  pages,  and  are  made  sensible  that  they 
are  not  understood  or  valued.     None  of  these 
are  satisfied.     No,  it  may  not  be:   the  dove 
of  their  peace  returns  to  its  ark,  their  own 
breast ;  and  if  it  find  not  there  a  rest  for  the 
sole  of  its  foot,  it   will  be  found  for  them 
nowhere. 
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Lord  Altamont  had  gained  the  summit  of 
his  ambition — if  ambition's  summit  be  ever 
gained  —  and  left  his  feelings  as  arid  and  un- 
productive of  joy  as  they  had  been  during  fcrii 
seclusion  and  disappointment.  Lady  Elisa- 
beth, in  the  exercise  of  her  power,  was  satis- 
fied for  the  .time  being,  because  she  had  not 
yet  learned  its  insufficiency  to  confer  hap- 
piness. The  real  value  of  anything  cannot  be 
known  till,  like  the  ore  which  is  tried  by  fire, 
it  comes  out  either  refined  gold,  or  dross.  In 
the  youth  of  her  existence  this  was  not  the 
case ;  and  the  idol  of  her  devotedness — power— 
and  wealth,  because  it  gives  power— -promised 
her  every  possession,  which  she  falsely  labelled 
with  the  word  Felicity. 

Miss  Delamere,  on  her  part,  drank  deep  of  an 
early  cup  of  sorrow.  She  possessed  that  intui- 
tive sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  which 
left  her  not  a  prey  to  the  illusions  of  the 
world's  promises ;  and  in  all  the  apparent  suc- 
cess of  the  persons  around  her,  she  beheld, 
as  in  a  glass,  their  downfall. 

One  Sunday,  Lady  Elizabeth  requested  her 
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cousin  to  accompany  her  to  — — *  Church  to 
hear  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  preach.  There  was  some- 
thing singularly  striking  to  the  feelings  of 
Miss  Ddamere  in  this  proposition ;  for  Lady 
Hwtbeth  rarely  now  sought  her  cousin's  com- 
ptaj,  and  seldom  attended  any  place  of  wor- 
ship. Miss  Delamere's  countenance,  therefore, 
reflected  the  mixed  feelings  of  her  heart,  and 
Ae  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied : 

"My  dear  Elizabeth,  I  would  rather  ac- 
company you  to  any  other  place  of  worship 

than  to Church." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  being 
ifiukumable  church;  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
«hall  hear  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  with  the  same  un- 
divided attention  which  I  did  at  Upford :  he 
*  not  the  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  I   used  to  listen 

v 
"  What  romantic  nonsense !     Forgive  me, 

far  Ethel,    but  surely   such  unwarrantable 

"feies  ill  accord  with  the  principles  you  pro- 

fe*.    However,  do  as  you  choose." 

"Well,  Elizabeth,    to  prove  to  you  that 
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I  am  neither  obstinate  nor  romantic,  I  will  ac- 
company you." 

When  they  arrived  in  the  street  where  the 
church  was  situated,  a  string  of  carriages  im- 
peded their  progress,  while  a  dense  crowd  of 
pedestrians  were  struggling  along  the  cause- 
ways at  the  risk  of  being  knocked  down  every 
moment  There  was  the  same  whipping  of 
horses  and  dashing  in  of  carriages  which  cha- 
racterise the  assemblies  of  pleasure  and  of 
parade  —  ladies  screaming,  coachmen  swear- 
ing in  despite  of  police  or  propriety.  Had  a 
stranger  been  informed  of  the  occasion  on  which 
so  much  zeal  was  displayed,  he  would  have 
thought  that  the  world  contained  no  truer 
votaries  of  religion  than  those  here  congre- 
gated together. 

At  length  they  reached  the  interior  of  the 
building,  a  gay-looking,  decorated  fane,  with 
brilliant  stained  glass  in  the  great  window, 
not  giving  forth  the  dim  religious  light  of 
some  of  our  venerable  cathedrals,  but  adorned 
with  gaudy  colours,  more  suited  to  a  ball-room 
than  to  a  church.    The  many  long  windows 
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which  were  drawn  up,  rank  and  file,  along 
the  walls,  let  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  showing 
forth  the  gay  dresses  of  the  multitudinous 
congregation  to  infinite  advantage;  and  the 
newly-gilded  organ  glittered  resplendently 
aloft.  The  crowd  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
dense  within  than  without  the  church.  All 
application  for  places  seemed  hopeless.  Lady 
Elizabeth  attempted  to  slide  half-a-guinea  into 
one  of  the  pew-openers1  hands. 

"  Quite  impossible,  I  assure  your  ladyship : 
the  Duchess  of has  just  given  five  gui- 
neas for  a  seat  in  the  organ-loft." 

Lady  Elizabeth  immediately  offered  the  same 
sum,  and  was  conducted  into  a  pew  near  the 
pulpit.  But  when  Miss  Delamere  attempted 
to  follow  her,  the  door  was  closed ;  and  as  the 
service  was  far  advanced,  she  shrank  back  to 
avoid  discussion,  shocked  at  adding  to  the  un- 
seemly noise  and  disturbance  which  prevailed, 
and  intending  to  leave  the  church  ;  when  a 
pretty  pale-faced  woman  offered  her  a  place 
among  the  free-seats  immediately  before  the 
pulpit,  but   not  so  near  as  that  the  desk  of 
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the  clerk  could  preclude  a  view  of  the  minister. 
8he  hesitated  an  instant,  but,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther interruption,  accepted  the  offered  seat, 
endeavoured  to  abstract  her  thoughts  from  the 
surrounding  objects,  and  remember  only  that 
she  was  in  a  place  designed  for  worship. 

But  never  before  had  she  found  this  so  dif- 
ficult :  the  difference  between  the  present  scene, 
and  that  where  she  had  first  beheld  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  was  too  striking  not  to  present  dis- 
tinct pictures  to  her  view,  the  contrast  of 
which  disturbed  her  thoughts.  She  could 
not  follow  with  her  heart  the  soul-searching 
words  of  our  impressive  liturgy;  but  she 
knelt  down  in  deep  humiliation,  while  the 
only  prayer  that  found  its  way  to  her  lips 
was  — u  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  thou 
wilt  not  despise."  These  words  were  to  her 
the  whole  service.  Their  reiteration,  never- 
theless, calmed  and  composed  her ;  and  when 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  entered  the  pulpit,  while  the 
last  hymn  was  being  sung  previously  to  the 
sermon,  she  could  gaze  with  melancholy  com- 
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posure  upon  his  countenance;  and  the  com- 
parison  she  drew  between  its  present  expression, 
and  that  which  she  had  seen  impressed  upon 
it  in  the  parish  church  at  Upford,  inspired 
her  with  regret  for  himself,  unmixed  with  any 
reference  to  her  own  feelings; — at  least,  she 
thought  so. 

The  passage  of  scripture  he  chose  for  his 
text  was,  "Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged;19 
and  his  forcible  manner  of  bringing  its  im- 
port home  to  every  one's  own  case,  could  not 
fail  of  commanding  attention  during  his  dis- 
course. But  the  seed  sown  depends  for  its 
fructification  on  the  soil  on.  which  it  falls,  and 
the  care  with  which  it  is  nourished.  Too  many 
that  day  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
preacher,  by  his  eloquence,  his  charm  of  man- 
ner, his  powerful  delivery ;  too  many  came  to 
cavil  and  find  fault  with  the  doctrine,  and  too 
many  to  ridicule  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay* 
to  undermine  the  profession  of  which  he  was 
a  member ;  but  some  who  came  for  these  and 
similar  purposes,  returned  with  different  sen- 


given,  many  ladies  who  arrog 
a    powerful    influence    alike 
the  church,   the  senate,  or 
to  the  pulpit  to  await,  or  ra 
Mr.  St  Aubyn  to  pay  him  t 
Among    theae    were    Lady 
though,  when  be  descended  ii 
of  beauty  and  fashion  which 
he  did   look  somewhat  abas} 
placed    homage,   yet  the  flut 
tenance  and  the  sparkle  whii 
his  downcast  eye  betrayed  th 
did  not  tempt  in  vain. 

Miss  Delamere  saw  and  fell 
cheek  reddened  too;  but  it  ' 
— with  painful  shame  for  bin 
that  she  with  difficulty  represi 
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ed;  till  Lady  Elizabeth,  calling  her  by  name, 
ncf  gently  pulling  her  by  the  hand,  brought 
her  before  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

"Come,  Ethel,19  she  said,  whispering  in  her 
w; "  you  must  tell  him  how  much  you  have 
been  delighted, — edified,  I  believe,  is  the  ap- 
propriate word.  Do  not  be  so  shy ;  do  tell  him 
what  you  feel." 

Miss  Delamere  turned  so  pale,  that  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  could  only  whisper  in  reply, 

u  I  am  afraid  she  is  ill ;  the  heat  has  over- 
woe  her.* 

Suddenly,  rallying  her  recollection  of  what 
wis  due  to  the  place  she  was  in,  to  her  own 
dignity  as  a  woman,  and  her  sense  of  Chris- 
°*&  propriety,  she  said  very  calmly, 

*  I  am  not  ill ;  but  it  would  be  indeco- 
*Hi8  for  me  to  trouble  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  with 
*J  thoughts  and  feelings  at  such  a  time  and 

■ 

*  *uch  a  place." 

She  Kfted  her  eyes  very  quietly  to  his  coun* 
tance,  and,  courtseying  to  him,  left  the  church. 

Lady  Elizabeth  remained  some  minutes  after ; 
ttdwhen  she  rejoined  her  in  the  porch,  they 
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were  obliged  to  wait  a  considerable  time  before 
their  carriage  could  arrive.  During  this  inter- 
val, the  buzz  of  the  surrounding  crowd  sound- 
ed harshly  in  Miss  Delamere's  ears. 

"  Did  he  not  give  us  a  fine  sermon  to-day  ?" 
questioned  one  lady  of  another. 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  him  preach  better," 
answered  a  little  sharp-nosed  woman,  who  felt 
that  the  charm  of  her  life  would  be  taken  away 
were  she  not  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
her  neighbours. 

It   is  impossible,"    rejoined    the  querist, 

in  my  opinion,  to  hear  anything  more  truly 
Christian,  more  truly  breathing  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  charity,  than  the  sermon  we  have 
just  heard." 

Perhaps,  too,  this  lady  had  her  own  peculiar 
ends  in  view,  in  her  admiration  and  approba- 
tion of  all  that  might  be  construed  liberality 
of  sentiment. 

"  By  the  bye,"  (whispering,)  "  do  you  go 

to  the  breakfast  at to-morrow  ?     Was  not 

Malibran  divine  last  night — or  rather  this  morn- 


cc 
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iag>  fa  I  did  not  get  home  till  it  was  almost 
fae  to  dress  for  church?  But  I  never 
Hi*  church,  and  I  would  not  lose  one  of 
Mr*  St.  Aubyn's  enchanting  sermons  for  the 

world !" 

"  He  has  such  a  manner  i"  said  the  tall,  grace- 
ful Lady  E ;  so  persuasive !" 

*  Rather,  full  of  fire,"  said  the  sparkling 

Hi*  M  u  He  quite  makes  me  shudder 

*hen  he  is  severe :  but  then  that  is  only  by 

the  way   now    and   then,  just   to    vary    his 

c<  My  carriage  is  ready, — I  beg  your  pardon, 
^ood-morning  —  we  shall  meet  in  the  Park." 

(*  There  was  never  anything  like  him !"  ob- 
***ved  a  blue.  "  If  he  had  lived  in  the  early 
*****es,  he  would  have  been  canonized  as  a  saint, 
*hat*8  certain:  St.  Francis  would  have  been 
*  joke  to  him." 

"  But,  in  the  present  times,"  said  a  surly- 
looking  gentleman,  "he  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  anathematised  as  a  sinner.     There  are 
but  too  many  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing." 


16 
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"  La !  papa,  I  wonder  how  you  ran  say  so  P 
"  But  come  away,"  replied  her  father ;  "  we 

have  been  in  this  idle  crowd  long  enough." 
"  Ah  !  too  long/'  thought  Miss  Detainer*, 

as  she  was  handed  into  the  carriage,  and  drove 

off  with  Lady  Elizabeth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Bat  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know ; 

In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 

Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day, 

When  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  its  parting  lay ; 

When  pensive  Twilight,  in  her  dusky  car, 

Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star ; 

Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell, 

From  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  lushy  dell : 

A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light, 

Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night 

So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul, 

That  shun  the  sphere  of  Pleasure's  gay  control, 

In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  rise, 

And  breathe  their  sweet  seraphic  harmonies ! 

Pleasures  of  Memory. 

One  fine  day  in  June,  Mr.  Delamere  deter- 
mined,  in  despite  of  the  various  duties  and 
temptations  of  a  committee,  a  dinner,  a  ball, 
and  Crockford's,  to  set  out  on  a  summer's  ram- 
ble with  his  friend  Mr.  Dampier.  But  first 
they  visited  many  of  the  public  exhibitions, 
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and  some  of  the  private  ateliers  of 
distinguished  artists  in  and  about  th 
of  London.  In  one  of  the  latter,  i 
burst  upon  his  view  which  supersed 
other.  It  combined  all  the  enchantme 
and  youth,  with  all  the  rules  of  be 
the  undefinable  graces  of  feeling.  Il 
a  picture  he  beheld ;  it  was  a  vision  ol 
and  the  Fornarina.  They  are  seat 
open  portico,  the  heavens  their  bad 
they  are  buried  in  the  deep  commu; 
pure,  exalted  passion.  Raphael  lei 
one  of  the  insignia  of  his  art,  a  portfo] 
evidently  contains  some  design  he  h 
executed,  and  with  which  he  had  pi 
own  most  difficultly  pleased  fancy, 
aware  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  object 
he  is  devoted ;  he  discourses  not  of 
passion,  not  of  phantasy's  hot  fire, 
sentiment  on  which  depends  the  w] 
piness  of  his  earthly  existence.  An 
names  it  not;  he  waits  for  more  ei 
ment  ere  he  dares  to  speak  the  decisi 
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he  is  endeavouring  to  make  her  understand 
the  heart  and  mind  she  has  subjugated  before 
he  says,  "  They  are  yours."  There  is  a  ten- 
derness  in  his  air,  which,  however,  does  not 
derogate  from  the  manliness  of  self-apprecia- 
tion ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  vain-glory,  no- 
thing of  the  mere  man  of  pleasure,  in  his  garb 
or  in  his  appearance.  He  is  beautiful,  but 
not  effeminate;  soul-subduing,  but  not  self- 
satisfied. 

And  she,  the  lady  of  his  love,  is  she  less 
captivating?  No;  less  beautiful,  perhaps,— 
and  yet  she  is  beautiful ;  but  there  is  less  of  the 
divinity  in  her  beauty.  Ought  this  to  be? 
may-be  so;  for  Milton  says,  when  contrast- 
ing the  appearance  of  Adam  and  Eve, 

"  For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him." 

The  Fornarina  is  plucking  a  rose  to  pieces, 
a  white  rose,  as  her  head  bends  gracefully  over 
the  flower,  and  displays,  without  any  intention 
to  display,   the  beautiful  curve  of  her   neck 
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and  shoulders  —  that  most  rarely  perfect  but 
finest  line  of  a  woman's  form.  Her  profile  con- 
veys the  expression  of  deep  attention ;  and 
the  blush  that  slightly  tints  her  damask  cheek 
— that  purple  glow  of  hue  staining  love's  own 
paleness!  tells  that  her  heart  is  beating,  although 
her  brow  is  calm  and  thoughtful.  Over  the 
whole  is  spread  that  atmosphere  of  clear  yet 
vivid  light,  which  designates  the  place  and 
clime  where  these  lovers  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being.  There  is  nothing  want- 
ing to  the  developement  of  their  story —  it  is 
all  told  —  Raphael  and  the  Fornarina  are 
before  you. 

After  a  long  and  silent  gaze,  Mr.  Delamere 
said,  "  I  will  not  praise  you — you,  the  artist, 
or  rather  the  creator  of  this  vision — you  who 
summoned  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  revisit 
earth, 

For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead 
Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore. 

But  I  must  envy  you.  First,  I  envy  the  mind 
that  conceived,  and  then  the  hand  that  exe- 
cuted the  spell.     Such  envy  does  not  emanate 
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from  a  spirit  of  detraction,  believe  me ;"  and 
he  held  out  his  band,  which  was  warmly  ac- 
cepted. 

These  men  understood  each  other.  It  is 
something  to  be  understood,  if  only  for  one 
moment  in  one's  life;  and  Mr.  Delamere  felt 
a  sensation  of  happiness,  as  he  vaulted  into  his 
saddle  and  rode  off,  which  be  had  seldom  if 
ever  experienced.  For  a  length  of  time  the 
friends  rode  on  in  silence :  Mr.  Delamere  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  finest  works 
of  art  are  displayed  at  the  season  when  the  Lon- 
don world  are  mad  after  the  grandeurs  and 
shows  of  life.  Very  few  of  those  who  move 
in  the  highest  circles  have  time  to  look  at, 
far  less  to  think  of,  anything  which  requires 
reflection,  in  the  midst  of  the  froth  and  scum 
of  pleasure  which  rises  up  on  all  sides,  devour- 
ing time  and  thought,  and  subverting  the 
higher  qualities  of  mind.  Whilst  others  whose 
natural  tastes  would  lead  them  to  the  contem- 
plation and  enjoyment  of  such  pursuits  are 
necessarily  prevented  from  indulging  in  them 
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by  the  interests  of  their  families,  which  are  to 
be  kept  up ;  as  well  as  by  all  those  claims 
upon  high  rank  and  station  which  it  would 
be  a  folly  to  neglect  or  disdain.  This  it  is 
which,  perhaps,  must  always  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  devoted  to  literature, 
science  and  the  arts,  and  those  who,  by  the 
sphere  in  which  God  has  placed  them,  are 
devoted  to  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  Happy 
those  who  can  and  who  dare  to  break  down 
this  fence  of  partition,  and  give  themselves 
wholly  and  solely  to  the  natural  bias  of  their 
inclination !  not  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame 
alone,  still  less  by  the  love  of  gain,  for  both 
these  aims  produce  a  restlessness  which  de- 
feats their  purpose;  neither  those  who,  from 
disappointment  and  distaste  of  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  turn  in  disgust  away ;  but  those 
who,  in  devotedness  of  feeling,  aspiring  to  em- 
body spiritual  longings  which  work  within 
them,  boldly  overcome  every  obstacle,  and 
resign  themselves  undividedly  to  the  bent  of 
their  genius." 
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"  All  this,"  replied  Mr.  Dampier,  "  is  very 
well  after  the  excitement  produced  by  visiting 
the  ateliers  of  our  best  modern  artists,  many 
of  whom  may  vie  with   the  ancient  masters, 
and  many  more  are   in   the  way    to  do   so. 
But  depend  upon  it  this  feeling  will  evaporate, 
like  the  fumes  of  a  bottle  of  champaigne.   What 
is  real  in  life,   wealth   and  power,  the  only 
great  levers,  which  make  all  the  rest  ours,  are 
not  gained  by  devoting  our  faculties  to  idealities. 
The  realities  consist  in  knowledge — hard,  dry, 
massive  knowledge,  that,  like  sterling  ore,  can 
be  converted  into  small  change  for  present  use. 
But  the  rest — the  sculptor's,  the  painter's,  and- 
— pardon  me,  in  despite  of  your  success — the 
poet's  dreams,  what  are  they? — the  mere  de- 
corations   of  existence,    that  which   may   be 
very  well  spared,  whose  aroma,  like  that  with 
which    we    perfume    our    apartments,    either 
passes  away   and   ceases   to   charm,   or  palls 
upon  our  senses.     Not   so  the  positive  good 
of  knowledge  or  of  science.     These  keys  to 
wealth  are,  I  confess,  worth  slaving  for ;  they 
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are  golden,  and  not  to  be  cast  aside.  Betides, 
every  now  and  then, — as  to-day,  for  instance,— 
you  can  take  a  draught  of  this  fanciful  elixir, 
which  is  a  species  of  Devil's  Elixir  after  all,  and 
frequently  leads  a  man  to  his  undoing.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  read  a  romance  from 
the  German  which  bore  that  title ;  and  it  was 
pronounced  by  one  of  our  great  chemists,  a 
man  of  real  science,  (who,  by  the  way,  had 
the  bad  taste  to  undervalue  that  which  brought 
him  his  unrivalled  fame,)  one  of  the  cleverest 
works  of  imagination  he  ever  read.  Have 
you  chanced  to  meet  with  it  ?" 

"  No ;  for  I  hate  romances — they  generally 
overpass  or  fall  short  of  truth.  I  am  my  own 
romance ;  but  no  one  ever  has  or  ever  will  read 
me  —  at  least,  not  aright.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  writing  my  life, — that  is  to  say, 
writing  myself  down ;  but,  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  am  afraid  to  see  myself  on  paper. 
Besides,  I  have  as  yet  achieved  nothing ;  I  have 
lived  hitherto  upon  credit, — and  it  is  wonderful 
how  long  a  man  may  go  on  this  system.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  a  poor  way  of  passing  existence, 
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toipend  it  among  one  circle  of  persons,  how- 
ere  dignified  they  may  be.  To  be  enslaved 
by  them,  is  hardly  a  better  condition  than 
that  of  a  horse  in  a  mill,  and  not  so  useful 
u  that  either ;  for  though  the  animal  knows 
it  not,  be  is  the  means  of  winnowing  the  good 
fan  the  bad  grain ;  but  the  treader  round  the 
tuill  of  fashion  extracts  no  valuable  provender 
wtatever,  and  becomes  stupified  by  the  mono- 
tony of  his  pursuit,  if  he  escape  a  worse 
resttlt'* 

"  True,  Delamere ;  yet  nobody  likes  to  lose 
c*te)  and  you  would  do  so  less  than  any  man 
'*er  knew.  Undervalue  the  high  circles  as 
^uch  as  you  please  in  a  moment  of  flighty 
faty,  there  is  something  very  unpalatable  in 
**  gathering  together  of  another  class  en 
****.  It  would  require  to  be  new-modelled — 
to  shut  eyes,  ears,  and  nose — in  order  to  mingle 
111  perfect  contentment  with  the  unwashed  ar- 
******  Then  dive  below  their  surface,  which 
lQrfae  is  avowedly  a  more  unpleasant  one 
**  that  of  the  polished,  and  you  will  find 
toe  mug  puerile  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings, 
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and  detractions,  in  full  play  among  them,  just 
as  you  do  in  those  of  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
set.  So  that  if  I  made  a  choice,  I  would  choose 
to  live  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  with  *»y 
mind,  but  in  the  perfumed  chambers  and  pre- 
sence of  the  former  with  my  body  ;  in  short, 
take  a  touch  of  the  one  and  the  other,  just 
in  fact  as  you  do — only  not  grumble  about 
both,  but  extract  wholesome  enjoyment  from 
each,  and  make  them  subservient  to  my  well- 
being,  not  food  for  sickly  lamentation." 

"  You  are  right,  Dam  pier:  somehow  or 
other,  you  are  always  right ;  and  that  is  deuced 
provoking.  But  I  am  in  one  of  my  blandest 
humours  to-day,  and  peace  is  the  word." 

They  rode  on  through  a  maze  of  lanes  re- 
dolent of  summer,  which  the  dust  of  public 
carriages  had  never  sullied.  There  was  a 
novelty,  a  freshness,  a  newness  of  life  in  thus 
bursting  away  from  town,  and  being,  as  it 
were,  transplanted  into  another  existence.  To 
Mr.  Delamere  it  was  a  maddening  delight, 
for  he  never  felt  by  halves.    At  length  his 
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friend  broke  in  upon  this  enjoyment,  by  say- 
ing  that  his  romance  was  run  down,  and 
could  not  beat  one  pulse  more  till  he  had 
something  in  the  shape  of  dinner  to  wind  him 
up  again. 

"  I  hate  eating,"  said  Mr.  Delamere  peev- 
ishly. 

"  So  do  not  I,"  answered  Mr.  Dampier ; 
"  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  a  kill-joy.  So 
pray  allow  me  to  seek  some  good  hostelry, 
where  I  may  indulge  my  vulgar  propensities 
of  eating  and  drinking  without  disturbing 
your  higher  ones.11 

"  No,  no,  we  shall  not  part ;  it  would  be 
ungracious  in  me  to  leave  you.  But  where 
are  we  to  go  ?  how  find  an  inn  ?" 

As  he  spoke  they  came  suddenly  on  a 
common,  one  of  the  few  which  are  left  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  furze 
had  not  been  eradicated,  it  was  covered  with 
golden  flowers ;  and  some  scattered  sheep  fed 
among  its  thorny  blossoms,  while  some  quiver- 
ing alders  and  willows  grew  round  a  pond, 
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as  though  they  had  been  placed  there  fc 
picturesque  effect  The  light  that  beanie 
in  long  lines  upon  the  water  opposed  to  it 
dark  shadows,  with  some  cattle  drinking  o 
its  margin,  demanded  only  a  faithful  represet 
tation  to  become  a  treasure  on  canvass.  Tfc 
view  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Delamere,  what 
ever  it  might  be  on  his  companion,  and  i 
another  moment  an  inn  presented  itself  to  the: 
view,  which  Mr.  Dampier  pronounced  to  t 
the  most  ravishing  of  prospects.  This  loo 
straggling  building  was  neat  in  the  extras 
of  English  neatness;  the  walls  were  whit 
and  its  high  chimney  bright  red ;  roses  clan 
bered  over  it  even  to  the  very  top  of  the  roof 
a  sign  swung  from  the  garden-gate,  appn 
priate  to  the  appearance  and  situation  of  tl 
country  inn.  The  Rose  and  Bee-hive  um 
destly  proffered  good  entertainment  to  tl 
walking  traveller ;  but  this  did  not  hold  out 
welcome  to  them  and  their  tired  horses. 

"  I  will  try  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Das 
pier,  "  whether  we  cannot  tie  up  our  anim« 
under  one  of  the  out-houses,  and  be  reckoxx 
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among  walking  travellers ;  for  a  rasher  and  a 
cool  tankard  will  mightily  refresh  me." 

Jumping  off  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  pass- 
ing the  bridle  over  the  paling,  he  knocked  with 
his  whip  on  the  door.  An  old  woman,  quite 
in  keeping  with  her  domicile,  came  to  the 
call,  and  with  a  respectful  courtesy  replied  to 
his  inquiries,  that  although  such  fine  gentlemen 
seldom  put  up  at  her  house,  she  would  do  the 
best  in  her  power  to  serve  them,  "  Will !" 
she  called  to  some  person  in  the  house — "  Will ! 
take  the  gentlemen's  horses  into  our  cow-house, 
and  try  and  get  them  some  oats  from  Farmer 
Jenkins.  Susan  and  I  will  give  you  a  nice  bit 
of  bacon,  gentlemen,  and  some  fine  fresh  eggs, 
good  cheese,  and  nice  ale ;  and  if  such  humble 
fare  can  satisfy  you,  we  shall  be  happy  and 
proud  to  serve  you." 

There  was  in  the  manner  and  dress  of 
this  country  landlady  an  appearance  above 
her  present  station,  and  yet  it  conveyed  no 
idea  of  would-be  finery.  The  stuff  gown  and 
white  kerchief,  covered  with  a  blue  shawl, —  • 
the  slim  figure  and  gentle  voice, — told  of  some- 
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what  Mrs.  Brown  called   her  guest-chi 
and  they  found  it  deserving  of  the  title. 
nut-wood  chairs  of  ancient  form  shone 
array  around  the  walls;  and  a  large  ti 
the  same  material,  with  curiously  twistc 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  room.     A 
in  an  ebony  frame  leaned  forward  fn 
walls;   and  on  a  table  under  it  were 
pots  of  flowers,  in  which  the  blue  Is 
and  scarlet  geranium  prevailed.     A  high- 
couch,  wrought  in  needlework  like  fine 
try,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room 
The  fresh  air  wafting  the  smell  of  the 
from  the  little  garden,  refreshed  the  i 
travellers,  and  Mr.  Delamere  exclaimed, 
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dwell  on  this,  for  he  was  suddenly  called  by 
Mr.  Dampier  to  look  at  a  person  walking  in 
the  garden. 

"  By  Jove !  what  an  angel !  what  an  arm  ! 
This  is  an  adventure !  Look  here,  Delamere ! 
But  I  wish  I  could  see  her  face."  And  he  did 
see  it,  as  she  turned  round  to  adjust  some 
flowers,  and  beheld  the  beauty  of  her  slight 
figure  completed  in  a  countenance  whose  bloom- 
ing  freshness  vied  with  the  flowers  she  was  tend- 
ing. "  If  our  food  be  dressed  by  such  a  shep- 
herdess, it  must  prove  exquisite." 

Mr.  Delamere  assented,  and  watched  with 
curious  eyes  every  movement  of  the  beautiful 
girl  till  she  was  called  by  her  mother.  But 
she  returned  shortly,  carrying  a  basket,  and, 
going  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  culled 
various  herbs,  which  they  guessed  rightly  were 
destined  for  their  repast. 

Commenting  upon  the  beauty  of  the  girl 
and  the  singularity  of  their  abode,  already  Mr. 
Dampier  had  settled  that  the  whole  thing  was 
humbug;  and  Mr.  Delamere,  that  it  might 
be  a  pleasant  place  to  ride  to  now  and  then, 
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or  to  pass  a  week  in  when  he  was  in  a  humour 
to  write  poetry.  The  landlady  now  appeared, 
to  spread  the  board  with  more  delicacies  than 
she  had  promised.  Her  farm-servant,  she  said, 
had  brought  in  some  fish  from  the  neighbour- 
ing river,  and  they  happened  to  have  a  fowl 
which  would  soon  be  ready ;  and  there  was  a 
bottle  of  wine  remaining  from  the  store  she 
had  once  possessed ;  and,  in  short,  these  very 
dainty  men  thought  they  had  never  partaken 
of  a  more  epicurean  feast :  so  much  for  exer- 
cise, novelty,  and  surprise. 

One  only  thing  disappointed  them, — Mrs. 
Brown  served  alone ;  and  when  she  placed  the 
cream  and  strawberries  and  salad  on  the 
table,  she  averred  that  her  Susan  had  gathered 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  newly ;  but  she  ap- 
peared not.  They  wished  they  could  have 
seen  the  delicate  hands  which  had  performed 
that  office;  but  there  was  a  respect  inspired 
and  felt  even  by  these  gay  worldly  men,  which 
made  them  refrain  from  expressing  their  wishes. 
Mr.  Delamere  alone  ventured  upon  one  ques- 
tion.    "  May  I  ask,  Mrs.  Brown, — for  such  I 
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think  you  said  is  your  name,— who  worked 
that  tapestry  sofa  ?" 

"I  am  proud  that  you  should  admire  it, 
sir,  for  it  is  the  work  of  my  dear  and  only 
child  Susan.  When  we  were  in  happier  cir- 
cumstances, she  learnt  many  things  which  are 
now  a  great  enjoyment  to  us." 

"  You  hare  not,  tyen,  always  lived  here  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  only  since  I  have  been  a  widow, 
these  last  six  years."  An  expression  of  pain 
marked  her  features  as  she  uttered  these  few 
words,  and  they  could  not  press  her  further. 

"  May  I  know  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
you  for  our  excellent  refreshment  ?" 

"  The  bill  shall  be  made  out,  sir ;  and  I  will 
bring  it  to  you." 

"  I  will  shortly  develope  this  little  mystery," 
said  Mr.  Delamere,  when  she  left  the  room ; 
"  but  I  cannot  offend  such  a  charming  person 
by  pressing  her  any  further  to  disclose  her 

history." 

Mr.  Dampier  laughed,  repeating  the  words 
sneeringly,  "  *  Charming  person  !— disclose  her 
history  V      A   tidy  civil  old  woman,  with   a 
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pretty  daughter, — Ha!  ha!  ha!  Delaine 
are  too  ridiculous,  (don't  look  grave,)  t 
culous,  I  repeat,  with  your  epithets  of 
tog." 

The  account  was  brought  in,  writti 
marked  handwriting  which  was  quite 
mon.  Its  amount  was  below  the  value 
things  which  had  been  served  to  them ; 
that  Mr.  Delamere  thought  not,  thouj 
Dampier  did.  The  former  only  ck 
"That  handwriting  is  altogether  ex 
nary." 

He  had  a  fanciful  theory  about  handi 
which  amounted  to  a  superstition,  and  f 
believed  he  could  read  a  person's  life  i 
position  in  the  character  of  their  writing 

"Well,  Dampier,  there  are  times 
could  not  endure  this  scoffing  even  fro 
for,  as  I  before  said,  my  habitual  gloom 
pelled  to-day  by  skyey  influences ;  but  1 
lieve  that  much  may  be  known  by  the 
of  a  person,  who  is  not  aware  at  the  til 
are  writing  that  a  developement  of  their 
ter  is  to  be  made  by  it.    And  further,  J 
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finn  that  I  have  frequently,  in  a  way  unknown 
to  myself,  given  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  truth 
the  outlines  of  the  lives  and  feelings  of  persons 
to  whom  I  have  been  totally  a  stranger." 

"  What  an  unaccountable  fellow  you  are  I 
Such  wisdom  allied  to  such  folly !  Pardon 
me,  Delamere ;  I  must  speak  the  truth,  how- 
ever little  palatable." 

Their  horses  were  at  the  door:  the  sun  was 
below  the  horizon ;  it  was  time  to  depart.  They 
lingered  another  moment,  and  not  in  vain  : 
Susan  Brown  followed  them  through  the  gar- 
den, offered  a  nosegay  to  each,  courtesied  most 
gracefully,  and  wishing  them  good  evening, 
stood  at  the  wicket  while  they  mounted.  Mr. 
Dampier  leapt  lightly  on  his  horse,  bowed, 
smiled,  and  was  gone ;  but  Mr.  Delamere's  lame 
foot  was  entangled  as  he  attempted  to  hide  the 
infirmity  by  a  too  quick  movement,  and  he 
must  have  fallen,  had  not  Susan  Brown  stepped 
forward,  and,  from  an  impulse  so  sudden  as 
not  to  be  restrained,  offered  him  her  arm. 
The  slightest  aid  sufficed  him;  he  recovered 
the  elastic  spring  of  his  muscular  frame,  and 
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in  another  moment  was  in  his  saddle, 
tion  and  shame  dyed  his  very  forehead  v 
painful  blush;  but  he  bowed  low  and  , 
fully,  and  endeavoured  in  the  expression 
glance  to  say  all  that  he  did  not  utter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Where  is  the  heart  that  has  not  loved — 

A  slave,  eternal  Lore,  to  thee? 
Look  on :  the  cold,  the  gay,  the  proud. 

And  is  there  one  among  them  free  ? 
The  cold,  the  proud — Oh !  Love  has  tum'd 
The  marble  till  with  fire  it  burn'd 
The  g&y>  the  young— Alas  !  that  they 
Should  ever  bend  beneath  thy  sway ! 
Look  on  the  cheek,  the  rose  might  own, 
The  smile  around  like  sunshine  thrown  ; 
The  rose,  the  smile,  alike  are  thine, 
To  fade  and  darken  at  thy  shrine. 
And  what  must  love  be  in  a  heart 

All  passion's  fiery  depths  concealing — 
Which  has  in  its  minutest  part 

More  than  another's  whole  of  feeling  ? 

The  Troubadour,  by  L.  £.  L 

Now  came  the  season  of  revels.  Pity  it  is 
that  it  should  so  clash  and  interfere  with  the 
season  of  Nature's  most  beautiful  display.  Is 
there    no   possibility   of  making  natural   and 
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artificial  pleasures  agree  ?  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be.  The  former  are  never  scorned  with  impu- 
nity; once  neglected,  they  are  lost  for  ever. 
But  few  of  those  who  drink  deep  of  dissipation 
think  of  this. 

Ball  now  succeeded  to  ball,  breakfast  to 
breakfast;  but  the  ffite  which  was  to  super- 
sede all  others  in  magnificence  was  that  for 
which  the  invitations  were  already  gone  forth, 
to  be  given  by  Lord  — 

Rumours  were  afloat  that  it  was  in  honour 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  ;   for  the  marked  attention 

of  the  host  of House  at  the  shrine  of  heir 

beauty  had  not  escaped  the  vigilant  watch— 
ings  of  London  society.  '  When  the  well- 
taught  servant  announced  in  a  slow  distinct 
whisper  at  the  ear  of  Lord——,  Lord  Alta— 
mont  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Delamere's 
he  turned  quickly  round  from  looking  at 
group  of  dancers,  and  holding  out  both 
hands,  one  for  the  father  and  one  for  tfcfc 
daughter,  smiled  graciously  his  welconcs 
Every  one  looked  that  way;  and  as 
Elizabeth  passed  the  line  of  persons 
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and  standing  in  thick  array,  there  was  heard 
so  involuntary  murmur  of  "  How  gloriously 
taxlsome  she  is !" 

Who  that  understands  woman's  beauty  does 

°<*  know  that  even  a  handsome  woman  is  at 

tofts  twice  as  handsome  as  she  is  at  others  ? 

Who  that  is  herself  endowed  with  the  gift  of 

beauty,  has  not  experienced  this,  and  occasion- 

*%  felt  imbued  with  a  more  than  usual  power 

of  capti  vation  ?     That  night  Lady  Elizabeth 

**lamere  looked  especially  beautiful ;  and  as 

**  walked  proudly — too  proudly,  perhaps, — 

***tiing  on  Lord  Altamont's  arm,  past  the  com- 

<*>°o-place-looking   rows   of   individuals    who 

c°*&posed  the  mass  of  the  assemblage,  she  left 

911  impression  of  sublime  beauty  on  the  minds 

***  those  who  had  seen  her,  such  as  she  herself 

^Ould  have  deemed  it  fit  that  she  should  make. 

***r  hair  was  plaited  in  many  luxuriant  plaits, 

***ming  coronals  around  her  head;   and  she 

^ore  no  ornament  to  mar  the  statue-like  effect, 

**>re  one  precious  gemmed  pin  that  held  her 

***ir  together. 

It  had   often    been   said   Lady    Elizabeth 
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Delamere's  tresses  were  false,  for  few 
lieved  their  luxuriance  could  be  natural ; 
many  who  did,  would  not  from  envy  alio1 
fact. 

Lady  Elizabeth  waltzed  with  Lord  - 
and  the  perfect  finish  of  her  steps,  tog 
with  the  erectness  and  volant  motion  o 
figure,  was  the  movement  of  an  Atalante,  i 
than  the  taught  step  of  a  dancer :  there  w 
leaning  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of  the  i 
tunate  partner,  no  dragging  his  body  c 
the  circle  intended  for  dancing ;  but  a  p 
equipoise  of  the  whole  frame  made  her 
to  be  flying  through  the  air.  In  truth 
had  not  many  competitors,  for  few  w 
dance  well,  and  still  fewer  men. 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  pleased  as  she  wl 
in  mazy  circles  before  the  assembled  g 
of  gentlemen,  who  wearied  not  of  admirinj 
Once  she  stopped  to  breathe  for  a  moi 

a  word  from  Lord ,  a  proud  smile 

her,  and  again  away  they  flew. 

Amongst  those  who  had  watched  Lady 
zabeth's  dancing,  none  did  so  with  mar 
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tost  than  Lord  Deloraine ;  for  he  had  made 
°P  his  mind  to  seek  her  hand  in  marriage, 
flxl  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  any  one  being 
an  hindrance  in  his  path. 

a  If  Lord is  in  love  with  her,1*  he  said, 

"and  she  inclined  to  listen  to  him,  (and  all 
*otoen  have  been  inclined  to  do  so,)  I  have 
oo  chance  of  securing  either  the  lady  herself 
w  her  fortune.* 

Lord  Deloraine's  interest  as  well  as  admira- 
tion was  blended  in  the  scrutinizing  gaze  with 
which  he  followed  Lady  Elizabeth's  move- 
nts during  that  memorable  waltz; — for  me- 
Durable  it  was,  since  its  remembrance  has 
outlived  so  many  gay  London  seasons,  and 
People  still  say  with  a  sigh,  "  Poor  Lady  Eli- 
**beth!  do  you  remember  her  waltzing  at 
— •  House  ?" 

lord  Deloraine  stepped  forward  when  Lord 
~~^-and  Lady  Elizabeth  ended  dancing,  and 
P^her  the  ready  compliment,  which  he  more 
***  most  people  had  always  at  command. 

1  never  saw  such  dancing,  Lady  Elizabeth, — 
***  you  P*1    and    he  glanced  inquiringly  at 
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Lord  ,  who  still  supported  Lady  Eliza- 

beth's arm  within  his  own. 

"  Never,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Nor  I,"  resumed  Lord  Deloraine,  " 
in  France  or  Italy,  or  anywhere,  save  at 
House." 

Lady  Elizabeth  smiled  calmly  at  the  speak- 
er; which  caused  him  for  a  moment  to  bite 
his  lip,  and  bend  the  cane,  which  he  seem- 
ed likely  to  break,  so  heavily  did  he  try 
its  strength  by  bending  it  to  the  very 
ground. 

At  that  moment  Lady  Thomass  and  her 
daughter  approached  them,  rising  on  their  fleet, 
smiling  and  smirking  at  they  passed  the  com- 
pany to  make  their  courtesy  to  Lord  — — . 
When  they  had  received  from  him  the  usual 
courteous,  but  haughty  bow,  Lady  Thomass 
courtesied  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  returned 
the  short  tremulous  action  of  the  former  by  a 
distant,  quiet  courtesy, — one  that  Lady  Tho- 
mass and  her  daughter  would  have  despised 
for  its  simplicity. 

Lady  Thomass  ventured  to  hope  Lord  Alt*- 
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moDt  wis  well,  and  Miss  Delamere,  and  Mr. 

Dekmere,  their  member  for —8hire.r>   Again 

Lady  Elizabeth  courtesied. 

Ltdy  Thomass  was  not  shy.  She  continued, 
"What  pictures,  Lady  Elizabeth !  what  sta- 
tes] finer  even  than  those  at  the  Gallery  1 
Ain't  they,  loves  ?" 

"Very  beautiful,  Lady  Thomass ;  but  this 
bflEant  crowd  is  not  the  best  time  for  judg- 
ing of  the  merits  of  pictures  and  statues." 

"La!  do  you  think  not?"  rejoined  Lady 

Thomass.    Lord bowed,  and  passing  on 

vtth  Lady  Elizabeth,  left  Lady  Thomass  and 
her  daughter  staring  vacantly  around. 

"How  very  vulgar  P  observed  Lord . 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  replied  Lady  Elizabeth ;  "  and 
nfce  all  vulgars,  presumes  upon  any  marks  of 
Bftoderation  or  civility  one  may  at  a  chance 

"Be  ifaow  her.    In  the  country,  Lady  Thomass 

• 

*  a  good,  a  useful,  and  a  charitable  woman. 
I  Hke  her  there  in  that  sphere ;  but  take  her 
•*  of  it,  and  she  is  unfitting  such  society  as 
**  in  which  we  now  are.  Every  one  should 
™*  kept  in  due  place." 
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"  Very  true,"  replied  Lord ;  and  poor 

Lady  Thomass  was  never  asked  again  to 

House. 

Lord left   Lady  Elizabeth ;   when  the 

latter  rejoined  her  father,  who  had  been  grati- 
fied at  the  effect  which  he  perceived  his  daugh- 
ter had  produced,  and  he  received  her  again 
proudly  to  take  her  station  by  his  side. 

Lord  Deloraine  soon  joined  them;  while, 
encouraged  by  the  cordiality  of  Lord  Alta- 
mont's  manner,  he  continued  to  stand  near 
Lady  Elizabeth,  occasionally  commenting  oh 
the  ball  and  the  people.  He  was  at  all  times 
agreeable,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  listened  with 
pleased  attention.  So  far  all  was  well :  but 
Lord  Deloraine's  quick,  restless  eye  discerned 
his  brother  in  the  crowd,  and  a  hidden  sense 
of  danger,  which  all  have  experienced  at  times 
without  any  positive  assurance  of  a  fact,  told 
him  "there  stood  his  rival;1'  and  turning 
quickly  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  he  said,  "  Will 
you  let  me  in  to-morrow  if  I  call?  I  have 
something  very  important  to  say  to  you.    Will 
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you  kindly  hear  my  story  ?     Pray  do :  I  am 
much  interested  in  the  affair." 

"  Why  not  tell  me  now  ?     I  hate  suspense." 

"  No,  I  won't  tell  you  more  at  present. 
May  I  come  to-morrow?  Will  you  see  me 
alone  ?    Name  your  hour." 

«Atfourr8herepUed,«l8haUbehappy 
to  see  you,  Lord  Deloraine." 

"  Good  night  !"  He  offered  her  his  hand. 

Lady  Elizabeth  accepted  it.  For  the  first 
time,  he  ventured  to  press  it.  She  did  not  with- 
draw it  hastily,  but  wished  him  good-night,  as 
though  she  construed  the  action  into  a  leave- 
taking  for  the  evening.  "  To-morrow,  then," 
he  repeated,  and,  bowing,  left  her. 

Mr.  St  Aubyn  now  approached  Lady  Eliza- 
beth with  a  joyful  smile,  and  for  once  that 
night  her  countenance  was  also  illuminated  by 
a  real  expression  of  pleasure — ay,  of  more  than 
pleasure. 

"  Sit  down/'  she  said,  signing  to  him  to  take 
the  chair  next  her.  "  This  has  been  a  splen- 
did ball.     Why  did  you  not  come  earlier  ?" 
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"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
asked.  "At  first  I  was  lazy,  and  felt  more 
inclined  to  go  to  bed ;  but  then  I  changed,  — 
we  often  do,  I  fear,  Lady  Elizabeth,  in  graver 
matters,"  and  he  looked  steadfastly  at  her, — 
"  and  I  thought  I  should  like,  the  gay  scene, 
though  I  have  little  business  in  it, — and  so 
here  I  am." 

"  Is  that  all  your  reason  for  coining  ?"  asked 
Lady  Elizabeth  coldly  ;  and  the  brightness  was 
gone  which  had  a  moment  before  beamed  on 
her  face,  and  again  it  wore  its  statue-like  ex- 
pression of  indifference. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  looked  away  at  the  dancers 
— at  any  one  but  at  Lady  Elizabeth. 

"I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Delamere :  did  he 
also  change,  and  not  mean  to  come,  after  tell* 
ing  me  he  would  be  here  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Mr.  St.  Aubyn : 
"  I  should  never  wonder  at  his  changing,  Lady 
Elizabeth." 

"  You  speak  harshly,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  I 
think  my  cousin  has  many  faults  ;  but  if  I 
read  his  character  aright,  he  will  never  change. 
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Such  as  he  is  now,  he  will  be  all  his  life ;  for 
hi*  is  sot  a  weak  or  wavering,  or  lukewarm 
spirit.  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  will  accompany 
him  to  his  grave." 

"  You  say  too  truly,"  said  a  voice  behind 
Lady  Elizabeth.  It  was  Mr.  Delamere's — she 
turned,  and  kindly  expressed  pleasure  at  seeing 
him.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  looked  at  his  watch — 
"  Past  two  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Good  night, 
Lady  Elizabeth, — good  night,  Mr.  Delamere." 
The  latter  held  out  his  hand  ;  for  he  had 
grown  fond  of  the  generally  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing disposition  which  characterised  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn, who,  however,  only  gave  his  coldly,  and 
returned  not  the  pressure  of  Mr.  DelamereV 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  St.  Aubyn  ?w 
Mr.  Delamere  inquired,  as  he  seated  himself 
by  Lady  Elizabeth.  "  Have  you  been  cruel 
to  him,  Lady  Elizabeth  ?" 

Lady  Elizabeth  started.  For  an  instant  she 
was  taken  by  surprise;  but  the  next  she  re- 
plied, '*  I ! — why  should  I  be  cruel  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  ?  He  is  a  very  pleasant  person  to  con- 
verse with.    Besides  the  esteem  we  all  enter- 
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tain  for  his  character,  I  do  not  know  a  more 
agreeable  person ;  and,  what  adds  much  to  his 
merits,  a  handsome  one." 

"  Nay,  Lady  Elizabeth ;  you  do  not  admire 
that  sort  of  beauty  in  a  man :  surely  your 
taste  is  too  good  ?  A  blonde  in  a  woman  is 
like  a  ray  of  light,  and  doubtless  one  would 
wish  to  bask  in  its  sunshine :  but  a  fair  man  ! 
—oh  no  !  I  cannot  think  you  would  admire  a 
fair  man." 

One  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Delamere's  weak- 
nesses was  a  spirit  of  contradiction, — a  branch 
of  her  ruling  passion,  pride ;  she  scarcely  ever 
would  coincide  in  any  one's  opinions  (her 
father's  excepted  perhaps),  and  she  replied — 

"  I  particularly  admire  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 
His  features  are  so  beautifully  chiselled  that 
they  might  pass  for  an  Antinous :  and  then 
his  smile !  I  have  never  yet  seen  such  a 
one  in  any  person.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  your  sister  Ethel's.  I  have  some- 
times thought  there  was  almost  a  likeness  be- 
tween them,  in  expression  especially.  And  then 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  figure,  how  very  perfect  it 
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is !  Do  you  know,"  she  continued,  "  that 
people  who  are  alike  in  person  often  marry  ? 
and  I  think  I  may  prophesy  Ethel's  marrying 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn." 

Mr.  Delamere  fixed  his  hawk's  eyes  on  Lady 
Elisabeth;  and  with  the  intense  and  bitter 
expression  of  wounded  vanity  and  scorn  that 
so  frequently  clouded  his  magnificent  coun- 
tenance, he  asked— 

"  Will  you  ever  allow  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  to 
marry  my  innocent  sister  Ethel  ?" 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  silent. 

"  Never,"  resumed  Mr.  Delamere,  "  so  long 
as  you  can  prevent  it.  You  will  bind  Mr.  St 
Aubyn  heart  and  soul  as  your  victim  ;  you  will 
—nay,  already  you  have  lured  him  from  the 
monotonous  and  rigid  path  of  a  country  clergy- 
man's life  ;  you  will  hold  out  the  prize  as  long 
as  you  think  fit,  and  then  suddenly  tell  him  to 
touch  it,  when,  like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  his  hope  will  vanish  into  dust 
on  being  grasped.  No,  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  yours 
is  a  glorious,  but  at  the  same  time  a  fearful 
character.     You  are  great  —  what  could  you 
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not  achieve !  But  you  are  like  a  destroying 
angel,  and  I  doubt  if  you  ever  will  make  one 
human  being  happy.  Those  that  love  you, 
you  will  scorn ;  those  that  you  love,  you  will 
sacrifice;  those  that  are  of  a  peaceful  and 
a  quiet,  though  it  may  be  less  gifted  spirit 
than  your  own,  you  will  deride.  No;  you 
Will  never  render  another  happy.  It  is  strange 
so  much  should  be  given  to  make  a  perfect 
being,  and  yet  that  something  of  a  contrary 
nature  should  equalise  the  balance,  and  leave 
no  more  of  good  than  there  is  of  evil." 

Lady  Elizabeth  laughed;  but  it  was  a 
forced  and  unnatural  laughter. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Delamere,  I  am  amused — truly 
I  can  say  amused,  at  the  subject  on  which 
you  have  lavished  so  much  eloquence :  pity 
the  theme  were  not  worthy  of  the  powers 
bestowed  upon  it.  But,"  she  added  with  a 
look  of  displeasure,  "pity  also  you  did  not 
choose  a,  subject  on  which  I  could  listen  to 
your  prophecies.  But  why  you  should  take 
upon  you  so  far  as  thus  to  address  me,  Mr. 
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Delamere,  I  know  not ;  and  though  such  wild 
speeches  may  be  excused  by  u$  under  one  plea, 
others  will  not  be  so  lenient ;  and  believe  me," 
she  continued  in  her  softest  mocking  tone, 
"  such  conduct  is  too  mad  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  ladies  who  flirt  with  you.  They  are  too 
common-place,  or  rather  too  rational,  to  like 
such  a  new  species  of  homage.  They  will  cast 
you  off  if  you  are  so  censorious  and  wild." 

Mr.  Delamere  was  piqued  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's preference  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  attrac- 
tions; and  the  blight  on  his  own,  which  she 
had  as  it  were  placed  in  contrast  with  Mr. 
St  Aubyn's  person,  made  him  at  that  moment 
loathe  the  woman  whom  at  others  he  worship- 
ped. Strange  that  both  should  so  thoroughly 
know  each  other's  character,  and  yet  that 
Mr.  Delamere  blindly  hoped  to  find  Lady 
Elisabeth  different  from  what  he  knew  her 
to  be. 

Lady  Elizabeth  rose,  and,  interrupting  her 
father,  who  had  been  in  conversation  with  a 
knot   of  politicians,  bade  her  cousin   "good 
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night,"  and  left  —  House,  which  had  been 
to  her  a  scene  of  more  than  usual  excite- 
ment,—it  could  scarcely  be  called  pleasure: 
save  the  pleasure  of  gratified  pride  and 
Vanity,  there  had  been  none  for  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Oh !  hapless  love,  which  being  answered,  ends ; 

And  as  a  little  infant  cries  and  bends 

His  tender  brow,  when,  rowling  of  his  eye, 

He  hath  espied  something  that  glistens  nigh 

Which  he  would  have ;  yet,  give  it  him,  away 

He  throws  it  straight,  and  cries  afresh  to  play 

With  something  else. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Lady  Elizabeth  had  put  on  her  dressing- 
gown,  and  descended  to  her  own  particular 
chamber,  to  ascertain  that  it  was  arranged  as 
she  wished  it  should  be  to  receive  the  visiter 
she  expected.  The  purple  hangings  of  the 
walls  gleamed  in  their  Tyrian  redness  of  hue, 
illumined  by  the  sun  which  came  with  miti- 
gated brilliancy  through  the  softening  veil  of 
lace  curtains.  Vases  of  Sevres  were  filled  with 
the  freshest  flowers ;  books,  in  their  most  rare 
and  dainty  dress,  decorated  the  buhl  cabinets ; 
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carpets  softer  than  velvet  to  the  tread  nearly 
covered  the  inlaid  floors ;  tables  of  marque* 
try  were  placed  by  the  downy  couches;  and 
stands  of  curious  form  supported  the  silver 
candelabras  ready  to  supply  the  light  of  day. 
All  was  as  she  deemed  it  ought  to  be— aU, 
except  some  china  that  was  placed  on  the 
cabinet.     She  rang  hastily  for  her  page. 

"  Take  that  Raphael-ware  away.  It  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  room,"  she  added,  speak- 
ing to  herself.  "  Take  it,  Clarence,  to  my 
study." 

Every  accessory  to  the  effect  she  intended 
to  produce  was  as  she  designed  it  to  be,  and 
it  only  remained  for  her  to  arrange  her  own 
dress:  but  this  she  would  not  do  till  the 
expected  summons  should  tell  her  Lord  De- 
loraine  was  already  arrived,  (for  he  it  was 
whom  she  awaited,)  because  she  deemed  it 
expedient  to  allow  him  time  to  collect  his 
thoughts  before  she  should  actually  appear. 
When  the  servant  knocked  at  her  dressing- 
room  door  to  announce  his  arrival,  she  an- 
swered hastily,  "  Show  him  into  the  drawing- 
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room  —  my  drawing-room,"  and  hurried  he$ 
maid  to  fipisb  her  toilette*  Her  hair  was  al- 
ready arranged,  but  she  tried  on  several  dresses 
before  she  found  one  that  pleased  her. 

At  length,  arrayed  in  a  very  simple  grave* 
coloured  silk,  she  summoned  up  all  her  cool* 
ness  to  hear  with  composure  whatever  might 
be  poured  into  her  ear,  and  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  betrayed  into  any  positive  promise  ;  only 
make  sure  of  having  it  in  her  power  on  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  wind  up  her  affairs  by  marriage. 
To  this  end  she  had  schooled  herself  for  some 
days  past,  and  it  merely  required  that  she 
should  pause  a  moment,  lest  any  agitation,  or, 
as  she  termed  it,  "  nervousness,"  should  place 
her  in  the  power  of  him  who  she  intended 
should  for  life  remain  in  her  power. 

This  caution  she  readily  put  in  practice,  and 
now  the  last  glance  was  given  to  her  mirror— 
the  last  application  of  the  eau  de  mignardises 
to  her  delicate  fingers — the  last  change  of  rings 
suited  to  their  whiteness ;  and  she  unintention- 
ally put  on  a  turquoise  which  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
had  given  her  at  Wardour  Castle. 
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Thus  prepared,   she   descended  the    stair- 
case with   composed  pace,  opened  the  ante- 
room that  led  into  the  drawing-room,  walked 
a  little  slower  to  assure  herself  that  her  heart 
did  not  beat  one  pulse  quicker  than  was  its 
wont,    and  ascending  a  few  steps  which  con- 
ducted her  into  the  very  presence  of  Lord 
Deloraine  (as  she  imagined),  was  met,  to  her 
astonishment,   by   the   eager  welcome   of  his 
brother  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.     For  once,  nature  in 
all  its  tremour  of  joy,  pleasure,  fear,  surprise, 
animated  the  whole  frame  of  Lady  Elizabeth. 
She  was  a  lovely,  loved,   and  loving  being ; 
and,  entirely  thrown  off  her  guard,  she  sunk 
on  the  nearest  seat,  and  suffered  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
to  press  her  hand,   to   kneel   before  her,    to 
supplicate  with  his  eyes.     For  once,  even  Lady 
Elizabeth  knew  what  it  was  to  love  and  be 
loved  again.     In  after  times  she  looked  back 
to  this  one  brief  moment  of  her  existence ;  and 
thought,  could  it  but  have  lasted,  "  I  should 
have  been, — but  no  matter  — I  am  what  I  am." 
But  from  the  inebriation  of  that  moment,  when 
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thrown  off  her  guard  by  surprise,  she  was  a 
woman  in  all  the  softness  of  the  term. 

She,  however,  quickly  resumed  a  degree  of 
self-possession,  which  once  again  placed  her 
on  that  high  vantage-ground  which  is  the 
fortress  of  female  safety,  and  enabled  her  to 
repress  the  ardour  of  him  whose  real  love 
was  checked  by  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture.  He 
apologised  in  broken  phrases  for  being  like- 
wise unprepared  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  alone ;  spoke  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  happy  days  spent  at  the  castle ;  and 
finally,  though  in  graver  phrase  and  in  more 
dignified  and  seemly  manner,  again  made  offer 
of  his  heart,  and  the  devotion  of  a  life. 

"  I  speak  not,  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  language 
of  common  lovers  —  those  who  utter  words 
which  have  no  meaning  in  reality.  I  plead 
my  suit  (wild  as  it  seems  even  to  myself) 
under  the  sanction  of  that  holy  tie  which  ought 
to  be  considered  as  approved  and  blessed  of 
God  —  that  which  makes  two  beings  one,  in 
a  union  as  mystical  as  it  is  indissoluble,  save 
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only  by  death.  I  speak  to  you  of  that  sacri- 
fice of  self,  to  live  fulfilling  the  wishes  of 
another ;  that  abrogation  of  everything  which 
might  interfere  with  or  break  in  upon  the 
undivided  attention  of  my  existence  to  you ;  — 
that,  in  short,  which,  next  to  heaven,  and  which 
even  takes  its  hue  from  heaven,  is  a  part  of  my 
being ;  and  which,  I  dare  aver  even  in  your 
presence,  is  not  unworthy  of  you.  Speak, 
dearest,  brightest,  speak !  is  that  pledge  in 
which  I  concentrated  all  my  feelings,  and 
which  you  still  wear  on  your  hand, — is  that 
pledge  dear  to  you  ?" 

"  It  is,  it  is  r  answered  Lady  Elizabeth,  and 
her  head  drooped  on  his  shoulder.  Suddenly 
the  outward  door  opened,  and  they  had  only 
time  to  start  up,  when  Lord  Deloraine  en- 
tered. Mr.  St.  Aubyn  snatched  up  his  hat, 
and  passing  his  brother,  without  speaking, 
rapidly  left  the  room. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !"  laughed  Lord  Deloraine ; 
"  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  most  inno- 
cently crossed  St.  Aubyn's  path." 

"  How  do    you   mean,    Lord  Deloraine  ?" 
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asked  Lady  Elisabeth,  in  confusion  of  voice 
and  manner. 

"  Nay,  now,  do  not  be  so  very  discreet.  My 
poor  brother  i  ha !  ha !  i'faith,  I  did  not  think 
that  one  of  his  cloth  could  be  so  bold  as  to 
aspire  to  rank  and  beauty  such  as  yours,  much 
less  to  make  such  a  fool  of  himself.  A  pretty 
parson's  wife,  truly,  the  queen- like  Lady  Eliza- 
beth would  become.  Of  course  you  rejected 
him?" 

"No,  I  did  not,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  truth 
is  oftentimes  more  puzzling  than  a  lie,  and 
so  it  proved  in  the  present  case.  Lord  De- 
loraine  changed  colour,  bit  his  lips,  walked 
to  and  fro  the  room,  and  then,  stopping  sud- 
denly before  Lady  Elizabeth,  said,  "  Enough 
of  this :  if  it  Jbe  jesting,  it  is  ill-timed,  cruel  ! 
if  it  be  true, — by  Heaven  !  I  '11  not  believe  it 
for  a  moment !  it  is  some  sorcery  that  bewitches 
you.  What!  you, — you,  the  glory  of  your 
house,  the  admired  of  the  world,  the  one  of 
whom  there  is  no  parallel  among  women  !  you 
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settle  down  to  Sunday-schools  and  samplers ! 
It  were  impossible,  Lady  Elizabeth !— Hear 
me !  Never  till  I  saw  you  did  I  think  it  pos- 
sible to  wish  to  marry— to  be  enslaved— to 
bow  to  chains ;  but  since  I  have  known  you* 
I  would  hug  them  gladly  to  my  heart,  and; 
it  would  be  my  pride  to  wear  you  as  the 
rarest  jewel  in  my  coronet.  Decide  •  my  fete 
—-leave  me  not  longer  in  suspense.  Hitherto 
I  have  forborne  to  make  my  wishes  known  to 
you;  but  now,  when  additional  distinction 
seems  likely  to  be  mine  by  my  father's  being 
raised  to  the  marquisate,  and  since  you  have 
had  time  to  observe  how  much  my  happiness 
depends  upon  you,  I  feel  that  I  may  dare 
aspire  to  your  hand,  and  that  I  am  uttering 
no  novelty  which  can  surprise  you  when  I 
offer  myself  and  all  that  I  possess  to  your 
acceptance.* 

Lady  Elizabeth's  colour  had  deepened  at 
every  word ;  a  variety  of  contradictory  senti- 
ments strove  within  her  for  mastery.  The 
recent  scene,  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike  this 
one,  made  her  hesitate.    At  length  she  said 
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u  Whatever  credit  you  give  me,  Lord  De. 
lonrine,  for  penetration,  I  must  assure  you  I 
was  unprepared  for  this  declaration.  I  cannot 
answer  you  till  you  have  apprised  my  father 
of  your  flattering  intentions ;  his  will  has  ever 
been  mine." 

u  Stay  !*  interrupted  Lord  Deloraine ;  "  that 
is  too  cold,  too  measured :  I  beseech  you,  mock 
me  not !  I  am  the  last  man  who  would  press 
you  to  act  without  your  father's  consent;" 
(that  was  true,  for  much  was  in  Lord  Alta- 
mont's  power ;)  "  but  surely  you  might  ex- 
press some  independent  feeling  apart  from  a 
father's  control,  however  much  your  actions 
might  be  in  conformity  to  your  principles  of 
duty.  If  such  be  all  the  grace  I  am  to  receive 
from  you,  we  had  better  part  at  once." 

This  was  not  at  all  Lady  Elizabeth's  inten- 
tion, and  colouring  still  more  deeply,  she  re- 
plied, 

"  Allow  something,  my  lord,  to  the  natural 
diffidence  of  woman,  which  makes  her  fear 
either  to  reject  or  accept  inconsiderately  a  pro- 
posal which  involves  the  happiness  of  her  life. 
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Believe  me,  I  am  not  insensible-— yon  know 
I  am  not,"  (and  she  fixed  her  beautiful  eyes 
admiringly  on  his,)  "  to  all  your. merits,  all 
your  advantages;  but  I  reserve  to  myself  a 
woman's  privilege, — a  brief  space  to  consider 
and  try  my  own  heart  before  I  know  if  it  be 
worthy  of  you." 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  in  such  a 
gentle  and  captivating  tone  of  voice,  that  Lord 
Deloraine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  thanks, 
and  thought  himself  sure  of  his  prize. 

"  May  I  then  conclude  I  have  your  leave  to 
plead  my  cause  with  your  father?"  And  he 
seized  her  hand; — it  was  the  hand  on  which 
was  placed  the  turquoise.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  seemed  to  recognise  the  ring.  "  Give 
me  this,"  he  said,  "  in  token  of  hope ; — blue, 
ypu  know,  is  the  colour  betokening  constancy." 
As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  jewel  from  her  finger, 
and  she — she  could  let  him  take  it !  Yes,  she 
allowed  it  to  depart ;  but  her  heart  ached  with 
one  natural  pang,  as  she  said, 

"  It  is  not  a  fortunate  token ;  the  turquoise 
portends  evil  to  the  wearer,— Starley  told  me 
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"Ob,  the  lying  Btarley  1"  rejoined  Lord 
Deloraine  triumphantly.  "  The  ring  I  have 
won  I  shall  wear  proudly;  if  it  has  never 
been  lucky  before,  I  Tl  make  it  so  now :  and 
from  this  moment  lovers  shall  hail  thee,  beau- 
teous stone  r  (and  he  kissed  it  as  he  spoke ;) 
"  lovers  shall  hail  thee  as  a  happy  omen." 

The  bell  rang  which  announced  dressing- 
time,  and  the  page  entered  to  say  that  Lord 
Altamont  dined  half  an  hour  earlier,  as  he  was 
summoned  to  a  cabinet  council. 

"  But  you  return  to  dine  with  us  ?"  as  Lord 
Deloraine  pressed  the  hand  she  extended  to 
him. 

"  Certainly;  I  will  hasten  back." 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  Lady  Elizabeth  to 
hear  the  street-door  shut  after  him  ! 

"  Now  thoughts  to  council,"  she  said  men- 
tally as  she  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa.  But 
her  heart  beat  tumultously,  and  even  she 
could  not  disentangle  calculations  from  feelings. 
She  looked  at  the  finger  despoiled  of  the  ring 
— she  thought  of  the  pang  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
would  experience  when  he  saw  it  on  his  bro- 
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tber's  hand ;  she  thought,  too,  of  the  danger 
that  might  ensue  to  herself  and  her  hitherto 
unspotted  character  if  it  were  knotfn  that  she 
played  fast  and  loose  between  two  brothers ; 
and  she  scorned  herself  for  the  part  she  had 
been  drawn  in  to  act. 

But  then,  with  the  sophistry  of  self-deception, 
she  thought,  "  I  never  intended  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn  should  be  in  love  with  me :  if  he  is,  can 
I  help  it  ?  Ah  !  but  if  I  am  in  love  with  him  ? 
there 's  the  terrible  question  !  Well,  what  if 
I  am  ?  would  I  sacrifice  rank,  station,  power, 
wealth,  to  that  love  ?  I  believe  I  would  not : 
but,  surely,  a  few  months  I  may  temporise. 
I  need  not  discard  Lord  Deloraine;  I  need 
not  positively  pronounce  between  the  brothers 
at  this  moment.  No,  certainly,  if  I  cannot 
reserve  a  few  brief  months  of  liberty  to  reflec- 
tion, it  were  hard  indeed.  And  then  I  will 
decide ;  and  having  decided,  I  shall  never  dis- 
grace by  any  lightness  of  conduct — no,  not 
even  of  manner— my  high  lineage,  my  father's 
house,  and  myself.  But  the  ring  !  the  ring  ! 
I  am  sorry,  very  sorry :  it  cannot  be  helped, 
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however,  and  I   will  not  allow   that  trifling 
circumstance  to  discompose  me." 

Again  Lady  Elizabeth  had  restored  herself 
to  good-humour  with  herself.  She  changed  her 
dress  once  more.  Every  woman  knows  how 
much  a  woman  is  swayed  in  her  choice  of  a 
toilette  by  the  humour  that  prevails  at  the 
moment ;  and  every  man  who  has  ever  studied 
woman,  is  pretty  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
reading  her  thoughts  by  her  attire.  That  day 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  dressed  with  great  sim- 
plicity ;  and  the  seriousness  of  her  aspect  ac- 
corded with  the  tranquillity  of  her  dress.  But 
how  was  she  put  to  confusion  on  finding  that 
Lord  Altamont  had  invited  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
that  day,  on  purpose,  as  he  said,  to  meet  his 
brother !  The  latter  had  not  arrived  when 
dinner  was  announced;  but  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
was  already  there.  He  approached  Lady 
Elizabeth,  intending  to  sit  by  her ;  when  Lord 
Altamont  said, 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir ;  you  must,  if 
you  please,  take  your  place  by  Miss  Delamere, 
for  I  expect  your  brother,  Lord  Deloraine." 
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Mr.  St  Aubyn  coloured,  withdrew,  and  oc- 
cupied the  seat  assigned  to  him.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth stole  a  glance  at  his  countenance. 

«  Ah  r  she  thought,  "  this  is  bitter  to  him  ; 
but  what  will  it  be  when  Lord  Deloraine 
arrives  with  the  ring  ?" 

And  he  did  arrive  when  dinner  was  half 
over,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  to  unfurl 
his  perfumed  pocket-handkerchief  and  display 
his  jewelled  hand ;  and  when  some  one  made 
a  comment  upon  his  gems,  he  said,  for  his 
part  he  liked  nothing  so  much  as  the  turquoise. 
"  It  is  like  a  little  bit  of  heaven.  Are  you  not 
of  my  opinion,  Lady  Elizabeth  ?" 

**  Now,"  she  thought,  —  "  now  or  never  ! 
Spirit  of  womanhood,  desert  me  not !"  And 
with  marked  emphasis  she  replied, 

"  Stolen  goods,  they  say,  my  lord,  are  sweet ; 
and  I  conclude  that  it  holds  true  of  gems  as 
of  all  other  things." 

Lord  Deloraine  was  for  a  moment  silenced. 
Lady  Elizabeth  ventured  to  look  at  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn:  she  saw  that  this  innuendo  had  not 
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satisfied,  though  it  bad  partially  accounted  for 
the  circumstance.    She  went  on  to  say— 

"A  joke  is  a  joke;  but  I  must  request, 
Lord  Deloraine,  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure 
of  returning  me  my  ring." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  ask  for  it,"  he  replied 
with  some  asperity. 

"  Then  I  do  ask  forit." 

And  he  drew  the  ring  from  his  finger  and 
laid  it  before  her. 

"  It  is  a  fine  stone,"  she  said,  examining  the 
jewel,  as  though  she  spoke  of  its  intrinsic  value ; 
"  and  I  never  intended  to  give  it  to  any  one, 
neither  shall  I."  She  kept  her  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  one  spot  as  she  spoke,  not  daring 
to  trust  herself  with  a  glance  at  him  who 
for  the  moment  reigned  triumphant  in  her 
heart. 

A  long  political  discussion  between  Lord  Al- 
tamont  and  his  friend  Sir  George  Herbert  for- 
tunately  supplied  the  place  of  all  other  con- 
versation. 

"  Does    your    lordship    know,"    asked  the 
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latter,  "what  are  Mr.  Defauriere's  opinions 
respecting  the  interesting  question  likely  to 
come  on  next  week  ?  I  have  heard  it  surmised 
that  he  intends*  to  oppose  us." 

"  That  is  not  likely,"  responded  Lord  Altii- 
mont  with  a  smile  which  betrayed  the  bitter- 
ness it  was  ntended  to  conceal  "  It  is,  I 
should  suppose,  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
that  my  nephew  should  thwart  my  views.* 

"  One  would  think  so,"  answered  the  other 
dryly  <  u  but  impossibilities  sometimes  change 
their  nature  and  become  possibilities.19 

Lord  Altamont  made  it  a  rule  to  vary  the 
subject  whenever  it  displeased  him ;  and  he 
asked,  apparently  with  much  interest,  of  the 
opera,  Almack's,  &c.  dwelling  with  compla- 
cent approbation  on  amusements  which  bore 
the  stamp  of  aristocracy. 

"  I  intend  to  accompany  you,  my  dear  child, 
the  next  time  you  go  to  Almack's.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  young  myself,  those  rooms 
were  esteemed  the  most  fashionable  place  of 
resort  in  London  ;  and  they  have  kept  up  their 
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reputation.  When  I  say  fashionable,  I  do  not 
use  the  epithet  in  its  lax  extension  of  meaning, 
including  all  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
pretensions  of  fashion ;  but  as  it  existed  when 
speech,  like  manners,  was  defined,  and  when 
the  boundaries  which  make  distinction  clear 
kept  all  things  in  their  place.  Yes,  I  well 
remember  when  the  late  Duchess  of  — —  and 

the  Countess    and  Lady  were  the  first 

patronesses  of  that  assemblage  of  distinguished 
individuals  who  formed  a  chain  around  the 
younger  nobles  of  the  land  ;  and  while  afford* 
ing  them  a  scene  wherein  to  display  their 
graces,  and  form  attachments  that  might  add 
to  the  dignity  of  their  families,  they  likewise 
observed  the  proprieties  which  belong  to  sta- 
tion, and  made  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
courtly  amusement.  Nor  is  this  the  revived 
Almack's  less  to  be  praised.  Its  guardians  are 
the  first  of  the  land  in  reputation  and  in  sta- 
tion ;  and  provided  they  relax  not  in  their  ex- 
cellent rules,  doubtless  this  public  gymnasion, 
as  it  were,  for  the  aristocracy  of  our  youthful 
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generation  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  befitting  their 
age,  will  be  handed  down  like  a  part  of  our 
constitution  from  generation  to  generation/' 

Sir  George  Herbert  waited  patiently  till 
this  harangue  should  be  ended  before  he 
pushed  round  the  bottle;  and,  when  he  did 
so,  Lady  Elizabeth  signed  to  her  cousin,  and 
the  ladies  retired. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  All-good  preserve  thee  from  the  malice  of  wicked 
demons,  that  always  hover  about  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver!  Turkish  Spy. 

Think  as  we  may,  we  are  all  bound  to- 
gether by  wise  but  imperceptible  links,  which 
make  us  a  part  of  the  whole  of  Creation  ;  work- 
ing together,  when  we  least  dream  of  it,  for 
the  great  and  good  ends  designed  by  Omni- 
potence. It  is  impossible  to  open  the  page 
of  history  and  not  read  this  truth.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  lived  any  time  in  observa- 
tion of  the  daily  occurrences  which  take  place 
around  us,  or  still  more  impossible  to  follow 
the  mazes  of  our  own  minds,  and  not  reflect 
upon  this  fact.  We  are  for  ever  bringing 
about  some  event  which  perhaps  we  never 
designed  should  take  place.     We  are  instru- 
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crc,^  we  snail  t 
but  not  according  to  the  result  of  ou 
those  are  beyond  our  control. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  Altamoi 
liged  to  leave  Clarkson  under  surve 
sentence  should  be  pronounced  upo 
gpecting  the  murder  of  Bandy  Did 
more  than  he  cared  to  show  for  his 
situation.  It  appeared  to  him  as  thouj 
dignity  was  compromised  in  that  of  hit 
and  though  he  affected  to  hold  the  : 
utter  contempt  as  beneath  his  notice, 
was  certain    of   Clarkson's  innocence 
secret   he  writhed  under  the  sting  c 
anybody  placed  in  such  a  situation  wh 
ed  to  his  establishment ;  and  afterwar 
Clarkson  was  honourably  acquitted,  < 
consolation  to  him  tn  ♦k;.%i*  **--*  ■ 
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fall,  Lord  Altamont  had  determined  that  he 
should  not  again  reside  under  his  roof:  a 
listener  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  there  was 
no  flaying  of  how  many  secrets  he  might  not 
have  already  possessed  himself.  His  dismissal, 
for  this  very  reason,  was  to  be  effected  with 
great  skill  and  caution ;  and  although  chance 
favoured  the  execution  of  Lord  Altamont's  re- 
solution not  to  admit  Clarkson  as  a  member 
of  his  establishment,  he  was  every  day  turning 
in  his  mind  how  it  might  be  ultimately  ar- 
ranged without  giving  that  individual  offence. 
Some  under  post  abroad, — nay,  even  a  con- 
sulship  perhaps,  (similar  favours  have  been 
granted  for  services  rendered,)  if  so  high  a 
bribe  was  necessary,  —  anything  rather  than 
have  such  a  man  linger  about  his  person :  all 
favourites  obtain  missions  at  distant  courts  wheu 
their  presence  becomes  inconvenient  at  home. 
These  were  the  thoughts  and  intentions  which 
passed  through  Lord  Altamont's  mind,  and 
which  had  been  on  the  pillow  of  his  unrett 
more  nights  than  one  as  scarers  of  repose, 
when  he  received  a  letter  by  the  twopenny 
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post,  (a  mode  of  communication  which  he  could 
not  endure,)  from  the  very  man  who  had  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts  so  much  and  so  unplea- 
santly ever  since  he  had  been  in  power.  The 
letter  ran  thus  :-— 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

"  I  feel  that  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  believe 
your  lordship  will  be  glad  to  know  your  stew- 
ard is  still  alive,  and  still  anxious  to  serve 
you  as  he  has  ever  done,  faithfully.  But 
there  is  a  something,  my  lord,  comes  to  a  man 
when  his  hour  of  reckoning  is  nigh  at  hand, 
that  tells  him  to  make  up  his  accounts  in  this 
world  and  prepare  for  another.  I  don't  think, 
my  lord,  that  I  shall  ever  be  in  your  lord- 
ship's household  again ;  but  I  have  something 
to  say  which  perhaps  you  may  like  to  hear, 
and  something  that  you  may  not ;  and  I 
should  not  go  out  of  the  world  easy  unless 
I  had  told  you  all.  However  that  be,  I 
humbly  entreat  your  lordship  to  honour  me 
so  far,  as  to  come  to  the  friend's  house  where 
I  lodge,  and  allow  me   half  an   hour's  con- 
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venation  with  you  at  any  time  that  suits  you, 

my  lord,  only  soon  I  humbly  beg,  for  I  am 

told  I  am  going  fast. 

"  Your  lordship's  very  obedient  servant 

to  command, 

"James  Clarkson. 
" Court,  Sobo  Square." 

Lord  Altamont  read  the  letter  more  than 
once.  The  transactions  of  past  times  recurred 
in  all  their  freshness  to  his  memory,  and  this 
man's  request  brought  with  it  recollections 
which  he  would  fain  have  obliterated  for  ever. 
But  the  result  of  his  determination  was,  that 
he  would  see  Clarkson  before  he  died ;  and  the 
next  day  Lord  Altamont  proceeded  to  the  in- 
terview. 

The  house  to  which  Clarkson  came  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  after  his  acquittal  at  Dash- 
ford  Assizes,  was  situated  in  a  narrow  court 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho  Square ;  a  part 
of  the  town  which  some  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago  was  considered  a  fashionable  situation,  but 
is  now  occupied  by  painters,  picture-dealers, 
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music-sellers,  and  a  bazaar.  The  third  house 
up  this  court  was  the  one  to  which  Lord 
Altamont  had  been  directed  as  that  of  Ebe- 
nezer  Levy,  the  name  of  the  friend  who  had 
offered  Clarkson  an  asylum  under  his  roof. 
This  man  was  by  profession  a  stock-jobber ; 
but  one  who  would  have  followed  any  trade 
that  did  not  endanger  his  life  and  which 
produced  money.  By  birth  a  Jew,  he  had  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  lower  rank  of  that  pe- 
culiar nation ;  and,  above  all,  their  proverbial 
love  of. gold.  He  was  rarely  seen  save  at 
the  hours  of  business  on  the  Exchange  ;  and 
was  never  known  to  associate  with  any  one 
except  an  aged  rabbi,  whom  he  from  time 
to  time  admitted  into  his  dwelling. 

The  wealth  of  Levy  was  unknown  to  any  one, 
but  was  said  to  be  enormous ;  and  his  eccen- 
tric mode  of  life,  together  with  the  rumours  of 
his  secreted  riches,  made  him  bear  even  amongst 
his  own  people  the  appellation  of  the  "  Miser 
Levy." 

The  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  Levy's 
house  was   that  of  an   uninhabited   dwelling. 
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The  lower  windows  were  so  encrusted  with 
dust,  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  pur- 
posely left  in  that  condition  in  order  to  defy 
the  eyes  of  the  curious.  Swallows  had  built 
their  nests  about  the  stone  cornice  over  the 
door,  a  part  of  its  former  magnificence  which 
suited  ill  with  the  present  neglected  state  of 
the  building ;  grass  and  weeds  had  forced  them- 
selves through  the  crevices  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  door  ;  and  a  straggling  plant  which 
had  no  business  there  in  the  smoke  and  dirt 
of  the  city's  din,  had  evidently  grown  for  a 
length  of  time  untended,  and  covered  part  of 
the  wall,  giving  an  air  of  additional  desola- 
tion to  the  abode. 

Lord  Altamont  had  full  leisure  to  examine 
the  outside  of  the  house  ere  he  gained  admit- 
tance, for  he  knocked  several  times  in  vain. 

At  length  the  master  himself  cautiously 
opened  a  part  of  the  door,  and  peeping  out, 
demanded  whom  Lord  Altamont  sought,  and 
what  was  his  business.  The  latter  replied,  he 
came  by  Clark  son's  express  desire. 

"  Maybe  so,"  said  Levy  ;  "  but  it  is  a  friend's 
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business  to  do  a  friend's  bidding:  and  Mr. 
Clarkson  has  told  me  not  to  admit  any  one 
to  see  him  before  I  acquaint  him  with  the 
name." 

"  My  name  is  Altamont ;  and  if  you  allow 
me  to  enter  and  write  a  line  to  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  he  will  not  refuse  to  see  me  " 

Levy  scanned  Lord  Altamont  from  head  to 
foot.  His  person  was  too  gentleman-like  to 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  individual 
he  called  himself,  and  his  courteous  manner  of 
addressing  the  old  man  had  prepossessed  him  in 
Lord  Altamont's  favour ;  so  that,  contrary  to 
his  practice,  he  allowed  him  to  cross  his  thresh- 
old, carefully,  however,  locking  the  door  be- 
hind him  with  a  key  that  hung  suspended  from 
a  small  metal  chain  he  wore  in  his  side  pocket. 
The  outer  hall  was  nearly  dark,  until  he 
opened  an  iron  door  which  divided  the  en- 
trance from  the  interior  of  the  house;  when 
a  window  on  the  staircase,  half-blocked  up, 
emitted  some  light,  and  allowed  the  wondering 
nobleman  to  take  an  exact  survey  of  the  re- 
markable figure  before  him. 

Levy  was  of  the  middle  height.     He  bent 
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forward,  more  a*  it  seemed  by  thoughtfulness 
than  by  age;  and  the  slowness  of  his  move- 
ments and  speech  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  His  countenance  wore  the  peculi- 
arity of  that  seal  which  still  remains  impressed 
on  all  the  once  favoured  people  of  God,  and 
which  will  ever  remain  till  it  be  perfected 
again  in  their  triumphal  restoration.  Levy's 
expression  was  more  than  usually  striking : 
the  features  were  small  and  sharply  chiselled  ; 
the  eyes  so  diminutive  and  so  deeply  set  in 
their  sockets,  that  in  profile  they  were  altogether 
lost ;  they  alternately  sunk  to  dimness  or  scin- 
dilated  with  the  fire  of  the  mind  which  animat- 
ed them,  and  were  surmounted  by  brows  as 
remarkable  as  ever  crowned  those  seats  of 
intellect,  which  have  not  inaptly  been  called 
the  windows  of  the  soul.  The  nose  was  rather 
inclined  to  the  aquiline;  the  lips  so  tightly 
compressed,  that  they  were  scarcely  visible 
through  the  long  silvery  beard  which  depended 
low  upon  his  breast.  His  garment  consisted 
of  a  loose  camlet  stuff  frock-coat  and  top- 
boots. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Levy  the  Jew  ; 
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who  showed  Lord  Altamont  up  the  wide  stair- 
case, and  stopped  not,  neither  spoke,  till  they 
had  reached  a  door  which  was  on  the  second 
landing-place.  Then  he  had  recourse  to  a 
bundle  of  keys,  and  applying  one  to  the  lock, 
opened  the  heavy  door,  which  told  the  fact 
of  its  being  seldom  disturbed  by  grating  on 
its  hinges.  Lord  Altamont  entered  a  wain- 
scoted room;  the  floors  had  been  inlaid,  but 
portions  of  the  wood  were  broken,  and  made 
it  dangerous  to  walk  without  caution. 

"  Be  so  good,  my  lord,  as  to  take  a  seat,  and 
wait  till  I  apprise  my  friend  of  your  lordship's 
arrival." 

Lord  Altamont  looked  round,  and  seeing 
no  seat,  smiled  with  a  scornful  expression, 
which  was  quickly  interpreted. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  there  is  owe,"  taking 
a  three-legged  stool  from  behind  a  large  oaken 
press ;  "  and  though  not  such  as  you  are  ac- 
customed to,  it  is  all  poor  Levy  has  to  offer. 
No  man  can  give  more  than  the  all  he  pos- 
sesses." So  saying,  he  left  Lord  Altamont  to 
accept  or  reject  his  courtesy. 
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As  soon  aft  the  latter  was  alone,  he  naturally 
gazed  around  with  awakened  curiosity,  and  made 
conjectures  on  the  place.     The  chimneypiece 
by  which  he  was  standing  was  of  fine  workman- 
ship ;  wreaths  of  flowers,  with  cherubs'  heads, 
executed    by  a    master-hand,  nearly  reached 
the   ceiling,  which  was  low  in  proportion   to 
the  dimensions  of  the  room ;   the  aperture  of 
the  fireplace  had  been  newly  bricked   up    to 
contract  its  dimensions ;  and  a  narrow  grate  in 
the  middle  contained  a  few  dying  embers,  over 
which  depended  from  a  hook   a  three-legged 
vessel  for  culinary  purposes,  which,  together 
with  a  broken  poker,  formed  all  the  kitchen 
furniture  of  Levy.     A   demure,    green-eyed, 
black  cat  sat  like  the  reigning  deity  of  this 
deserted  place ;  and  a  grey  parrot  hung  in  the 
window,  breaking  the  silence  by  crunching  its 
beak  together.     Two  huge  chests  were  placed 
on   each   side  of  the  fireplace;  some  shelves, 
supported  by  logs  of  wood,  contained  bundles 
of  yellow   parchments,   empty   phials,   and  a 
quantity  of  old  shoes.     In  one  obscure  corner 
lay  a  mattress  and  a  dingy  blanket ;  this  was 
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dust.     Lord  Altamont  took  note  of 
and  was  buried  in  conjectures,  wh< 
shrill  sound,  like  the  noise  made  by  s 
counted  out,  startled  him. 

"  Clink — clink — clink — more— m 
— clink — clink —gold  —  silver—*  mc 
— gold  is  pretty  —  pretty  —  pretty  - 
clink  —  clink  r 

"  Curse  the  bird!"  said  Levy,  enteri 
moment ;  "  I  '11  twist  thy  neck  off, .  g 
some  day !" 

Lord  Altamont  again  smiled,  and  t 
hard  to  have  such  a  reward  for  being 
scholar. 

"  This  way,  my  lord— this  way, 
lordship  pleases ;"  and  with  some 
quickened  t\«*»^  u~  -  •   •    * 
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such  a  suspicious  place  unprotected.  Should 
he  go  on  ?  —  he  hesitated.  Levy's  eye  flashed 
fire. 

"  The  Christian  need  not  fear  the  Jew,"  said 
Levy,  "although  he  may  have  cause.  Your 
lordship  is  as  safe  as  in  your  own  drawing- 
room.** 

There  was  a  sneer  in  the  curled  lines  of  his 
features  which  galled  Lord  Altaraont,  as  it 
was  intended  it  should  do. 

"  This  way,  my  lord — this  way  ;"  and  Lord 
Altamont  bit  his  lip  and  followed  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  coward  calls  himself  a  wary  man,  and  the  miser  says 

he  is  frvgal. 

Lord  Bacox's  Remains. 

Ainsi  du  rate. 

They  continued  to  ascend  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  coming  to  the  garrets  of  the 
house,  they  entered  Clarkson's  room.  The 
beams  crossed  the  roof,  and  Lord  Altamont 
was  obliged  to  stoop  low  as  he  approached  the 
miserable  bed  on  which  his  servant  lay. 

Lord  Altamont  shuddered  as  he  looked  on 
the  fearful  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
Clarkson's  appearance  since  he  last  saw  him. 
At  first  the  latter  did  not  know  Lord  Alta- 
mont, and  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  with  that  look 
of  doubtful  recognition  and  scrutiny  peculiar 
to  the  dying.  Then  rising  in  his  bed,  he 
addressed  his  former  master  :— 
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"I  feared,  perhaps,  your  lordship  would 
not  do  me  the  honour  of  coming ;  I  am  glad 
you  have  done  so,  very  glad,  and  I  thank  you, 
my  lord,  for  this  favour.'* 

"  Do  not  fatigue  yourself  by  sitting  up 

I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  ill,  Clarkson." 

"  Ay,  so  they  say,  my  lord ;"  and  his  hand 
clutched  the  bedclothes  with  a  quick,  tremu- 
lous motion. 

"But  you  will  soon  recover;  and  I  have 
been  thinking  change  of  scene  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  you,  and  that  you  could  go  to  my 
place,  Randal  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  and  be 
my  steward  there.  I  had  placed  a  young  man, 
John  Ibbotson,  you  know,  in  that  capacity ; 
but  if  you  liked  to  go  and  fill  that  office,  I 
would  provide  for  him  elsewhere,  and  should  be 
happy  to  think  you  were  comfortably  situated." 

"  Your  lordship  is  very  good ;  but  I  shall 
soon     change    the    scene  —  not    for    Randal 

Hall,  but  —  but  —  for No  matter, 

however.  My  lord,"  he  continued  in  a  low 
whisper,  «  send  that  woman"  (pointing  to  his 
nurse)  "  out  of  the  room,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
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—yes,  all.  It  won't  be  pleasant,  my  lord ;  but 
I  must  say  my  say  to  some  one.  Do  you  choose 
to  be  the  listener,  or  shall  I  ask  another  to 
hear  my  story  ?  Which  do  you  choose,  Lord 
Altamont?"  And  the  steward  smiled  scorn- 
fully at  his  master. 

Lord  Altamont  hesitated  ere  he  answered, 
for  he  was  a  moral  coward,  hated  truth,  and 
feared  the  dying  man  would  for  once  tell  it 
to  him :  above  all,  he  shrunk  from  hearing  it 
through  such  a  medium. 

"  At  all  events,"  he  thought,  "  I  will  send 
the  woman  out  of  hearing ;  for  dying  persons 
are  often  wild  enough  to  confess  their  own 
crimes,  and  would  sooner  tell  them  before 
all  the  world,  than  die  without  confession. 
Pshaw !  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  Clarkson's 
tongue  will  soon  be  silent,  and  I  had  best  be 
his  confessor. — You  are  not  wanted  at  present, 
my  good  woman,"  he  said,  addressing  the  per- 
son who  sat  on  a  low  stool  plaiting  straw  for 
mats. 

The  woman  paid  no  attention  to  his  bidding, 
and  Lord  Altamont  repeated  his  request  that 
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she  would  leave  the  room.  She  turned  toward 
him,  and  inquired  in  a  deep,  harsh  voice,  what 
he  said. 

Lord  Altamont  told  her ;  when,  rising,  she 
went  to  the  foot  of  Clarkson's  bed,  and  peep- 
ing through  the  dirty  pieces  of  yellow  and 
red  cotton  that  were  thrown  over  the  tester  to 
serve  as  curtains,  she  said,  "  So  you  are  alive 
still !  poor  thing  !  You  move  yet,  I  declare  ! 
And  is  it  not  curious  how  long  the  spirit,  wres- 
tles ere  it 's  at  rest  ?  And  even  then  sometimes 
it  cannot  be  quiet.  Oh  !  no ;  it 's  often  very 
troubled,  even  after  death.  But  you  ain't  dead 
yet,  are  you  ?"  And  she  put  out  a  singularly 
long  arm,  and  her  fingers  crawled  over  Clark- 
son's  face  to  ascertain  the  fact,  rousing  him 
out  of  a  stupor  into  which  he  fell  at  in- 
tervals. 

"  Hulloa,  woman !  what  are  you  about  ? 
Oet  along — do  !"  But  she  heard  him  not,  for 
she  was  quite  deaf;  and  Clarkson's  voice  was 
so  feeble  and  altered  from  what  Lord  Alta- 
mont had  been  used  to  hear,  that  he  could 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  same.    Again  the  nurse 
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retreated  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  continued, 
"  But  1 11  not  leave  you ;  and  when  you  are 
dead,  I  '11  lay  you  out,  — oh !  so  trim  P  And 
she  laughed.  "  Yes,  and  I  11  not  leave  you  ; 
for  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  left  quite  alone  till 
one  is  under  ground." 

The  unnatural,  harsh  tone  of  voice  in  which 
she  had  hitherto  spoken  was  so  changed  to 
softness  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  that 
it  was  evident  she  had  felt  in  her  own  person 
that  which  she  now  expressed  for  another. 

The  figure  of  this  woman  was  tall  and 
thin ;  her  features  regular,  though  sharpened 
by  care.  She  had  fastened  up  her  hair  with 
a  silken  kerchief,  from  which  time  had  stolen 
its  hue,  as  it  had  done  likewise  from  her 
jetty  locks  and  mingled  them  with  grey.  Jane 
Bryan  was  not  old ;  she  had  scarcely  number- 
ed forty-three  years ;  but  sorrow  had  made 
such  havoc  on  her  person,  that  she  appeared 
twice  that  age.  Her  reason  was  slightly  im- 
paired, but  she  was  sufficiently  sane  to  re- 
member all  her  griefs;  and  the  expression 
which  this  aberration    of    intellect   imprinted 
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on  her  countenance  only  imparted  to  it  a 
touch  of  sublimity.  There  was  nothing  ap- 
palling, nothing  terrific  in  Jane  Bryan,  but 
the  reverse  :  a  melancholy  sweetness  played 
around  her  mouth,  and  in  the  depth  of  her 
dark  eyes  lay  the  secret  history  of  her  heart. 

She  stood  now  in  silence  with  her  arms  fold- 
ed, looking  alternately  at  Clarkson  and  Lord 
Altamont,  as  though  she  were  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  them.  Lord  Altamont  felt 
the  scrutiny  to  be  unpleasant  to  him,  and  de- 
sired her  to  leave  the  room. 

"  So  you  don't  want  me  then  ?  But  when 
you  do,  1 11  be  with  you  ;  Jane  Bryan  will 
not  neglect  you.  The  sick  man's  call,  —  ah  ! 
who  would  not  come  to  it  ?  And  I  'm  think- 
ing I  shall  soon  see  the  last  of  you ;  for  I 
was  never  mistaken  in  my  husband's  and 
children's  faces  when  I  saw  the  death-gripe  on 
them.  And  it  has  held  you, — oh  !  so  tight,  and 
marked  you  out  with  its  own  mark.  I  'm  very 
learned  in  these  matters,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing Lord  Altamont.  "  It 's  a  strange  sight 
to  see  bow  the  body  seems  strongest  at  the 
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in  the  expression  of  sorrow  that  pei 
countenance — a  sorrow  the  more  tou 
haps  from  being  tearless. 

"  Well,  God  help  you  though,  \ 
for  it  is  a  hard  tussle  that  life  and  d 
together.* 

Again  Clarkson  bade  her  be  gone,  i 
Altamont  held  the  door  open.    She 
for  a  moment ;  then  passing  through, 
and  Clarkson  by  themselves. 

"  I  have  passed  a  trying  time  of  it,  m 
a  very  trying  time,  since  you  quitted  th 
but  that  is  gone  by  now,  and  all  I 
to  see  one  person,  and  make  up  to 
many  years  of  neglect.  If  this  could  I 
plished,  I  think  I  should  die  at  peace,- 
so— but  peace  does  nnf  *»~ —  -* 
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be  a  warning  to  you  to  cease  using  such  un- 
lawful means  in  the  pursuit  of  your  desires 
as  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  also  it  is  right 
I  should  for  once  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have 
never  before  told  it  you,  Lord  Altamont ;  you 
best  know  if  I  have. 

"  From  boyhood  I  was  ambitious,  and  my 
father  and  mother  thought  me  a  world's  won- 
der, and  gave  me  an  education  above  my  sta- 
tion ;  so  much  the  worse.  I  loathed  poverty ; 
I  despised  myself  for  being  lowly  bom ;  and, 
in  consequence,  despised  my  own  parents. 
From  this  wicked  feeling  has  arisen  all  my  past 
conduct.  I  was  weary  of  following  the  plough 
in  our  master's  fields,  —  I  grew  careless  of  my 
work,  and  indeed  purposely  executed  it  ill. 
I  was  complained  of  to  my  father ;  he  was  a 
stern  man,  and  he  strove  to  subdue  his  son, 
who  was  sterner  still.  It  was  a  common  saying 
amongst  our  village  folks,  that  I  had  a  heart 
of  stone ;  for  I  had  never  mingled  with  their 
children's  play,— I  cared  not  whether  they  were 
sorry  or  glad.  And,  my  lord,  amongst  the 
poor  of  that  place,  there  was  a  tie  which  bound 
them  all  together ;  and  the  sorrow  of  one  family 
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caused  them  all  sorrow,  and  the  joy  of  one 
of  them  made  them  all  merry. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  that  small  parish  of was 

like  nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  since.  On 
the  week-days, .  the  people  worked  cheerfully 
for  their  daily  bread ; — the  child  for  the  old 
man,  the  widow  for  her  fatherless  young  ones, 
the  sweetheart  for  his  promised  bride;  the 
very  dogs  even  guarded  them  with  unusual 
fidelity,  and  would  have  fought  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood  for  their  masters.  On 
the  sabbath,  people  rose  to  prayers — to  peace — 
Oh !  such  peace  as  was  spread  over  them 
when  they  met  together  under  the  roof  of 
their  small  church !  I  witnessed  but  never 
felt  it. 

"  But  I —  I  was  like  an  evil  spirit  amongst 
them,  and  they  hated  me !  —  No,  not  hated 
—  for  I  do  not  think  now  those  people  could 
hate ;  —  but  I  knew  that  I  was  like  a  black 
sheep  amongst  them ;  and  that  parents  pitied 
mine  for  having  such  a  child ;  and  the  children 
feared  me,  for  I  looked  so  savagely  on  them 
when  they  were  at  play — and  they  would  whisper 
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and  huddle  close  together  if  I  passed  them 
amongst  the  hills  where  they  strayed,  and 
look  at  me  curiously.    All  this  made  me  worse. 

"  One  day  a  poor  idiot  girl  threw  herself  in 
the  mill-dam,  and  every  one,  young  and  old, 
tried  to  save  her.  I  alone  looked  idly  on. 
One  boy  of  my  own  age  did  save  her,  and  bore 
her  to  shore  in  his  arms :  and  the  people  loved 
him ;  but  he  never  grew  proud  on  it,  and 
was  just  the  same  hearty  good  fellow  as  before, 
except  that  when  the  parents  of  the  girl  saw 
him  pass  by  their  door,  they  gave  him  a  kind 
nod,  and  then  his  face  would  gleam  with  plea- 
sure. 

"  I  was  envious  of  this  boy  ;  I  hated  his  name, 
and  the  praise  that  always  went  along  with 
it;  I  could  not  endure  to  see  a  creature  no 
bigger  or  greater  than  me  made  such  a  fuss 
with ;  and  I  grew  harder  and  harder,  till  I  lost 
all  feeling,  except  the  wish  of  leaving  home.  I 
spent  my  days  in  snaring  game,  and  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  who  took  me  to  the 
neighbouring  village,  where  there  was  a  public* 
bouse,  and  I  went  most  nights  there.  I  scarcely 
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ever  went  to  our  home ;  for  my  father  made 
me  afraid,  and  my  mother  seldom  spoke.  How 
that  silence  has  often  crossed  my  thoughts 
since  !  and  it  has  scared  me,  my  lord,  in  my  very 
sleep,  more  than  any  words  could  have  done. 

"  The  landlord  of  the  public-house  died, 
and'  the  trade  was  not  continued  by  any  one ; 
so  I  lost  that  amusement,  and  was  obliged 
to  be  more  at  home  of  an  evening,—  and  this 
led  to  my  knowing  Susan  O'Loughlan.  No 
one  hardly  spoke  to  me  as  I  loitered  about  the 
threshold  of  our  door ;  but  this  girl,  as  she 
sat  knitting,  or  nursing  her  mother's  youngest 
child,  at  the  next  cottage,  would  sometimes 
say  a  soft  word  to  me.  I  listened  evening  after 
evening  for  this  word ;  I  heajd  it  with  pleasure  ; 
—I  had  never  felt  such ;  it  was  new  to  me — 
it  was  like  a  little  drop  of  something  warm 
and  oily  falling  into  my  heart ;  and  I  used  to 
look  at  her  face,  and  think  it  different  from 
every  one  else's. 

"  I  had  always  heard  the  country-folks  say 
she  was  the  prettiest  girl  among  them ;  but 
I  never  believed  it  till  she  spoke  to  me  kindly, 
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and  then  I  thought  so  too.  Poor  Susan  knew 
how  I  was  disliked,  and  she  pitied  me,  and 
tided  to  find  out  if  I  was  as  bad  as  they 
said,  —  for,  as  she  told  me,  she  could  not 
think  so. 

"  I  was  not  an  ill-favoured  lad  in  those  days, 
my  lord,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not ;  and 
I  set  to  courting  Susan,  and  we  kept  company 
together;  and  I  used  to  long  for  evening  to 
come,  that  I  might  go  and  drive  in  the  cows 
for  her.  In  short,  I  loved  Susan ;  and  Susan 
loved  me,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  and 
done  to  part  us.  Ah !  bolts  and  bars  won't 
part  young  folks  who  love  each  other." 

Lord  Altamont  coughed  frequently,  and 
showed  signs  of  impatience  during  Clarkson's 
discourse,  and  at  length  said, — "  Clarkson,  to 
the  point  if  you  please ;  my  time  is  valuable. 
If  I  can  serve  you,  I  am  very  willing  to  do 
so;  but  you  must  be  aware  that  an  account 
of  your  courtship  cannot  particularly  interest 
me." 

"  My  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  humbly; 
nevertheless,  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  what 
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I  have  to  say,  you  will  understand  how  my 
courtship  brought  me  into  your  lordship'* 
service,  and  how  my  being  able  to  serve  you 
at  that  time  in  the  way  you  wished  was  owing 
to  my  acquaintance  with  Susan." 

Lord  Altamont  pressed  his  lips  together, 
waved  his  hand  in  token  of  acquiescence  to 
listen,  and  resuming  an  attitude  of  attention, 
said,  "  Go  on — proceed," 

"  Well,  my  lord,  1 11  be  as  short  as  I  can  ; 
but  my  breath  obliges  me,  you  see,  every  now 
and  then  to  stop  speaking.  Where  was  I  ? 
Oh  yes,  I  remember!  Susan's  father  soon 
found  out  that  we  were  a-courting,  and  forbade 
our  walks  and  talking  together;  for  he  said 
no  good  could  come  of  being  with  such  a  vaga. 
bond  as  I  was :  and  all  the  young  men  took 
on  at  Susan's  change  to  them,  and  wondered 
at  her  preferring  me; — I  wondered  at  it  myself. 

"  For  a  time  I  was  proud  of  having  done 
what  I  said  I  would  do  ;  that  is,  of  having  got 
myself  Susan's  liking.  But  she  used  to  plague 
me  to  go  with  her  to  mass  ; — that 's  the  way  I 
came  to  know  so  much  of  those  Roman  rascals, 
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and  to  pray  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  confess  to 
the  greedy  old  priest,  and  such  like  stuff: 
but  I  hated  the  villain  who  made  the  poor 
pay  him  for  choking  the  dying  sooner  than 
needs  must,  and  for  worshipping  painted  dolls, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. — And  so  Susan  and  I 
quarrelled,  and  she  was  miserable.  But  your 
lordship  wearies;  only  if  I  don't  tell  you  all 
my  story  out  and  out,  it  won't  do.  Remember, 
my  lord,  it  is  the  first  and  the  last  time  I  have 
tried,  or  shall  try,  your  patience. 

"  Well,  months  passed ;  I  was  less  at  the 
whisky-house,  less  at  the  broils  than  formerly. 
I  heard  by  chance  (for  I  had  always  sharp 
ears)  that  it  was  said  I  might  yet  escape  a 
halter,  perhaps ;  but  somehow  I  hated  to  have 
the  good  word  of  those  I  despised,  and  I  stif- 
fened myself  up  in  a  manner  against  appear- 
ing to  be  governed  by  them,  and  I  went  on  a 
few  larks  to  show  them  as  much.  At  last, 
having  been  off  and  on  many  a  time,  I  got 
poor  Susy  to  marry  me  in  her  own  way  by 
the  priest,  (for  it  was  all  one  to  me  which  way 
it  was   done,)   on   condition   that   she  should 

VOL.  II.  f 
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keep  our  marriage  secret,  and  remain  with  her 
parents  till  they  died.  That  last  suited  me 
mighty  well;  and  so,  to  make  short  of  a  long 
story,  I  'm  free  to  own,  no  sooner  was  Susan  my 
own,  than  I  was  tired  of  her;  — nobody  could 
take  her  from  me  then,  so  I  didn't  care  if  the 
devil  had  her.  My  freedom  was  gone  if  it 
should  be  discovered  that  I  was  married ;  and 
I  determined  to  give  the  priest  a  sop  to  be 
off  to  another  part  of  the  country,  and  never 
say  he  had  tied  us  up.  I  took  French  leave, 
and  was  off  to  — .  Twas  then  I  heard  of 
your  lordship's  being  in  want  of  a  servant, 
and  I  changed  my  name  from  Beatson  to  Clark* 
son,  offered  myself  to  fill  the  situation,  and  I 

obtained  it.     All  the  time  you  stayed  at , 

I  was  pursued  by  the  confounded  priest  for 
money  ;  and  I  had  no  other  means  of  keeping 
him  silent  about  my  affair  with  Susan,  than  by 
procuring  some,  either  by  foul  means  or  fair." 

Clarkson  paused,  and  fetching  a  deep-drawn 
breath,  resumed. 

"  Your  lordship  remembers  Miss  Levison, 
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she  who  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Delamere,  your 
brother'*  wife?" 

Lord  Altamont  felt  a  choking  in  his  throat, 
and  he  only  answered  by  a  nod. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  you  had  triejl  to  make  Mr. 
Levison  of  use  to  yourself;  you  had  entrusted 
him  with  a  government  secret,  which  you 
feared  should  be  known,  and  it  was  known  to 
me,  and  you  had  suspicions  that  Mr.  Levison 
was  not  so  prudent  as  might  be." — Clarkson's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Lord  Altamont  as  he  again 
paused. 

"  You  had  bid  him  do  what  you  were  very 
anxious  should  be  effected  to  gain  you  favour 
with  the  great  then  in  England ;  and  you  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  promise  marriage  to  his 
daughter  if  he  succeeded  in  those  undertakings. 
But  you  found  out  that  Mr.  Levison  had  no 
such  power,  and  you  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  retr&ct  your  promise  about  his  daugh- 
ter. She  was  not  the  sort  of  wife  you  wanted. 
One  night,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  you  told  me 
so :  you  said  you  would  give  any  man  a  large 

.f2 
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Mini  who  would  get  Mr.  Levbou's  mouth 
Mopped.     What  did  that  mean,  eh,  my  lord  ? 

"  Well,  I  was  fool  enough  to  engage  in  the 
business;  for  I  was  again  hard  pressed  for 
money  by  the  priest,  and  I  always  loved  gold. 
1  shared  profits  with  those  men  who  owed  Mr. 
Levison  a  grudge;  and— and  they  murdered 
him.     I  did  not  do  it,  mind,  my  lord." 

"  I  did  not  bid  you  do  it,  Clarkson  P  ejacu- 
lated Lord  Altamont,  grasping  the  dying  man's 
hand. 

•  "  We  both  speak  the  truth,  my  lord ;  but 
both  are  equally  guilty,  nevertheless,  and 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  !  You  left  Ireland, 
Lord  Altamont ;  you  were  well  pleased  with 
me  for  having  po  snugly  managed  that  business 
for  you  :  but  there  was  one  thing  which  your 
lordship  could  not  stomach;  it  was  the  idea 
that  you  must  always  have  me  near  you,  al- 
ways keep  me  at  your  heels :  for  I  knew  your 
dealings  with  that  poor  family  of  the  Levisons, 
and  it  would  have  told  ill  against  you,  told 
howsoever  it  might  be. 

"  Some  time  after  your  lordship's  arrival 
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in  town,  I  learnt  by  accident  that  Susan  had 
a  child — that  I  had  a  child;  that  she  was 
wretched,  for  her  parents  blamed  her  very 
much:  and  she  took  on  so  at  my  desertion 
of  her,  and  it  being  thought  then  she 
was  a  wild  girl,  that  it  went  nigh  to  kill 
her. 

"  Any  rascal  but  me  would  have  returned 
to  her ;  but  I  hated  my  home,  and  I  thought 
Susan  might  as  easy  have  left  it  to  come  with 
me,  as  I  leave  a  good  place  to  go  to  her.  So 
I  got  Levy,  the  man  of  this  house,  to  write 
a  word,  and  say  I  was  dead  and  buried ;  for 
I  saw  that  that  would  be  the  only  way  of 
putting  myself  at  rest  and  comfort.  And 
I  have  lived  on  the  last  twenty  years  with 
you,  my  lord,  and  served  you  :  but  do  you 
think  it  has  been  for  affection  ?  —  No.  I 
could  not  have  any  for  you  —  I  defy  any  one. 
Your  own  child  does  not  love  you,  Lord  Alta- 
mont :  she  loves  your  rank,  your  station,  your 
wealth,  the  ancient  name  she  bears  as  your 
daughter ; — but  love  you  ?  it  is  a  joke  !  It  is 
bitter  truth — no  one  loves  you  !" 


tot 
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Clarkson  had  Mb  revenge  far  Lord  Alta- 
mont's  joke  with  him  at  the  hall  when  speak- 
ing of  the  roan  hone;  for  he  did  feel  it  a 
bitter  truth,  as  hiB  steward  uttered  those 
words.  No  human  being  can  bear  to  think 
he  is  loved  by  none ;  if  the  sting  proceeds  fan 
no  better  feeling,  it  wounds  his  vanity  at  least. 
Poor  Lord  Altamont  tried  vainly  to  recall 
senile  instance  of  real  affection  shown  by  his 
child,  and  he  could  not  deny  to  himself  that 
Lady  Elizabeth  had  never  from  infancy  shown 
him  one  natural  mark  of  love.  The  studied 
respect,  the  undeviating  line  of  conduct  she  had 
always  held  towards  him,  it  is  true,  had  never 
been  wanting;  but  one  precious  tribute  of 
warm  feeling  was  not  written  on  the  tablets  of 
his  peculiarly  retentive' memory ;  and  those  who 
despised  Lord  Altamont  the  most,  could  only 
have  felt  pity  for  him  at  that  moment. 

Clarkson  went  on  to  say, — "No!  I  have 
served  you  from  interest;  I  have  lived  with  you 
thus  long  for  my  own  purposes:  I  have,  for 
one  in  my  station,  grown  rich  at  your  cost 
You  have  paid  dearly  for  so  useful  and  agree- 
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able  a  servant"  And  the  sick  man  sneered 
contemptuously.  "  In  this  last  business  of  the 
election,  I  was  tempted  by  money  to  get  into 
that  scrape  which  might  have  caused  me  to 
be  bung,  and  certainly  will  cost  me  my  life — 
only  I  shall  die  in  this  garret  in  silence,  in- 
stead of  being  strangled  before  a  crowd.  I 
scarcely  know  which  is  best ;  the  first 
is  the  most  honourable,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
latter  is  not  the  quickest  and  merriest.  You 
were  anxious  Mr.  Delamere  should  win  the 
day ;  not  because  you  liked  him,  but  because 
he  was  your  nephew,  and  you  did  not  choose 
another  nobleman  to  step  into  your  shoes  and 
take  the  bit  out  of  your  mouth. 

"  You  gave  me  money  to  spend  in  charities. 
I  thought  charity  began  at  home ;  and  to  do 
your  lordship  a  service,  I  knew  the  lad  Bandy 
Dick  would  vote  against  Mr.  Delamere,  so  I 
told  Joe  Bond,  who  was  his  friend,  to  keep 
Bandy  Dick  out  of  the  way  at  the  closing  of 
•the  poll.  Now,  my  lord,  these  were  my  very 
words — *  Keep  Bandy  Dick  out  •  of  the  way  ;' 
and  I  gave  Joe  Bond  a  part  of  the  money 
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you  intended  should  bribe  him  to  do  that 
service;  but  I  never  thought  he  would  kill 
the  lad — I  did  not  know  him  to  be  such  a  black 
villain  as  that:  nor  would  he,  I  think,  have 
done  so,  only  they  happened  to  have  had  a 
quarrel  between  themselves. 

"  The  evening  before  the  election,  Joe  being 
flush  of  liquor,  struck  the  boy  so  severe  a 
blow  with  the  cleaver  with  which  he  had 
been  cutting  up  a  sheep  for  his  father,  that 
he  thought  the  only  safety  which  remained  to 
himself  was  finishing  the  business :  for  dead 
men  do  not  peach,  you  know,  my  lord— eh  ! 

"Well,  I  had  not  a  suspicion  it  was  Joe 
that  did  the  deed,  when  I  heard  a  cry  in  the 
town  of  Bandy  Dick's  murder.  No,  I  never 
had,  till  the  very  day  before  your  lordship  left 
the  castle;  when  I  met  Joe,  and  he  winked 
at  me,  and  said,  *  Bandy  Dick  was  famously 
kept  out  of  the  way/  Then  I  was  afraid; 
for  I  thought  Joe  must  be  a  rum  one,  and  as 
I  gave  him  the  bribe,  he  would,  if  pressed  on 
the  subject,  lay  the  crime  at  my  door.  And 
sure  enough  so  he  did ;  for  when  one  of  the 
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poachers  who  frightened  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
Miss  Delaroere  (that  night,  you  remember, 
when  they  were  riding  over  the  Downs,)  told 
what  he  knew  of  Joe's  life,  he  was  taken  up 
on  suspicion,  and  committed  perjury,  the  con- 
founded liar!  and,  to  screen  himself,  swore 
that  I  murdered  the  man,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
to  be  received  as  king's  evidence.  Now, 
my  lord,  that  charge  was  false :  I  would  not 
keep  back  anything  from  you  at  this  moment, 
— on  my  soul,  I  am  innocent  of  that  man's 
blood! 

64  I  was  taken  up,  as  you  know,  however, 
on  his  perjured  confession,  committed,  and 
tried."  Clarkson  ground  his  teeth  together 
and  again  gasped  for  breath.  "  I  had  no 
witnesses  (except  my  character  in  your  lord- 
ship's service)  to  prove  my  innocence.  No 
one  had  seen  Bond  kill  Bandy  Dick.  I  passed 
a  fearful  time  of  it,  my  lord:  I  have  been 
very  wretched,  troubled  in  mind  and  body; 
but  this  is  the  least  of  it."  And  he  wiped  his 
brow  from  the  death  damp,  and  then  resumed. 

•*  At  length,  we  were  both  put  on  our  trial, 
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and  both  acquitted  for  want  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence. I  have  been  a  wicked  man,  my  lord ; 
but  of  this  murder  I  was  falsely  charged, 
and  I  would  have  done  anything  to  prove  my 
innocence. 

"  Shortly  after  our  acquittal,  rumours  ware 
afloat  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  that 
fresh  information  bad  been  obtained  respecting 
the  affair ;  and  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  the  magistrate,  together  with  Joe  Bond. 
My  request  was  granted.  I  met  the  rogue  face 
to  face,  taxed  him  with  having  perjured  him- 
self. I  looked  at  him  hard :  '  You  did  the  deed,' 
I  said  ;  *you  murdered  Bandy  Dick  V  There  is 
a  something,  my  lord,  even  in  such  a  hardened 
brute,  that  shrinks  from  direct  accusation 
which  he  knows  to  be  true ;  and  it  made  me 
think  more  of  conscience  than  the  parson's 
preaching  ever  did  :  for  at  my  words  he  turned 
pale  as  a  corpse,  and  his  tongue  clave  to  his 
mouth  as  dry  as  a  potsherd  ;  and  he  could  not 
answer,  he  could  not  deny  it*  '  You  did  it  P 
I  cried  in  a  tone  of  thunder ;    and  a  voice 
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within  him  made  him  out  with  the  words,  and 
he  answered  *  Yes.9 

"  I  shouted  out  loud  with  joy,  my  lord ; 
Cor  1  was  not  only  freed  myself  from  the 
charge  of  this  guilt,  but  I  had  revenged  me 
of  the  injury  he  had  done  me,  and  which  had 
cast  the  stain  and  the  shame  at  my  door.  Oh  ! 
it  was  pleasant,  that  low  voice  in  which  he 
said  '  Yes.9  I  felt  mad  with  triumph  ;  for  I 
was  not  so  bad  but  that  I  was  glad  to  be 
cleared  of  this  crime.  No  man,  as  your  lord- 
ship knows,  can  stand  the  stain  of  detected  sin 
without  a  writhe  for  it,  whatever  he  may  do 
with  respect  to  the  sin  itself." 

Clarkson,  overcome  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
manner,  and  the  vivid  and  painful  remem- 
brance he  had  entertained  of  the  circumstance 
as  he  related  it  to  Lord  Altamont,  laid  down  on 
the  pillow  and  closed  his  sunken  eyes. 

"  You  have  talked  too  long,  Clarkson.  I 
have  done  wrong  in  listening  to  your  excited 
wanderings:  let  me  call  in  your  nurse,  and 
leave  you  for  to-day.     I  will  return  and  see 
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you  soon  again ;"  and  Lord  Altamont  rose  t 
depart. 

"  Stay  yet  a  few  moments  longer,  Ix>rd  Al 
tamont :  I  have  one  word  more  to  say,  whic 
I  could  not  mention  till  the  last;  and  yet 
is  for  that  I  called  you  chiefly.     It  is  on 
heart,  and  I  cannot,— will  not  let  you  lea 
me  ere  I  speak  to  you  of  my  wife,  my  child 
ere  you  promise  me  to  seek  them  out  and 
friend  them." 

He  caught  hold  of  Lord  Altamont's 
and  held  it  so  tightly  with  his  emaciated  hand, 
that  he  could  not  disengage  himself  from  Claris 
son's  grasp. 

"  By  everything  you  hold  dear,  my  lord, 
do  not  refuse  to  hear  your  dying  servant  out  /" 

Lord  Altamont  was  passive.      Clarkson  con* 
tinued :  "  An  English  tradesman  fell  in  love 
with   Susan,  years  after  my  desertion ;  sua 
being  very  poor  and  alone  woman — it  is  a  h**** 
thing  to  be  a  lone  woman — and   besides  sll» 
thinking  me  long  since  at  rest,— poor  *>*»• 
she  married  the  man,  for  he  promised  to  «* 
a  kind  father  to  our  child :  and  I  have  beard 
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since,  in  a  roundabout  away,  that  he  always 
was  so,  and  let  Susan  bear  his  name,  to  save 
her  from  the  foul  blot  that  attached  to  her  own 
father's ;  and  he  never  did  tell  she  was  not  his 
child.  But  it's  a  bitter  thing  to  think  one's 
offspring  does  not  bear  one's  name,  and  that 
it  is  loathed  ;  and  it 's  hard  to  feel  that  a  part 
of  one's  own  self  is  an  utter  stranger  to  one, 
and  would  revile  and  hiss  at  the  remembrance 
of  its  nearest  relation.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  sore 
feeling  that,  my  lord :  but  it  is  all  right, 
that,  as  I  served  my  parents,  so  have  I  been 
served. 

"  Oh !  how,  during  the  years  I  have  lived 
with  your  lordship,  I  have  longed  to  know  and 
see  my  child  ! — how  I  have  pined  lor  her  love  ! 
I  could  have  murdered  the  man  whom  she  called 
her  father.  All  relationships  have  their  own 
sort  of  feeling,  of  more  or  less  strength;  but 
there's  none  so  natural,  none  that  is  born  in  us, 
lives  first  and  dies  last,  like  the  love  of  parent 
and  children.  It  is  dearer  to  us  than  any  other ; 
and  I  would  give  much  to  see  my  poor  child, 
and  think  she  loved  me— if  only  for  an  instant : 


"*   •<! 
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but  as  it  is,  I  am  a  stranger  to  her ;  mayhap 
it  be  better  for  her  that  so  it  should  be — better 
for  her  sake  that  she  should  never  know  die 
bad  man  who  owns  her  as  his  offspring.  But 
it 's  hard  for  me  to  think  so,  and  I  long,  and 
pine,  and  rave  to  see  her ; — I  have  never  seen 
her,  never  seen  my  child  1  'Gad  I  it 's  a  strange 
thing !  very  strange  !n  he  ejaculated  in  a  wild, 
rambling  manner — "  I  wonder  if  I  Tl  see  her  in 
t'other  place  ? — ay,  do  you  think  so,  my  lord  ? 
Does  one  meet  the  other  side  of  the  grave? 
If  so,  ours  will  be  a  pleasant  meeting  —  a  very 
pleasant  meeting.11  Clarkson's  whole  frame 
shook  with  fear.  "  And  the  mother  too  —  the 
mother,  she'll  be  there,  and  we  shall  all  three 
meet  face  to  face.''  And  the  ghastly  smile  and 
the  heart- wrung  tear  strove  together  for  mas- 
tery. 

Lord  Altamont  saw  the  force  of  Clarkson's 
remorse.  He  was  aware  that  the  weak  state 
of  his  frame  made  him  wander,  and  aggravat- 
ed his  already  excited  feelings.  He  besought 
him  to  cease  speaking,  and  be  calm :  but  this 
only  roused   the  dying  man  afresh  ;  he  went 
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on  to  urge  Lord  Altamont  to  listen  to  him, 
and  a  gleam  of  more  collected  remembrance 
flashed  across  his  confused  memory. 

u  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  Susan  and 
our  child  are  living  now;  but  I  require  you, 
Lord  Altamont  — you  to  whom  I  have  done 
some  service  in  past  days,  to  seek  them  out, 
and  to  see  them  get  what  I  have  left  them — that 
dear-bought  earning  which  is  in  my  friend 
Levy's  possession :  and  tell  Susan,  if  it 's  any 
comfort  to  her  to  know  that  she  has  not  been 
unrevenged,  that  I  have  passed  a  very  wretch- 
ed existence  apart  from  her ;  and  that  I  say 
on  my  dying  bed,  I  should  have  been  a  hap- 
pier man  if  I  had  remained  faithful  to  her. 
Oh  !  if  I  had  but  tried  to  make  my  child  love 
me  1  But,  instead  of  that,  mine  has  been  a 
hard  life,— a  struggle  for  power  as  far  as  I 
could  gain   it — a  seeking  for  gold — a  slavish 

serving  of  a  man   whom  I  have No 

matter. 

"  My  lord,  I  must  be  civil  now,  I  must 
cringe  to  you ;  but  it  is  for  the  last  time,"  he 
said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself ;  and  then  added, 


,  ^  w«      a  v-iuov. 


be  justice  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  h< 
be  rendered  to  you  again  ;  and  I  *11 
and  show  myself  to  you,  after  that 

and  buried When  you  think  i 

in  ray  winding-sheet,  1 11  stand  at  j 
hand.    Surely  you  promise  that  yo 

this  ! — Promise  me,  promise  me  ! 

"  Clarkson,  your  conversation  has 
and  shocked  me !  It  is  very  unseen 
so  far  to  forget  the  respect  you  ow 
am  sorry  to  hear  such  a  confesdoi 
person  of  whom  I  entertained  a  bettei 
It  is  vexatious  to  find  one's  judgme 
roneous,  and  to  perceive  that  one 
made  a  dupe  of.  As  to  the  history 
boyhood,  it  is  an  unnatural,  and,  I  shoi 
a  single  instance  of  such  feelincr«  »*A 
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of  unconsciousness,  I  am  not  answerable  for 
such  interpretations  of  my  thoughts.  Certain- 
ly, with  regard  to  the  election  of  my  nephew 
Mr.  Delamere,  I  bade  you  use  the  influence 
and  power  I  placed  in  your  hands,  as  my  stew- 
ard, over  the  lower  voters  of  the  county,  in 
his  favour ;  and  I  placed  money  in  your  hands 
to  u$e9  not  abuse — Mark  me,  Clarkson — and 
I  trusted  to  your  discrimination  in  dispos- 
ing of  those  sums.  I  regret  that  I  did  so ;  it 
is  well  no  worse  has  ensued  of  my  mistaken 
trust.  Your  speech  to  me,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  insolent,  and  indeed  has  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  folly  of  those  who  tell  their 
inferiors  more  of  their  affairs  and  opinions 
than  they  ought  to  know.  Your  conduct 
towards  the  poor  woman  who  married  you, 
towards  your  child,  and  your  conduct  towards 
your  master,  are  all  of  the  same  nature.  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  so  mean 
and  selfish  a  character  as  the  one  you  have 
given  of  yourself. 

"  However,  you  have  lived  under  my  roof ; 
you   have   been   my   servant ;    and   though    I 


future   all   the   communication    I 
ever  hold  with  you,  Clarkson. — 
to   seeing  your  neglected  relative 
be  aware  I  could  not  bold  commu 
such  persons:    but,    as    concerns 
of  your  own  which  you   wish  i 
them,  if  you  have  left  a  written 
effect,  I   promise  to   have  your 
into  execution;  but  you  must  g 
clue,   Clarkson,   to  ascertain  wbc 
to  be  found." 

Clarkson  despised  Lord  Altan 
cunningly-worded  speech;  for  at 
made  a  candid  avowal  of  bis  p 
he  loathed  the  man  who  could 
cold  reply  to  his  dying  appeal,  and 
expressed  this  in  violent  language 
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for  utterance;  his  eyes  glased  and  fixed  in 
their  sockets,  he  gasped  for  breath  ;  his  harsh 
features  moved  in  strong  contortions ;  he  threw 
off  with  superhuman  violence  the  tattered  bed- 
clothes into  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  his  knees 
mm,  and  then  being  knit  together,  he  lost  the 
power  of  stretching  his  limbs  straight  again; 
his  arms  twisted  themselves  nearly  round. 

Lord  Altamont  saw  that  death  was  upon 
Clarkson :  he  thought  of  his  own  interests, 
and  that  they  would  be  safe  when  that  man 
was  silent  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  he  could 
not  divest  himself  of  the  nervousness  that 
crept  over  him  as  he  stood  alone  watching 
the  death-struggles  of  Clarkson.  Opening  the 
door,  he  called  out  hurriedly  for  the  master 
of  the  house  and  the  nurse :  he  did  so  several 
times  ineffectually ;  at  length  Levy  appeared, 
and  asked  in  a  quiet  voice  what  he  desired. 

"  Come  quick,  sir ;  Mr.  Clarkson  is  very 
ill, — dying,  I  am  afraid.  Be  quick,  sir,  if 
you  please;  and  where  is  the  woman  who  is 
his  nurse  ?" 

Levy  never  allowed  any  circumstance    to 


wiucn  now  lay  motionless,  and  c 
the    convulsions    which    he   had 
was  an  ugly  sight,  and  the  Jew,  w, 
before  witnessed  such  a  one,  was  d 
by  it.     But  long  years  of  trainin 
bim  obtain  the  mastery  over  his  f< 
on  all  occasions  to  wear  a  mask  of 
was  so  much  a  part  of  his  natui 
countenance  did  not  evince  any  ci 
its  usual  character.     He  asked  Lon 
what  could  be  done  for  Clarkson,  \ 
even  willing  to  send  for  a  doctor  i 
ship  thought  it  proper. 

Lord  Altamont    did  not  desire 
witnesses  at  Clarkson's  death-bed, 
tell  of  his  having  been  present  in  s 
and  in  such  company ;  and  he  answ< 
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As  he  spoke  the  woman  entered.  Her  quick 
eje  soon  discerned  the  state  of  the  sick  man : 
she  perceived  the  great  change  that  had  taken 
place  since  she  left  ham,  and  going  to  the  bed- 
side,, with  a  surprising  collectedness  of  manner 
for  one  so  wild  in  her  language,  she  rubbed 
the  limbs  of  the  dying  person  as  hard  as  she 
could,  and  endeavoured  to  straighten  them. 
But  the  convulsions  had  been  fearfully  strong, 
and  there  needed  another  action  as  violent  to 
enable  them  to  regain  their  natural  position. 
For  some  moments  the  man  lay  perfectly 
still,  the  breath  scarcely  drawn  through  his 
clenched  teeth  :  his  body  was  nearly  cold  ; 
and  his  face,  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  with 
fire, — so  black  were  the  shadows  that  the  con- 
tortions of  the  features  had  occasioned. 

"  He  *s  dying,  sirs,  if  not  dead  already," 
the  nurse  said,  speaking  to  both  Lord  Alta- 
mont  and  Levy  ;  who  looked  on  with  the  same 
curiosity,  but  with  different  feelings  regarding 
the  issue  of  the  scene.  Clarkson  moved,  heav- 
ed a  long-drawn  sigh,  and  a  few  tears  forced 
themselves  beneath  the  half-closed  lids. 
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It  is  so  rarely  men  weep,  thai  when  they 
do,  how  strong  and  agonizing  must  be  their 
sensations !  and  especially  such  a  man  as  Clark- 
son.  Although  in  the  present  moment  he 
might  be  said  to  weep  unconsciously  from  the 
force  of  the  fit  which  had  been  on  him,  still  it 
was  a  striking  instance  of  softness  overcoming 
at  the  last  all  the  iron  hardness  of  bis  character ; 
and  Lord  Altamont,  who  knew  so  well  the  na- 
ture of  the  man,  was  fully  able  to  understand 
what  must  be  the  depths  of  his  remorse  and 
wounded  conscience  to  produce  such  effects  on 
such  a  character,  and  even  he  was  affected. 

But  the  nurse  alone  really  sympathised  with 
the  dying  man.  Although  ignorant  of  the 
cause  which  made  him  weep,  Jane  Bryan  had 
an  instinctive  knowledge  of  character  which 
told  her  that  Clarkson's  thoughts  -  must  be 
painful,  and  she  pitied  him  with  all  the 
strength  of  which  her  naturally  warm  heart  and 
a  self-experience  of  sorrow  made  her  capable. 

"  Poor  thing  !"  she  ejaculated  as  she  wiped 
his  face,  "  your  heart  is  breaking,  and  there  is 
no  one  here  who  cares  for  you." 
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Clarkson  moved  again :  the  convulsions  seem- 
ed likely  to  return ;  the  nurse  held  his  limbs 
down  as  tightly  as  she  could ;  but  there  was 
a  great  degree  of  muscular  strength  still  left 
in  Clarkson's  frame,  and  her  endeavours  were 
vain.  Another  fit  succeeded,  but  less  violent 
than  the  former,  and  the  nurse  was  enabled  to 
give  him  some  cordial. 

The  dying  man  once  more  sunk  into  a 
stupor, — it  was  not  sleep ;  but,  after  the  late 
struggles,  it  was  a  blessed  change,  the  fore- 
runner of  lasting  rest.  Even  Lord  Altamont, 
in  common  humanity,  felt  it  to  be  such,  and 
hoped  it  might  last.  He  beckoned  to  Levy, 
who  looked  into  the  room,  to  approach,  and 
gave  him  a  few  sovereigns.  "  I  think  this  will 
suffice,"  said  he,  putting  the  money  into  the 
miser's  hand. 

The  touch  of  gold  was  pleasant  to  him,  it 
always  made  him  smile ;  and  he  grasped  the 
precious  metal  tightly  in  his  palm. 

Lord  Altamont  continued :  "  I  fear  your 
friend  my  servant  will  soon  be  no  more ;  but 
I  request  you  to  see  he  has  a  decent You 


melancholy  necessity  ;  so  I  trust  to 
the   trouble  of  arranging    those  n 
informing  me  when  all  is  over.     1 
way,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  expressed  i 
I  should  see  that  some  small  pro; 
possessed  of  be  given  to  certain  i 
and  as  I  promised  him  to  do  so,  I  s 
have  some  conversation  with  you, 
hereafter  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Clar 
ings,  I  believe,  were  entrusted  to  yoi 
Levy  looked  blank :  he  had  seen 
tained  a  hope  that  this  circumstance 
have  been  discovered,  and  that  he  sh 
been  able  to  retain  the  money  to  add 
wealth.    But    finding    himself    mis 
could  not  altogether  deny  the  fact ;  s 
light  of  the  amount,  and  at  length  an 
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settled  up,  it  shall  be  placed  in  your  lordship's 
hands  when  the  fit  time  is  come." 

The  thoughtless  and  the  hardened  speak  of 
death,  and  of  the  dying,  as  if  they  themselves 
were  exempt  from  the  common  lot  t  It  is  too 
frequently  fearful,  in  every  rank  of  life,  to  ob- 
serve the  lookers-on  at  a  death-bed,  especially 
the  expectants  of  the  good  things  which  their 
friends  or  relatives  are  to  leave  behind  them. 
One  might  suppose  that  such  a  time  and  place 
were  the  very  last  where  worldly  thoughts  could 
find  admittance ;  and  yet  experience  shows  it  is 
far  otherwise,  and  that  human  nature  in  all  its 
littleness  is  displayed  at  a  death-bed  alike  as 
in  a  ball-room.  There  is  no  way  of  recon- 
ciling to  our  mind  the  various  degrading  cir- 
cumstances we  see  in  others,  and  are  conscious 
of  in  ourselves,  except  in  the  remembrance,  that 
if  human  nature  is  not  regenerated  by  the 
divine,  it  is  a  mass  of  incongruity,  heartlessness, 
and  crime.  Have  we  not  all  seen  the  tender 
inquiries  unremittingly  made  for  the  "dear 
invalid"  by  distant  connexions,  under  the  ex- 
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pectation  of  their  relative's  death,  and  of  the 
possible  gain  which  may  accrue  to  them  by  the 
event,  who  never  thought  of  the  same  individual 
when  be  was  in  health  ?     Have  we  not  heard, 
too,  the  compliments  of  mere  acquaintances 
upon  such  occasions,  who  look  tcf  the  future 
heir,  and   hope   to  derive  the  advantage  of 
his  house  and  riches  in  entertainments  and 
society,  if  nothing  more;  and  who  enumerate 
the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  dying  or  dead 
person,    and  turn  up  their  eyes,  and  shake 
their  heads,  as  though  impressed  with  feelings 
of  his  worth,   which  never  previously  crossed 
their  mind  ?    All  this,  and  much  of  the  same 
kind,  under  various  aspects,  has  been  and  is 
to  be  seen  every  day  ;  yet  still  those  who  remain 
on  earth  covet  the  world's  attention  as  sedu- 
lously as  if  these  things  were  not  so,  as  eagerly 
as  if  they  were  to  abide  here  for  ever. 

Reflections  such  as  these  crossed  even  Lord 
Altamont's  mind  as  he  once  more  approached 
the  death-bed  of  Clarkson,  from  which  he  bad 
retreated ;  and  under  this  temporary  influence 
of  feeling,  he  dropped  a  piece  of  money  into 
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Jane  Bryan's  lap,  as  she  sat  rocking  herself 
on  the  low  stool  in  patient  tendance  on  the 
dying  man.  She  looked  up  at  Lord  Altamont, 
then  at  his  gift,  smiled,  and  said, — "  A  little 
while  ago,  sir,  this  would  have  been  a  welcome 
sight ;  it  would  have  been  of  use  to  those  who 
are  cold  in  their  graves ;  but  it  is  of  no  value, 
indeed  it  is  not,  to  me  now.  However,  thank 
you  all  the  same;  but  it  cannot  bring  back 
those  who  are  gone.  I  have  enough  ;  my 
victuals  I  earn ;  and  the  labourer,  you  know, 
sir,  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  My  clothes  are 
given  to  me,  and  Levy  shelters  me  for  taking 
care  of  his  house  when  he 's  out ;  and  what  does 
poor  Jane  want  ?  —  nothing  more  here.  No, 
give  to  him  yonder,  sir — give  it  to  Levy,  who 
loves  the  very  sight  of  gold, — give  it  him  to 
add  to  his  heaps;"  and  she  tendered  Lord 
Altamont  the  money. 

"  Nonsense !"  he  uttered  in  a  disdainful 
voice, — "  Nonsense !  you  are  unwise,  my  good 
woman,  to  refuse  any  advantage  that  fortune 
throws  in  your  way.  Take  my  advice — it  is 
not  bad :  keep  the  gold  —  look  well   to  your 
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patient ;"  and  so  saying,  he  bowed — yes,  bowed, 
— to  whom,  to  what  P — to  his  servant's  corpse  ! 
Such  is  the  trick  of  habit,  such  is  the  farce  of 
polished  good-breeding  when  it  has  no  foun- 
dation in  nature. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Oh,  what  is  now  thy  name  to  me, 

Though  once  nought  seem'd  so  dear  ? 
Perhaps  a  jest  in  hours  of  glee, 

To  please  some  idle  ear : 
And  yet,  like  counterfeits,  with  me 

Impressions  linger  on, 
Though  all  the  gilded  heresy 

That  pass'd  for  truth  is  gone  ! 

Watts's  Literary  Remains. 

A  new  game  is  started  in  the  course  of 
pleasure.  Charades  are  all  the  rage ;  and  for 
the  benefit  of  after  ages,  to  which  it  may  not 
be  doubted  this  book  will  be  handed  down,  belt 
known  to  the  curious  of  posterity,  that  charades 
are  acted  enigmas — words  of  which  the  syllables 
comprehend  various  meanings,  and  afford  scenes 
to  develope  the  story  of  the  little  drama. 

A  conclave  was  held  in  Lady  Elizabeth's 
drawing-room  to  make  choice  of  a  word  where- 


j.nciesung    interpretations.      M 
who   had    the    easting   vote    in 
agreed  to  draw  up  a  program m 
formance,  and  an  early  day  was  i 
recital. 

The  parties  being  assembled, 
follows : — "  I  do  not  pretend  to 
anything  original,  but  I  thinJc  n 
interest;   some  new  situations  an 
woven    into    an   old    tissue,  whic 
up  the  audience.      After  the  mat 
German  school,  my  hero,  in  orde 
the  woman  of  his  love,  signs  a  bo 
evil  spirit;  then  comes  remorse  in 
finally,  either  a  bondage  which  d 
over  to  punishment  and  sorrow,  or  i 
age  broken  which  frees  him  and 
ham*""1**      "v—     * 
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"  My  proud  beauty  appears  first  decked  out 
for  a  ball,  or'some  other  gala.  An  old  woman 
asks  to  be  allowed  to  see  her,  and  from  caprice 
is  admitted  to  her  presence.  She  brings  a 
basket  of  flowers,  which  is  the  offering  of  one 
who,  she  says,  worships  her  in  secret  Then 
follows  a  dialogue,  which  I  will  spare  you  at 
present,  but  in  which  the  old  woman  pleads 
for  love,  the  young  one  for  pride;  she  ends 
by  offering  the  poor  old  woman  charity,  which 
the  latter  rejects,  and  advises  her  wisely,  as 
an  old  woman  might  do  a  young  one.  She 
goes  away. 

"  Scene  changes  to  the  study  of  Heinrich 
Schonberg.  A  knock  is  heard  at  his  door  ;  he 
asks  angrily,  being  disturbed,  '  Who  is  there  ?' 
He  hears  the  voice  of  his  nurse,  for  it  is  she 
who  knocks;  he  rises  and  opens  the  door. 
She  exclaims  against  his  long-protracted  stu- 
dies, his  vigils,  of  which  bis  care-worn  coun- 
tenance is  the  consequence.  She  tells  him  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  emprise  of  winning  the 
heart  of  the  proud  beauty  who  scorns  all  her 
suitors ;  *  For,'  she  said,  '  her  wealth  would 


Mv^uirtf ments.'     He  heeds  her  not 
vish,  and  declares  all  womankind 
lous,  despicable — *  All  save  you,  I 
Dinah,   you    know  I   honour  you 
would  only  interfere  with  my  hig 
— I  will  never  love.' 

"  Scene  changes  to  a  fisherman's 
bleak  shore.     The  proud  beauty  is 
in  her  gorgeous  attire,  but  in  simpl 
tending  a  sick  child.     The  fisherma 
that  no  one  can  save  the  child  but  tl 
Heinrich,  and  that  he  expects  him 
ment.     He  comes — he  administers  so 
the  child  seems  to  be  reanimated  — 
the  lap  of  the  beauty,  the  Lady  G 
Heinrich  has  leisure  to  behold  her 
holding,  madly,  passionately,  sudde 
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"  Scene  changes  again  to  bis  study.     He 
confesses  to  his  nurse,  who  is  anxiously  expect- 
ing him,   that  all  his  indifference  is   ended ; 
that  unless  he  obtains  the  Lady  Guendoline's 
love,  he  shall  die.     At  first  she  rejoices  at 
this ;  but  as  she  finds,  by  another  visit  to  the 
lady,  that  all  hope  of  weaning  her  from  her 
high   estate  to  marry  a  poor  and  lowly-born 
student  are  vain,   she  again  comes  home   to 
her  boy,  as  she  calls  Heinrich,  and  confesses 
that  it  was  a  foolish  thought  which  made  her 
suppose   the   great  and    beautiful   one  could 
marry  a  poor  student,  and  that  he  had  better 
turn  his  mind  to  some  trade,  and  set  himself  to 
useful  pursuits,  instead  of  spending  his  youth 
and  health  in  vanities.     Heinrich  becomes  fu- 
rious, and   threatens   her  life.     Now  ensues  a 
scene   of  great   pathos;  her  courage  disarms 
his  wrath,  and  in  her  turn  she  falls  into  his 
arms,  declares  she  will  do  anything  to  obtain 
for  him  his  wishes.     He  raises  her  up  ;  —  scene 

closes. 

"  When  it  opens  again,  some  days  are  sup- 
posed to   have   elapsed.     The   nurse   is   lean- 

g5 


vain,     lie  scoff's  at  her,  and  mak 
he  is  dying.     She  says,   that  if 
have  patience,  only  try  to  live,  , 
the  fisherman's  hut,  who  has  the 
being  a  cunning  man,  a  discover* 
a  vender  of  charms  which  he  brin, 
off  lands ;  that  although  she  has  1 
these  matters,  and  even  doubts  wh 
they  be  lawful,  she  will,  to  resto 
happy  Heinrich,    seek  his    aid. 
presses  her  hand ;  she  departs. 

"  Scene  changes  to  fisherman's 
declares  her  mission,— namely,  that 
for  a  love-potion.  The  man  repli 
can  work  no  charm  unless  he  is 
with  the  names  of  the  parties,  th 
stances,    8cc      She    hesitates,  anc 
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She  again  asserts  her  incredulity  respecting 
the  propriety  of  using  such  means,  and  her 
unwillingness  to  have  recourse  to  them.  The 
fisherman  replies  in  a  mocking  tone,  '  Begone 
then,  and  close  his  eyes  and  lay  him  out :  it  is 
all  you  have  to  da  Yet  stay/  as  she  was  about 
to  depart ;  '  hear  me :  return  at  twelve  to- 
night ;  you  will  save  Heinrich's  life,  and  shall 
have  besides  the  philter  you  demand.  Only 
bring  with  you  his  own  name,  written  by  him- 
self on  a  bit  of  black-edged  paper.*1  She  signs 
that  she  will  do  so,  and  leaves  the  place.  Scene 
closes. 

"  Curtain  rises.  The  nurse  is  again  seen  on 
a  desolate  shore :  one  twinkling  light  is  visible 
in  the  distance ;  she  follows  it,  thinking  it  is 
the  fisherman's  evening  lamp;  but  a  violent 
storm  comes  on — she  loses  her  way — she  is  in 
despair  among  tangled  sea-weed  and  rocks, 
and  as  the  lightning  and  thunder  increase,  she 
prays:  the  storm  abates — her  courage  is  re- 
newed. '  Yonder  is  the  spot/  she  said ;  '  yon- 
der is  the  cottage :'  but  when  she  reaches  the 
place,  no  vestige  of  the  cabin  is  to  be  seen. 


.  w        vu 


tse  seen,     she  teels  a 
thinks  she  lias  done  wrong  in  seekii 
natural  aid  from  any  other  than  i 
timate  source — prayer  ;  and  she  h 
that  she  has  been   saved  from  © 
crime.     A  bright  moon-lit  scene  su< 
storm ;  she  prepares  to  return  home, 
tie  yellow  monkey  starts  up  in  her  p 
loudly,  and,  as  if  in  derision,  chatters 
a  human  laugh.  With  her  stick  she  si 
animal ;  but  he  evades  the  stroke  an 
off.     She  returns  to  Heinrich  Schon 
to  her  astonishment,  finds  him  up  ai 
and  apparently  well ;  but  she  thinki 
wild  and  unnatural.     She  questioni 
does  not  immediately  reply.    She  tel 
story.     He  listens  attentively,  lool 
ed,  and  tell«  !*<«•  «:*i-    -   • 
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name ;  and  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  he 
awoke,  and  a  page  from  the  Lady  Guendoline 
brought  him  a  letter,  saying  her  father  was 
dead,  and  her  heart  and  hand  were  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  were  his  if  he  chose  to  accept 
them.     The  nurse  screams  and  faints. 

"  Scene  changes  to  a  magnificent  palace, 
where  all  is  splendour.  The  nurse,  however, 
appears  in  her  old  rags.  She  declares  that 
some  months  have  gone  by  in  this  palace,  and 
her  boy  has  married  the  great,  the  beautiful 
Lady  Guendoline;  but  that  she  has  never 
known  one  moment's  peace ;  that  she  feels  he  has 
bought  this  happiness  at  a  fearful  price;  and 
scarcely  has  she  finished  her  melancholy  fore- 
bodings, when  the  fisherman  enters,  shows  him 
his  signature  to  a  bond,  in  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do  everything  he  bade  him  under 
pain  of  losing  his  life,  and  finally  commands 
Heinrich  in  this  instance  forthwith  to  murder 
his  nurse,  or  see  his  wife  slain  before  his  eyes. 
A  horrible  conflict  ensues ;  the  Lady  Guendo- 
line rushes  in,  and  as  she  had  been  charmed, 
as  she  declares,  at  her  christening,  the  evil  one 


curtain  again  rises  on  a  la 
years   are   supposed    to   have   el 
again  a  gala-day.     Heinrich  and 
bride  are  become  aged  people, 
his  former  errors,  and  deep  remoi 
him  pass  the  intervening  years  in 
The  nurse  is  quite  decrepit,  bi 
them.    Troops  of  children  pais 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  beno 
on  them  by  Heinrich  and  Lady 
Then  follow  aged  men  and  womei 
objects  of  their  bounty.    But  in 
of  this  happiness,  the  demon  fisbei 
in  with  his  bond,  and  attempts  to  < 
rich  away.    The  children,  by  a  sdg 
old  nurse,  catch  at  the  bond  and 
thousand  pieces.    He  exclaims  *  Tl 
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would  do  excellently  well,  and  insisted  that 
Ethel  should  play  the  part  of  the  nurse.  The 
inferior  personages,  the  ^figurantes,  were  easily 
obtained  in  the  servants.  But  the  monkey  — 
who  would  enact  the  monkey  ? 

Mr.  Dampier  declared  he  had  seen  an 
Italian  boy,  who  carried  about  an  animal  which, 
with  a  little  training,  would  be  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  play  the  part.  In  fine,  all  difficulties 
were  smoothed  or  abrogated,— the  day  named 
for  the  enactment  of  the  piece.  The  parties 
met  constantly  in  the  interval  to  prepare  for 
the  night  of  public  representation ;  and  every 
one  who  has  ever  engaged  in  such  recreations, 
knows  to  what  a  multiplicity  of  interests,4oves, 
jealousies,  and  quarrels,  they  give  birth.  Dur- 
ing this  time  of  preparation,  the  world  of 
London  were  as  busy  in  commenting  upon  the 
projected  play  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
serious  moment.  Cards  were  issued  to  all  the 
chosen  of  the  fashionable  circle,  with  "  Cha- 
rades" written  on  one  corner,  and  the  notice 
"To  a  very  small  party"  on  the  other.  V*. 
rious  were  the  intrigues  to   get  asked,  and 
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various  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  ex- 
cited. 

During  this  time  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  had  sedu- 
lously kept  out  of  the  way ;  but  one  afternoon, 
as  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  cousin  were  walking 
by  the  Serpentine,  they  unexpectedly  met  him. 
His  countenance  was  unusually  serious.  He 
bowed,  and  was  passing  on ;  but  Lady  Eliza- 
beth stopped,  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  in 
her  most  winning  tone  and  manner, 

How  long  it  is  since  we  have  seen  you  F 
I  did  not  suppose  that  you,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, could  have  had  time  to  miss  me" 

She  coloured,  and  asked  "  Why  not  ?"  though 
her  conscience  told  her  why. 

"  Is  it  in  scenes  of  constant  gaiety  and  splen- 
dour that  we  have  leisure  to  remember  friends 
who  form  no  part  of  the  glittering  circle  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  to  allege  that  you  have 
been  banished  from  my  memory  because  my 
rank  and  station  place  me  among  my  equals, 
and  I  am  partaking  of  their  innocent  en- 
joyments, you  wrong  me.  I  have  often  wished 
for  you,  often  wondered  where  you  could  be." 


it 
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There  was  a  softness  in  her  voice  as  she 
spoke  these  words,  that  would-  have  disarm- 
ed a  far  more  indifferent  hearer  than  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  of  any  feeling  of  anger.  He  continued 
to  walk  by  her  side  almost  unconscious  that 
he  had  joined  her;  his  heart  was  leaping  as 
though  it  would  burst  its  bounds;  he  could 
make  no  answer — he  was  enthralled. 

"  But  you  will  be  a  spectator  at  our  play," 
she  continued,  "  though  you  do  not  go  to 
theatres  in  general  ?  Think  how  interesting 
it  will  be!  I  have  persuaded  papa  to  resign 
us  his  study  for  our  stage,  and  the  dining-room 
is  turned  into  seats  for  the  audience;  and 
they  make  a  perfect  theatre.  Nothing  can  be 
better  managed.  I  am  sure  the  part  of  Hein- 
rich  will  suit  Mr.  Delamere,  and  that  of  the 
nurse  Ethel ;  but  I  must  not  tell  you  the 
secret,  at  least  not  the  word  of  enigma,  for  that 
would  deprive  you  of  the  amusement  of  finding 
it  out." 

This  unpleasant  subject,  for  it  was  unplea- 
sant to  him,  again  restored  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
to  his  senses,  and  he  replied  gravely, 


1  am  aware,  lie  far  apart :  if  I  i 
few  moments  of   my  existence   e 
that   they  did   so,  forgive  me. 
much  to  blame.    The  past,  belie 
remain  buried  in  my  own  breast 
it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should 
less  responsible  situation  than  th 
hold:   I   regret  that  I  was  ever 
enter  upon  it.     But  enough ; — yet, 
to  the  country,  I  wish  to  speak  ta 
Elizabeth,  if  you  will  accord  me  01 
in  a  less  public  place  of  resort  th 
we  are  now  in, — and  the  sooner  the 
During  the  time  he  had  been  spei 
Elizabeth's  countenance  bore  testii 
interest  she  felt,  and  its  expression 
nately  anxious  and  sorrowful. 
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apart  from  them  at  some  distance,  now  joined 
them* 

"  You  were  very  discreet,  Ethel,  not  to  join 
us  sootier,"  her  cousin  said,  forcing  a  laugh, 
"  as  if  we  two  could  hare  had  any  secrets  to 
communicate." 

"  I  did  not  inquire,"  replied  the  former, 
with  less  of  sweetness  in  her  tone  of  voice  than 
was  her  wont,  "  whether  you  bad  or  not.  But 
I  agaip  repeat,  that  I  conceive  you  are  not 
behaving  ingenuously ;  and  I  no  longer  enter- 
tain that  high  opinion  of  your  integrity,  which 
marked  the  early  years  of  our  friendship." 

"  Really  !  Well,  Ethel,  I  am  sorry  for  it : 
but  I  know  the  cause  of  this  change  in  your 
sentiments  towards  me — jealousy  !"  And  she 
beckoned  to  the  servant,  to  make  the  carriage, 
which  had  been  following  them,  draw  up  to 
the  walk. 

"  Elizabeth,"  resumed  Miss  Delamere  when 
she  and  her  cousin  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
"  I  cannot  suffer  your  unjust  accusation  to 
pass  without  an  answer.     I  am  very  certain 


your  path.     Mr.    St.    Aubyn    never 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  I  coulc 
thing  to   him;  and   this  of  itself   m 
my   safeguard.     For  though   I  kno* 
is  far  above  me  in  all  that  constitut 
riority  of  being,  nothing  could  indui 
nourish  a  passion  for  a  man  who  did  n< 
it :  I  would  sooner  die.     But,  nevertl 
cannot  observe  the  unhappiness,  the  to 
throw   of  character  and  of  prospects 
which  you  are  preparing  for  one  so  amia 
not  tell  you  that  you  are  guilty.  Others 
choose  to  incur  your  displeasure  by  t 
to  you  with  the  sincerity  I  am   doing : 
feel,  that  having  done  so,  you  will 

• 

me,  and  I  had  better  return  to  the  < 
My  health,  which  is  in  fact  not  stro 
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"  Nonsense  !"  said  Lady  Elizabeth  imperi- 
ously ;  and  then  checking  herself,  she  changed 
her  manner,  and  coaxingly  entreated  her  cousin 
to  alter  her  determination  and  to  remain.  But, 
to  her  astonishment  and  displeasure,  Ethel  was 
firm  to  her  resolve. 

Lady  Elizabeth  sent  for  Mr.  Delamere,  and 
told  him  his  sister  had  taken  some  unaccount- 
able fancy,  and  would  not  act  in  the  charade, 
but  return  forthwith  to  the  castle.  "  Do  you 
know,"  added  Lady  Elizabeth,  "  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  tell,  I  think  Ethel  has  a  pre- 
ference for  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  ;  and  as  he  threatens 
to  give  up  society,  she  wishes  to  prove  that 
she  too  cares  not  for  it." 

Mr.  Delamere  looked  at  Lady  Elizabeth  stead- 
fastly and  replied,  "  Poor  Ethel !  I  trust  she 
has  not  suffered  such  a  hopeless  pang  to  lay 
hold  upon  her  as  that  of  loving  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 
But  if  she  has,  she  had  far  better  stay  in  this 
region  of  indifference,  where  one  thought  hurries 
past  another,  and  none  have  time  to  settle 
into  a  feeling,  than  go  to  the  silence  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  where,  on  the  contrary, 


•*  joesides,"  rejoined  Lady  Elk 
body  will  play  the  part  of  nurse,  i 
half  so  well.  Do,  Mr.  Delamere 
on  her  remaining.'9 

"Born  for  your  use,  I  live  1 
you,"  said  Mr.  Delamere  theatrit 
m  Ethel  shall  play  the  nurse." 

At  her  brother's  desire,  Miss  D 
remain;   and,  determined  to  pro* 
was  not  in  love  with  Mr.  St.  Auby 
to  act  her  part  in  the  charade,  alt 
knew  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  w 
power  of  which  she  was  capable. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow ; 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  roe, 

I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  wear  the  ring, 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue ; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing;— 
Oh !  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love, 

Oh  1  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  1 

For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  I  '11  take, 

Thof  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

Old  Ballad. 

The  next  day  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  punctual 
to  the  time  agreed  upon  for  his  interview,  and 
found  Lady  Elizabeth  awaiting  his  arrival. 
After  the  first  words  of  courtesy  had  been 
exchanged,  she  pointed  to  a  seat,  and  re- 
quested he  would  inform  her  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  had  desired  to  speak  to  her. 

Making  an   effort  to  appear  composed,  he 
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replied,  "  You  are  already  aware  of  the  un- 
fortunate cause,  Lady  Elizabeth,  which  brings 
me  before  you;  let  us  lay  aside  for  once  all 
deception,  and  speak  without  disguise." 

Lady  Elizabeth  bowed  her  head  in  token 
of  acquiescence.     He  resumed. 

"  The  last  time  I  met  you  in  this  room, 
I  believed  —  I  hoped  that  I  was  not  indifferent 
to  you.  If  I  was  too  presumptuous,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  brief  moment  of  delirium 
must  plead  my  excuse.  But,  I  appeal  to  you, 
Lady  Elizabeth,  could  I  —  could  any  man  in 
my  place  have  entertained  such  a  hope,  and 
resign  it  at  once  without  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover whether  it  was  illusory  or  not  ?" 

He  spoke  very  slow,  and  paused  between 
each  sentence.  Lady  Elizabeth  felt  that  her 
usual  presence  of  mind  was  deserting  her, — 
that,  in  despite  of  herself,  her  heart  pleaded 
for  its  natural  rights — that  a  mist  swam  before 
her  eyes,  and  a  cold  thrill  passed  over  her 
veins,  and  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
she  did  love  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  There  was  a 
silence;  at  length  she  spoke. 
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<c  We  are  not  always  the  masters  of  our 
inclinations;  but  we  are  or  ought  to  be  of 
our  actions.  If  I  have  betrayed  feelings  which 
—which  should  perhaps  have  remained  con- 
cealed, I  appeal  to  your  candour,  whether  or 
not  a  daughter,  who  has  a  parent  to  consult, 
is  justified  in  a  calmer  moment  of  reflection  in 
compromising  herself  further  till  that  father  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  subject;  and  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  more  honourable  in  you 
to  press  your  suit  with  Lord  Altamont,  rather 
than  to  entangle  me  in  a  reply  which  it  is  un- 
fitting for  me  to  make  without  his  sanction. " 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to 
urge  against  this  plausible  speech,  although 
his  whole  soul  cast  it  off  as  irrelevant  to  the 
present  moment ;  and  he  knew  it  to  be  what  it 
was — a  heartless  contrivance. 

"  Oh  !  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  read  at  once  your 
true  meaning  in  your  cautious  answer:  you 
intend  that  your  rejection  of  my  suit  may 
come  through  your  father.  It  is  well, — it  is 
perhaps  compassionate  in  you  to  will  it  so; 
but  I  feel  it  is  but  justice  to  myself  to  tell 

vol.  it.  -  h 


that  my  unhappy  passion   blinc 
defects, — it   is  not   that  I  suppc 
change  of  mind    and   a  renewa 
you  could  make  me  happy,  or 
be  so  myself; — but  I  do  so  lov 
would  run  all  hazards    to    mal 
which  are  not    absolutely  guilt 
can  tell  but  that  I  might  6ave  y< 
mine,   from  the  thousand  dangei 
round   you  ?     Oh  !    Elizabeth,  1 
I  am  no  selfish  pleader,  who  reg 
happiness  alone:  on  the  contrarj 
enter   upon  a  maze  of  trouble  i 
mising  to  devote  my  life  to  yours, 
again  I  do   so.     Are  you   touch 
sincerity  ?     Is  there  any  leaning  t 
Do  I  speak  the  common  language 
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and  he  was  about  to  relapse  into  a   lover's 
rhapsody,   when    she    added    quickly,    "But 
Mr.  St*  Aubyn,  as  you  have  been  candid  with 
me,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  hear  me  atten- 
tively.   I  deny  not  that  you  are   the   person 
of  all  others  to  whom  I  think  I  should  best 
like  to  resign  my   liberty.      Nevertheless,   I 
believe  I  am  not  sufficiently  weaned  from  the 
world  ;  it  is  but  lately,  you  know,  that  I  have 
entered  it.     I  doubt  if  I  should  be  contented 
in  leading  the  life  you  are  called  upon  to  lead. 
I  fear  you  would  find  me,  involuntarily  per- 
haps, growing  dull  and  dissatisfied :  you  would 
see  that  I  was  so,  however  much  I  might  try 
to  conceal  it ;  and  any  forced  attempts  to  ap- 
pear  cheerful  would  neither  satisfy  you   nor 
myself.     Then   I    should    dread    the    ridicule 
which  would  be  passed  upon  me  for  becoming 
a  c  parson's  wife  f  " 

She  looked  at  him  and  saw  the  bitterness 
of  the  sting  with  which  she  wounded  him. 
"It  is  not,"  she  resumed,  "that  I  do  not 
honour  you,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ;— yes,  I  do  above 
all  the  gay  young  men  who  court  me.     But 

h2 
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that  is  not  enough :  my  husband  must  be 
alike  honoured  by  the  great  and  the  lowly, 
the  gay  and  the  serious.  Under  this  im- 
pression of  doubt  as  regards  myself,  can  we 
not  remain  friends,  —  be  as  we  are ;  —  in 
short,  for  a  time,  till  we  both  agree,  either 
brave  everything,  or  part  ?* 

There  was  a  semblance  of  ingenuousness  in 
this  confession  which  struck  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
as  being  noble  and  disinterested.  It  com- 
pletely overset  his  better  judgment,  and  he 
interpreted  it  consequently  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes  than  with  the  truth. 

"  Do  you  then  still  bid  me  hope  ?  May 
I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  possible  I  should 
persuade  you  that  I  could  make  you  happy  ? 
Or  even  if  it  be  only  true  that  you  honour  me 
above  the  crowd  who  do  you  homage,  is 
it  possible  that  I  should  forego  all  chance,  and 
resign  the  prize  without  striving  to  obtain 
it  ?  No,  Lady  Elizabeth  ;"  and  he  took  her 
not  unwilling  hand,  and,  as  he  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  added,  "  No,  dear  Elizabeth ;  till 
you  yourself  dismiss  me,  I  will  never  abandon 
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the  attempt  Say  that  you  do  sanction  my  en- 
deavouring to  dissipate  the  doubts  you  enter- 
tain— say  that  you  do.w 

"  I  do,  I  do !"  and  she  gently  returned  the 
pressure  of  his  hand.  "  And  yet,*"  she  re- 
joined, "  should  I  be  convinced  that  I  am  un- 
fitted to  render  you  happy, — should  I  at  last 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  could  not  conform 
to  your  mode  of  life  as  a  clergyman, — would 
you  change  your  profession  for  my  sake  ?** 

He  dropped  her  hand  —  he  turned  deadly 
pale.  "  Never !  No,  Lady  Elizabeth,  you 
only  said  this  to  try  me ;  you  know  that  I 
could  not ;  anything  I  would  do  but  that — you 
would  not  wish  it." 

*c  Indeed  I  would  not  F  said  Lady  Elizabeth 
with  emphasis.  "  I  am  sufficiently  good,  at 
least,  not  to  wish  you  to  endanger  your  own 
soul  for  my  sake." 

Again  he  relapsed  into  rapture  :  he  thought 
she  would  be,  if  she  were  not  now,  all  that  he 
might  with  safety  love ;  and  instead  of  break- 
ing the  thrall  which  held  him  as  he  had  pro- 
posed, he  left  her  that  day  more  enamoured, 


ent  with  his  duties,  that  he  determ: 
tinue  to  watch  over   her  footsteps 
it  were,  her  guardian  angel ;  and  1 
suaded  himself  (this  sophistry  of  t 
exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  wisest  p 
he  was  delegated  to  be  to  her  a  war 
'  the  dangers  by  which  she  was  surroi 
We  must  not  parley  with  teripta 
would  escape  the  snare,  we  must  flee 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  is  not  the  length  of  our  life  which  can  gire 
One  idea  of  what  it  is  really  to  live  : 
Ah  1  no ;  'tis  the  heart  that  lives  more  in  one  minute 
Than  an  age  of  monotonous  indifference  has  in  it. 

C.B. 

The  night  had  arrived,  and  the  company 
were  assembled  and  placed  to  view  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  charade.  Great  were  the  ex- 
pectations  which  had  been  formed ;  but  when 
the  curtain  drew  up,  and  discovered  Lady 
Elizabeth,  a  murmur  of  applause  and  admi- 
ration ran  through  the  crowd,  even  before 
she  had  spoken  a  word.  Magnificently  at- 
tired, her  queen-like  beauty  never  before 
appeared  so  splendid.  When  she  spoke,  all 
was  hushed,  and  attention  hung  upon  her 
words.  It  was  not  acting — it  was  real  life'; 
the   sentiments   of  the  part  she  played   were 


-~~,6u    it  j     sne   detailed 
she  felt  for  a  being  whose  love,  if 
own,    would    yet    not    satisfy    her, 
deemed  it  to  be  an  inglorious  sentim 

In  the  midst  of  this  soliloquy  a 
brought  in,  said  to  be  from  an  ag 
who  awaits  an  answer:  it  contains 
to  be  admitted  to  her  presence.     S 
the  capricious  woman  well,   first  n 
receive  the  visiter,  then  consenting 
The  monotony  of  her  pleasures,  she 
might  be  somewhat  relieved  by  a  n 
of  interest. 

But  when  Ethel  came  on  the  stq 
senting  the  old  nurse,  mingled  si 
regrets  that  she  should  personate  su 
racter  were  seen  and  expressed.  T 
and  beauty  of  her  *w.~» 
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oval  face,  and  the  assumed  stoop  in  her  gait, 
did  not  mask  the  actual  youth  of  this  repre- 
sentative of  age ;  and  jet  she  gave  the  impres- 
sion which  the  character  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce. The  tender  devotion  of  a  nurse  to  a 
nursling  could  not  be  greater  than  that  which 
she  bore  to  her  brother ;  and  the  reality  of  her 
own  feelings  gave  a  truth  to  the  enactment  of 
the  attachment  which  came  home  to  the  bo- 
soms of  all. 

It  is  easy  to  act  well  when  we  are  playing 
the  passions  we  feel:  Miss  Delamere's  repre- 
sentation of  the  nurse  thrilled  to  the  very 
hearts  core  of  the  spectators;  and  if  Lady 
Elizabeth's  beauty  won  for  her  the  admira- 
tion of  the  audience,  Ethel's  simple  pathos 
found  its  way  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
feelings.  In  the  scene  where  Mr.  Delamere, 
as  Heinrich,  is  about  to  murder  her  in  a  fit 
of  frenzied  violence  for  opposing  his  passion, 
the  intense  yet  calm  expression  of  the  aged 
woman  pleading  with  the  creature  whom  she 
had  nursed  was  so  very  remarkable,  that  some 
men   as  well   as  woman  were  moved  even  to 

h  5 


v     avsisiy     at      nic 


should  have  totally  failed.  I 
before  how  easy  it  is  to  seem 
yet  not  to  see." 

Mr.    Delamere    acted    the    pai 
chalked    out    for    himself   with    i 
skill:  he  was  equally  the  devoted 
whether  to  science  or  to  lore;  ax 
entered  upon  the  mystical  charac 
the  student  he   was  personifying,  it 
cult  not  to  believe  that  he  was  spea 
own  person. 

The  bursts  of  applause  which  fd 
dropping  of  the  curtain  were  the 
of  genuine  admiration,  and  repai 
anxiety  and  trouble  which  the  a 
taken.  One  only  thing  was  wantii 
gratification   of  Ladv   Eli  *«!*»•  *•  •   * 
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all  approached  to  give  her  the  meed  of  ap- 
plause, he  from  whom  it  would  have  been 
most  grateful  was  silent.  At  length  she 
contrived  to  draw  near  the  place  where  he 
had  stood  during  the  whole  performance. 

"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,"  she  said,  "  I  fear  you 
have  been  wearied ;  and  although  we  all  acted 
our  best  and  endeavoured  to  amuse,  we  have 
not  been  successful  in  entertaining  you.  Tell 
me,  do  you  not  think  we  acted  tolerably  ?" 

"  A  great  deal  too  well,  Lady  Elizabeth/' 

"  Too  well  I  How  ridiculous !  What  do 
you  mean  ?n 

"  My  meaning  cannot  be  briefly  told;  and 
I  had  far  rather  not  be  pressed  to  its  dis- 
closure/ 

"  Nay,  now  you  frighten  me,"  she  replied : 
"  I  dare  not  attend  to  you,  or  I  shall  be 
quite  unfit  for  the  duties  of  the  evening/' 

"  Duties !"  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  with 
marked  emphasis  and  a  scornful  smile. 

"  Yes,'1  said  Lady  Elizabeth,  resuming  the 
haughty  air  that  was  natural  to  her,  and 
looking   steadily  at  him,  —  "duties,  Mr.  St. 


- .v*.  •  vv«««ac^i  ft    IJAV11  1JCAO 

unison  with  the  received  custom 
intercourse,  it  is  high  time  to  ass 
virtue  does  not  consist  in  finding 
innocent  recreation,  or  in  condemnii 
of  which  particular  persons  may  de 
to  partake.  Enough,  Mr.  St.  Ai 
sorry  I  pressed  you  to  come  here  this 
shall  never  do  so  again  on  any  simili 

"  Lady  Elizabeth,  you  have  no 
gret.    The  sorrow  be  mine, — the 
the  evening  be  yours."    And  as  h 
moved  and  passed  her,  and  was  sooi 
crowd. 

With  him  passed  away  all  the 
the  night  to  Lady  Elizabeth :    bi 
determined  nevertheless  not  to  beti 

in  era.   And   pjiIIpH    tn    JtnrA  Tlolrifoiwe 
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even  my  brother  could  not  resist  coming  to 
be  a  spectator  of  your  play.  But  his  head 
was  turned  long  ago,  as  you  well  know ;  so 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  How  can 
you  find  it  in  your  heart,  Lady  Elizabeth,  to 
make  such  a  fool  of  poor  St.  Aubyn  ?" 

"  I  never  made  a  fool  of  any  one,  aud  least 
of  all  of  your  brother.  1  beg,  Lord  Deloraine, 
you  will  not  allege  a  charge  against  me  which 
would  be  very  injurious  to  my  character  were 
it  true." 

"  It  is  so  well  known,"  Lord  Deloraine  went 
on  to  say,  "  that  he  is  dying  of  love  for  you, 
that  I  should  be  tempted  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  his  presumption,  were  he  not  my 
brother." 

"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  not  presumptuous/'  an- 
swered Lady  Elizabeth  haughtily. 

"  If  you  do  not  consider  his  pretensions  in 
that  light,  it  is  not  for  me  to  do  so,"  re- 
joined Lord  Deloraine.  '*  But,  at  all  events,  I 
will  not  endure  calmly  to  see  him  usurp  the 
affections  I  had  aspired  to  obtain, — you  must 
pronounce  between  us/9 


cide  between  us,"  failed  not  to  r 

fess  to  herself,  that  though  ultim 

true,  yet  her  decision  should  not  t 

moment   sooner  than  she  willed 

short,  until  she  knew  with  greater  o 

ther  to  devote  herself  to  love  or  to 

When  Lady  Elizabeth  attempt* 

to  compose  herself  to  sleep,  all  the  j 

the  scene  in  which  she  had  been  enj 

confusedly  before  her,  to  the  uttc 

of  rest ;  and  after  various  attempt! 

and,  opening  her  window,  beheld  the 

the  silent  monitor  which,  after  a  oi 

does  by  that  very  silence  convey  * 

nous  truths,  that  few  can  bear  to 

it.      "  Close  the  shutters,  Mary,  - 

lamp,"  is  commonly  the  order  eh 
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But  Lady  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion  did 
not  shut  out  the  pale  blue  light  of  morning: 
she  welcomed  it,  together  with  the  fresh  air  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  Her  brow  was  hot 
and  feverish ;  she  wished  to  commune  with 
herself,  and  she  felt  that  the  best  anodyne  she 
could  take  for  that  purpose  was  the  breath  of 
morning.  As  yet  none  of  the  factitious  aids 
which  undermine  the  constitution  they  are 
given  to  soothe,  had  ever  poisoned  the  whole* 
some  current  of  her  blood.  Remorse  was  still 
a  stranger  to  her  ;  its  withering  touch  had  not 
chafed  her  bloom ; — if  her  self-communing  had 
been  of  the  right  sort,  it  never  might. 

Lady  Elizabeth's  eyes  wandered  over  the 
scene  before  her.  How  different  from  the  hours 
of  busy  concourse  were  the  now  empty  streets  ! 
the  glittering  sunbeam  danced  upon  the  op- 
posite windows,  as  though  in  derision  of  the 
sleeping  inmates.  On  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
one  or  two  solitary  crows  from  the  neighbour- 
ing cemetery  told  of  death.  Death  in  this 
populous  city  has  its  banners  and  escutcheons, 
as  well  as  in  the  lone  churchyard.     The  King 


— ■» 


*/cxuw    us,   ana    we 
insignia. 

One    or    two     miserable-look 
crawled  along  the  pavement,  who 
of  some  doorway  had  found  tha 
was    denied    to    many   beds    of 
whose  particular  callings  now  det 
usual  work  :    they  looked  into  e\ 
dust,   into  every   gutter ;    their  I 
amongst  the  dirt  of  the  earth:  h 
that  of  their  betters  lies  also  in  s 
of  a    moral    kind,   though    their 
bear  another  title  !      A  single  had 
with  its  jaded  horses,  jingled  along 
ment.     Nothing  was  joyous  save  th< 
and  even  they  seemed  corrupted   < 
they  led  :  pent  up  in  the  city's  din,  tl 
and  jostled,  and  pWw-~j 
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some  analogy  between  the  things  of  sense  and 
those  which  were  passing  in  her  own  mind.  She 
smiled  as  she  thought,  "  How  like  those  vile, 
noisy  birds  are  to  the  assembled  crowds  in  which 
I  pass  my  life !  Is  it  worth  while  so  to  pass 
one's  life  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  while  anything 
is  to  be  gained  I  will  not  slacken  my  course. 
I  despise  the  persons,  the  generality  of  them, 
with  whom  I  mingle :  and  yet  it  is  the  multi- 
tude that  makes  up  the  brute  force  of  society. 
Fortunately  it  does  not  know  its  own  power 
-—not  yet  at  least ;  or  what  would  become  of 
that  which  we,  the  few,  exercise  over  it  ? 
Yes,  I  must  go  on  like  a  hack  horse  till  I  have 
decided  on  my  position  and  gained  it :  then 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  backing  into 
a  narrower  circle,  and  holding  a  smaller  court : 
till  then  I  will  not  think,  only  act.  My  time 
is  not  yet  come  to  *  diteler  et  reculer  ;*  but 
when  it  does  come,  as  come  it  must,  would 
not  love  and  domestic  delights  beautify  the 
home-scene  of  life  more  than  the  gilded  cornice 
and  the  inlaid  floor?  St.  Aubyn,  and  Lord 
Deloraine — which  shall  it  be  ?    Love,  devoted- 


I  could  not  be  satisfied.  Oh  !  a 
not  change  places  with  your  brol 
Deloraine  is  handsome  too,  and 
thinks  he  loves  me ;  but  I  know 
and  the  nature  of  them  better  th 
them  himself.  He  thinks  I  am  a 
of  parade  to  form  a  part  of  his  est 
and  I  barter  my  person  against 
and  his  position  in  life — the  iclat 
his  household  estate.  It  is  well, 
bargain,  there  is  nothing  to  be  sail 
and  it  will  suit  me  better  in  the  k 
love  in  a  parsonage— -what  if  I 
both  ?  But  that  cannot  be :  I  v 
gems,  and  splendour,  and  parade, 
and  only  for  a  little  while,  a  very 
longer,  indulge  a  few  stray  thougl 
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in  the  cries  of  their  morning  sale.  These 
sounds  reminded  Lady  Elizabeth 
that  it  was  her  aopustomed  hour  of  sleep,  and 
die  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  therefore,  with 
a  desire  to  forget  courts,  coronets,  and  ermine ; 
and  to  woo  the  softer  visions  of  love,  affec- 
tion, and  fond  devotion  to  visit  her  at  least  in 
-dreams. 

While  such  was  the  last  waking  wish  of 
Lady  Elizabeth,  her  cousin  Ethel  Delamere 
had  fully  realized  the  vision. 

Miss  Delamere  had  made,  in  the  preceding 
evening,  a  sensation  in  the  great  world,  which 
was  the  more  impressive  from  having  been 
totally  unexpected.  No  one  hitherto  had  said 
anything  about  her,  except  that  she  was  a 
pretty  girl,— the  common  praise  bestowed  on 
-all  young  persons  who  come  new  on  the  scene 
of  life.  But  the  nature  and  warmth  of  her 
acting  in  the  character  of  the  nurse  "  brought 
her  forward,"  to  use  the  expression  of  a  person 
who  had  carefully  scrutinized  her  during  the 
performance,  and  who  at  its  close  pronounced 
her  to  be  "  delightful."     This  man  was  one 


It  required  but  a  spark  to  set  th 
of  admiration  on  fire  ;  and  the  g< 
and  all,  now  discovered  that  Mi 
was  perfection,   the  thing  to  be 
during  the  season.     Some  called 
creature,"   others  a  "dear  create 
"  divine  ;"  in   fine,  the  epithets  i 
which  were  lavished  upon  her  we 
as  the  persons  who  applied  then 
united  in  one  point— in  the  new 
admiration  which  was  openly  profa 
Delamere. 

Many  ladies,  in  consequence  o 
her  success,  (but  who  never  tho 
before,)  now  asked  to  be  introduced 
would  have  astonished  any  one,  no 
accustomed  to  observe  such  effects 
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produce  ?  That  which  it  is  natural  it  should  do 
— gratified  pride.  Yes,  this  was  natural ;  and 
insensible — nay,  almost  unworthy,  must  be  the 
character  which  remains  dead  to  praise.  But 
the  crowning  pleasure  of  that  pleasant  evening  to 
Miss  Delamere  —  one  of  more  than  pleasure  to 
her — one  of  a  long-remembered  feeling  of  po- 
sitive happiness —was,  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
sought  her  out  among  the  crowd,  and  taking 
her  band,  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest 
said, 

"I  must  allow  myself  the  gratification  of 
telling  you,  Miss  Delamere,  that  I  never  saw 
a  part  so  felt.  I  forgot  in  listening  to  you,  in 
observing  your  gestures,  that  you  were  acting. 
In  short,  I  am  sure  you  were  not  acting ;  for 
every  word  you  uttered  expressive  of  devo- 
tion to  Heinrich  was  the  actual  sentiment  vou 
experienced  for  your  brother.  The  purity, 
the  refinement,  the  tenderness,  the  devotedness 
of  your  soul  and  spirit,  were  inimitably  por- 
trayed, and  have  fixed  themselves  indelibly 
on  my  recollection/' 

Poor  Ethel !  she  felt  an  icy  chill  creep  through 
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Mr.    St.    Aubyn    knew  from  her 
how    Ethel    loved   him  :    it  was 
which  laid  him  under  a  vast  respc 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  hare, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?  is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Saturday  night  was  come  round  again,  and 
Mr.  Delamere  had,  from  habit,  taken  up  his 
accustomed  station  in  the  Opera  House.  With 
his  usual  glance  of  recognition,  he  ascertained 
who  was,  and  who  was  not,  there.  He  smil- 
ed contemptuously,  as  he  thought  his  wonted 
round  of  visits  must  be  made  to  various  boxes, 
or  the  consequences  might  be  serious  on  the  day 
following.  The  first  he  entered  was  tenanted  by 
a  young  married  lady,  whose  celebrity  as  a  beau- 
ty, and  hitherto  as  a  good  wife,  was  the  general 
theme  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned.     She 


.uaue    nis    first   obeisance,  a  pi 
lit  up  her  radiant  countenance, 
self    to    be  welcome,   more  we 
than  any  other  person;  and  he 
bred  lorgnette  glancing  at  and 
from  half  the  surrounding  circle 
posed   themselves  to  be  observ 
the  object  of  their  curiosity. 

"This   is  as  it  should   be/ 
Delamere ;  "  I  am  envied, — so  far 
still  it   wearies  me."     And  he 
yawn,  and  made  himself  as  agr 
could.      He  spoke  of  the  luxurii 

S "s  hair  ;  declared  that  its  glit 

ness  reminded  him  of  the  gold* 
which  the  Roman  ladies  heighten* 
of  their  tresses ;  and  hoped  that  i 


inv»«M'w  «*  — 
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Mrs.  S  looked  grave.     The  very  idea  of 

powder  made  her  tremble.  The  rosy  blushes 
for  which  she  was  so  remarkable  deepened 
upon  her  cheek  mb  she  exclaimed  — 

"  Powder !  dreadful !  Oh  !  never,—  it  is  im- 
possible— it  cannot  become  the  fashion  !" 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  if  it  did,  I  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  you  would  have  courage  to  remain 
out  of  fashion,  even  at  the  price  of  disfigur- 
ing yourself." 

"  Dear  !  do  you  really  think  so  ?"  And  Mrs. 
8— — 9  surprised,  thought  seriously  of  this  as- 
sertion for  the  next  three  ensuing  days.  What 
an  alternative !  to  disfigure  herself  or  be  out 
of  fashion!  If  he  had  given  her  a  problem 
in  Euclid  to  solve,  he  could  not  have  puzzled 
her  more. 

It  was  always  pleasant  to  Mr,  Delamere  to 
produce  an  effect   of  any  kind ;    and   having 

given  Mrs.  S food  for  her  mind,  he  went 

on  to  deepen  the  impression  by  a  thousand  silly 
suppositions,  which  led  her  on  from  one  point 
to  another,  till  she  was  lost  in  a  maze  or 
conjecture  respecting  the  threatened  reform  in 

VOL.  II.  i 
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fashion.  Women  had  better  employ  them- 
selves and  their  powers  on  that  subject,  than 
on  a  reform  in  politics ;  at  least,  so  thought 
Mr.  Delaraere ;  and  he  wound  up  his  discount 
by  a  climax  of  compliment,  declaring  that  her 
beauty  would  alike  shine  forth  under  every 
transformation  of  fashion ;— "  Just,"  he  nxL 
"as  I  think  our  constitution  will  do  under 
that  of  all  the  fashionable  political  drenen 
of  the  day,  who  furbish  it  out,  and  cumber* 
with  novelties,  and  distort  it,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  do  so,  from  the  original  form :  but  both  w» 
survive,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Both  what  ?"  asked  the  pretty  Mrs.  S— "» 
lost  in  the  metaphor  of  Mr.  Delamere's  oof 
pliments,— "  Both  what  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon ;  very  true—* 
had  forgotten. — Why,  I  meant  to  say,  thtf 
your  beauty  must,  under  every  possible  <•* 
figurement  of  fashion,  remain  as  pre-emii*flt 
as  Englishmen's  good  sense,  under  all  the  fro* 
and  scum  of  the  would-be  patriots.9' 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Delamere  P"  wai  h* 
exclamation,  not  knowing  what  to  reply* 
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"  Yes,  I  do,"  be  answered  ;  and  murmuring 
to  himself  "  What  a  fool !"  made  room  for 
Another  visiter  in  the  box. 

His  next  visit  was  to  a  lady  as  distinguished 
for  her  talents  as  her  beauty.  He  felt  that 
she  also  liked  him ;  and  the  consciousness  was 
mutual  between  them*  that  they  were  friends, 
-—that  rarely-existing  tie  between  man  and 
woman ;  for  such  affections  generally  grow  into 
something  less  or  something  more  than  friend- 
ship. With  these  two  persons  it  never  did 
so ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  not  only  a 
high  principle  of  virtue  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  woman,  but  that  she  was  one  of  those  very 
few  happy  persons  who  love  their  husbands. 
She  was  to  him  the  mistress  in  the  wife ;  while, 
on  Mr.  Delamere's  part,  an  attachment  which 
he  held  to  even  as  to  life  itself,  armed  him 
with  armour  of  proof. 

It  was  pleasant  to  these  two  persons  to  con- 
verse together;  they  were  perfectly  different, 
and  Lady  Evelyn  disapproved  of  almost  every- 
thing which  Mr.  Delamere  advocated ;  never- 
theless she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  in- 

i2 


is  in  mm  a  foundation  for  all  th 
generous,  and  he  will  turn  01 
end, — I  am  confident  he  will." 

Lady  Evelyn   was  actually  < 
Delamere  when   he   entered  he* 
Stanfield  hailed  him  with  that  ] 
of  recognition  which  the  freemi 
ilitt  understand  to  imply   "yoi 
us,"    and   immediately  entered  \ 
topics,    half-mystical,  •  half-farda 
Lady  Evelyn   was  not  a  partake 
the  hieroglyphics  of  their  discot 
not  wish  to  decypher,  and  some 
dead  letter  to  her;  but  she  felt 
see  the  man  who  had  been  abusii 
mere  only  one  minute  before,  affec 
to  be  the  keeper  of  his  most  sea 
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trho,  from  their  innate  purity,  continue  to  be 
always  pure—who  walk  unspotted  through  the 
world,  and  to  whom  the  mean  nature  of  such 
duplicity  comes  ever  with  a  feeling  of  repul- 
sive novelty.  She  turned  away,  therefore,  to 
listen  to  the  music ;  nor  was  it  till  Lord  Stan- 
field  left  her  alone  with  Mr.  Delamere,  that 
she  addressed  him. 

"  How  can  you,"  she  asked,— "how  can 
you  continue  to  waste  your  time  upon  such 
a  man  as  that  ?  You,  who  are  naturally  so 
sincere,  so  open,  so  affectionate — how  can  you 
bear  to  be  a  party  to  his  insincerity,  his  dupli- 
city, his  heartlessness  ?  Are  you  a  dupe,  or 
are  you  yourself  a  deceiver  ?" 

"  Neither,  my  dear  Lady  Evelyn.  Stanfield 
may  be  all  you  say  he  is ;  but  he  is  not  the 
less  delightful.  The  greatest  merit  I  know 
in  any  man  or  woman  is  to  divert  one ;  and 
their  greatest  crime  to  be  a  bore.  Now  Stan- 
field  is  super-excellently  amusing.  When  I  have 
been  covered  all  over  with  the  mantle  of  blue- 
devilism,  he  has  cast  it  away,  and  placed  me 
in  a  sunshiny  atmosphere  for  hours  together. 


"  Nay,  now,  Mr.  Delamere,  w 
I  would  be  serious  too.     But 
persuaded  that  you  only  talk  t 
more    than    any    one    I    ever 
own  worst  enemy.     This  jargd 
in   certain  societies ;    but  we  i 
Is  there  any  more  delightful  pb 
i-tite  than  an  opera-box  ?  any  o 
culated  for  philosophical  obsera 
agree:  well,  then,  be  yourself  y© 
self,  (for  noble  you  are  at  heart*] 
your  true  friend,   why  you  giv< 
such  reason  to  suppose  you  a  fri 
pated — nay,  pour  trancher  k  mot 
nal  member  of  society.    Awake-  £ 
ness  —  cast  off  the  dough  that  c 
real  brightness — be  the  person  t 
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to  tell  you  what  I  am,  and  what  I  might  have 
been.  A  blight  is  upon  my  existence,  as 
upon  my  form,  which  nothing  can  wipe  off. 
It  existed  before  I  was  born — it  was  with  me 
in  my  mother's  breast — Oh,  revenge,  revenge  ! 
could  I  but  revenge  her,  my  busiqess  on  earth 
is  done,  and  then  it  would  close — and  not  in- 
gloriously  either." 

Lady  Evelyn  endeavoured  to  smile  as  she 
said,  "  These  romantic  bursts  of  feeling,  from 
whatever  cause  they  spring,  show  me  that  you 
have  lost  none  of  the  freshness  of  the  heart's 
feelings ;  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case,  there 
is  always  time  to  retrieve  errors,  to  retrace 
false  steps,  to  regain  a  post  of  eminence." 

"  Of  eminence  ! — in  what  ?"  and  his  laugh 
thrilled  through  Lady  Evelyn's  frame  and 
made  her  silent.  "  A  post  of  eminence, 
Lady  Evelyn  P  he  resumed  ;  "  where,  at 
this  crisis  and  at  this  point  of  time  ?  Are  you 
not  aware  that  all  the  high  things  of  the  earth 
are  cast  down  ?  If  I  wrote  a  poem  like  Milton, 
would  any  one  read  my  verses  ?— if  a  work 
of  fiction  like  Bulwer,  would  it  be  understood  ? 


o  on  a  rail-road;  it  pauses  n 

what  it  passes  by, — it  cannot  if  it 
did,  it  would  stand  alone  like  a 
in  a  desert.     The  people  of  it 
ration   would  be  ages  in  advant 
advance  of  what  ?    Ay,  there  'a  t 
—one  I  cannot  answer,  or  anybody 
lieve.     Not  that  I  mean  to  assert 
more  talent  afloat  than  ever  exist* 
there  is.     The  greater  part  of  tin 
belles  lettres,  essays,  &&  which  appe 
I  know  it  is  said  otherwise)  posses 
talent  to 'have  astonished  the  world 
issued  from   the  press  thirty  or   i 
back:    but  now  they  are  mere  wa 
they  satisfy  the  hungry   maws  of 
but   they  are   neither    appreciated 
Historv  «*»'1   --,*-" 
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generations  have  done  —  they  feel  no  vene- 
ration for  what  their  ancestors  have  effect- 
ed for  them.  They  must  do  all  for  them- 
selves, unconnected  by  any  link  with  the  past, 
and  self-satisfied  that  they  will  create  a  fu- 
ture which  must  be  perfect,  since  they  have 
the  making  of  it.  But  I  weary  you,  dear  Lady 
Evelyn.  Fortunately  for  you,  here  comes,  I 
hope,  a  more  amusing  successor ;"  and  he  glided 
out  of  the  box. 

Lady  Elizabeth  had  not  been  an  uninterested 
spectator  of  Mr.  Delamere's  conversation  with 
Lady  Evelyn.  Many  causes  had  induced 
him  to  frequent  her  society  much  less  than 
formerly  ;  and  although  her  time  had  been  fully 
occupied,  she  did  not  like  to  lose  one  person 
over  whom  she  possessed  influence,  and  cer- 
tainly not  Mr.  Delamere,  whose  attendance 
she  had  lately  missed.  She  was,  therefore, 
pleased  when  he  entered  her  box,  and  receiv- 
ed him  with  her  most  gracious  smile.  She 
wished  him  joy  of  the  marked  attention  that 
had  been  paid  to  his  last  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  assured  him  that  she   had 

i5 


source     whence    it    sprang ;     and 
coldly,  "  That  it  was  fortunate  foi 
political  opinions  had  not  clashed 
Altamont's; —  for,"    he   added,    * 
you    are   aware,    Lady  Elizabeth 
thing  would  make  me  act  again 
conviction  of  right  or  wrong  in  \ 


sures." 


Lady  Elisabeth  waved  a  reply,  t 
to  other  subjects  more  immediate!) 
with  her  thoughts. 

"  I  observed  you  in  Lady  Ev< 
just  now  :   what  sort  of  person  is  si 
curious   to  know;    for  hitherto  I 
heard  of  her  as  a  woman  whom 
praises,  but  nobody  seems  to  care  fo: 

"  Indeed  f     That  is  a  nnm-  «~ 
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"  Mawkish  praise,"  rejoined  Lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  "  I  should  decline  it,  were  it  given  to 
me. 

'*  That  I  perfectly  well  know ;  neither  did 
I  ever  bestow  such  praise  on  Lady  Elizabeth 
Delamere,  my  cousin.™ 

"  Do  you  reckon  Lady  Evelyn  very  hand- 
some r"  asked  Lady  Elizabeth  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  as  handsome  as  any  one  can  be 
who  is  not  young.  But  youth,  you  know,  is 
the  privileged  season  of  beauty :  it  comes  to 
all  once,  but  is  given  to  none  for  a  long  lease. 
In  that  we  men  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  you :  you  must  be  handsome,  or  you  are 
cast  aside;  and  that  brief  moment  of  power 
which  is  given  to  you,  if  not  profitably  used, 
and  wisely,  only  serves  for  regret  and  bitterness 
in  age ;  whereas  we  may  be  as  ugly  as  we 
choose,  and  even  age  does  not  detract  much 
from  us.  The  ugliest  men,  and  those  past 
the  season  of  youth,  from  Anacreon  downward, 
have  been  admired, — nay,  even  loved  by  wo- 
men. There  is  one  praise,  however,  which 
I  can  with  truth  bestow  upon  your  sex :  you 


mutual.     I    had    rather   the   worm 
possessed  no  glory  but  what  I  refi 
her, — no  fame  but  that  with  whid 
her ;  and  I  believe  I  share  this  feeh 
moo  with  most  men." 

Lady   Elizabeth   smiled  disdain! 
replied,    "  Tell  me  something  new 
long  known  this,  and  am  weary  of  h 
But  allow  me  to  ask  you  one  qu 
Why  are  you  apparently  so  devoted 
Evelyn  ?  for  she  is  a  person  who  has 
fame  in  more  ways  than  one.     It  is  < 
she  has  written  a  successful  play ;  alth 
secret  has  hitherto  been  well  kept, 
you  bear  this  rival  in  the  softer  sex  ?n 
"  One  may  bear  all  things  in  Lady  E 
I  do  not  say  I  approve  them" 


III»-^H^M 
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and  said,  looking  kindly  at  her,  "  Well,  Ethel, 
are  you  tired  of  London  ?n 

"  Oh  1  very  tired,  dear  brother.  And  are  you 
quite  ready  to  return  with  me  to  Rainsford 
Park?  I  am  more  than  ready —  I  am  impatient.? 

"  Nonsense !"  interrupted  Lady  Elizabeth ; 
"  Ethel  is  just  beginning  to  be  known.  No- 
body thought  anything  of  her  till  the  night 
of  our  charade,  and  since  that  she  has  been 
quite  run  after,  quoted,  admired.  Mesdames 
Gill  and  Devy  have  got  a  chapeau  a  la  Debt* 
mere j  a  Jkhu  &  la  Delamere,  and  various 
other  articles,  which  their  perfect  tastes  have 
invented,  and  then  dignified  with  her  name. 
I  pray  do  not  blight  her  fortunes  just  as 
they  are  beginning  to  bloom ;  do  not  take 
Ethel  away  now.  I  am  told  that  the  last 
ffites  are  always  the  most  choisies;  the  scum 
has  worked  itself  off  into  the  country,  and  the 
cream  remains.  I  cannot  do  without  Ethel. 
Indeed,  indeed,  dear  Mr.  Delamere,  you  must 
allow  her  to  remain  with  me. — Do  you  know," 
she  said,  and  she  whispered  in  his  ear, — "  do 
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you  know  that  your  friend  Ml  Dampier  was 
quite  struck  with  Ethel.  He  will  not  be  a  bad 
match  for  any  one :  a  noble  fortune,  and  a  title 
in  reversion,  and  remarkably  olever.  Surely 
even  your  sister  need  not  despbe  such  a  man." 

"  Are  you  so  very  much  interested  in  Ethel's 
marriage?  Tell  me,  Lady  Elisabeth,  and  tell 
me  truly,  is  it  Ethel's  happiness  you  desire? 
or  is  it ** 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  but  Lady 
Elizabeth  did  for  him.  She  well  knew  what 
thought  lurked  in  his  mind,  and  was  prepared 
to  make  an  answer.  It  was  one  which  was 
partly  ingenuous,  partly  not  so. 

"  Why  are  you  not  more  sincere  with  me, 
Mr.  Delamere  ?  Why  do  you  not  state  fairly 
and  undisguisedly  that  which  lurks  in  your 
thoughts  ?  I  read  them  as  clearly  as  if  you 
had  spoken  them ;  and  I  reply,  although  your 
secretiveness  merits  no  confidence  on  my  part, 
that  were  I  desirous  of  captivating  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  Ethel  never  did  nor  ever  can  stand 
in  my  way.  But  much  as  I  honour,"  (and 
her  tongue  faltered,  and  her  blushes  betrayed 
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more  than  she  intended,)  "  much  as  I  honour 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  character,  much  as  I  admire 
and  like  him,  it  would  never  suit  me  to  be 
a  clergyman's  wife.  Why,  then,  attribute  an 
tmamiable  motive  to  my  desire  of  seeing  your 
sister  well  established  in  life?  There  was  a 
time,  Mr.  Delamere,  when  you  thought  better 
of  your  cousin  !"  And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Lady  Elizabeth's  commanding  beauty  he 
might  have  withstood;  but  Lady  Elizabeth's 
touching  beauty  melted  him  at  once,  and  he 
said, 

"  "What  is  there  you  wish  which  I  would  not 
do?  You  have  only  to  order  me,  only  to 
look  as  you  now  look,  and  the  devotion  of 
a  life  is  yours." 

"  Nay,"  she  answered,  smiling,  "  I  do  not 
ask  that  —  I  have  no  right  to  expect  it;  but 
a  little  cousinly  kindness  you  may  grant  me." 

**  Lady  Elizabeth,"  he  replied,  chilled  in  a 
>  moment  into  the  remembrance  of  their  respec- 
tive situations,  "  we  have  been  cast  much 
apart  lately,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  we 
should  have  been  so — at  least  for  me  it  is. 


wugm     uui    iu     ut:    nit:    UtfVOieU    U 

mont's   daughter; — Lord  Altam 
no,  I  cannot,  must  not  think  of  i 
darted  out  of  the  box,  shutting  i 
a  violence  which  startled  many 
made  them  look  to  see  whence  it  p 

uOh!  it's  only  Delamer*,"  * 
them:  "that  man  will  go  mad.< 
days." 

••  Of  course  you  have  seen  the 
beauty,  the  ambassador's  niece,  Del 
Mr.  Dampier,  as  the  former  re-ent 
they  shared  together. 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  be  answer* 
"  every  new  woman  I  see  is  lew  \ 
than  the  last.    After  all,   some 
stagers  are  better  worth  looking 
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myself  I  am  determined  not  to  be  made  the 
arbiter  of  young  beauties'  reputations  any 
longer.  It  is  too  much  .to  have  to  answer  for, 
whether  a  pink  and  white  fair-haired  girl  of 
seventeen  is  to  remain  always  pink  and  white ; 
or  a  pale,  thin  creature  of  fifteen  is  to  turn 
into  a  gem ;  or  an  expressive,  swarthy,  round- 
cheeked  child  will  grow  into  the  personification 
of  a  bacchante !" 

"  Weep,  0  ye  mothers  !  lament,  O  ye  daugh- 
ters! the  judge  of  your  merits  is  no  more! 
No  more  shall  the  famous  Albert1  s  word  invest 
you  with  the  power  of  charm,  the  gift  of  beau- 
ty !  The  noise  of  your  fame  is  hushed ;  the 
muse  who  sang  your  perfections  is  silent." 
And  Mr.  Dampier's  assumed  gravity,  accom- 
panied by  a  smile  of  ridicule,  as  he  pronounced 
this  speech,  mortified  Mr.  Delamere's  vanity. 

"  Truly,  Delamere,  young  ladies  dare  not 
appear  if  you  do  not  continue  to  usher  them  in 
with  your  magical  sanction  :  our  drawing-rooms 
will  be  filled  with  nothing  younger  than  forty 
if  you  give  up  sitting  in  judgment.  Do  not 
be  so  vain :  you  are  handsome,  women  are  in 


town  as  not  to  have  some  great 
in  the  field  of  fashion.  Now,  let  i 
candid  opinion  of  the  Donna.  Sc 
the  box  opposite — the  first  tier  the 
the  stage P 

Mr.  Delamere  looked  for  some 
the  lady.     Mr.  Dampier  grew  ii 
"  Delamere,  life  is  not  long  enouf 
minute  investigation.      If  you  do 
more  haste  in  your  decisions,  yoi 
yourself  lost  in  the  background." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  close,  a 
light :  when  I  have  done  so,  I  wil 
what  I  think  of  the  Donna." 

"  Do  you  choose  to  be  introdu< 
Delamere  P  If  so,  I  will  perform  that 
Come  now ;"  and  again  the  friend* 
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ft  character,  Dampier  !  Ah !  well,  I  thought 
that  had  not  been  necessary.  Be  merciful,  I 
beg,*1  be  added,  with  a  low  bow. 

"  Albert,  Albert,  do  not  be  so  thin-skinned,*— 
or,  I  must  out  with  it— conceited!  The  good 
word  of  individuals  establishes  general  opinion.11 
So  saying,  he  entered  the  box  alone* 

In  a  few  moments  he  opened  the  door : 
"  Come  in,  Delamere ;"  and  he  turned  to  the 
Donna  and  named  his  friend.  She  rose  and 
courtesied  to  Mr.  Delamere  with  such  a  win- 
ning grace  of  manner  as  made  him  forget 
the  vexation  he  had  felt  at  Mr.  Dampier's 
words  before  he  entered  the  box.  The  latter, 
after  having  introduced  them  to  each  other, 
left  the  Donna  and  Mr.  Delamere  together, 
and  they  were  therefore  obliged  immediately 
to  enter  into  conversation. 

The  Donna  spoke  English,  not  in  the  im- 
perfect manner  usual  to  foreign  ladies,  but 
with  an  accuracy  in  the  application  of  the 
words  to  her  meaning  which  astonished  the 
discriminating  ear  of  Mr.  Delamere.  The  only 
difference  perceptible  in  her  speech  from  that 


voice  in  which  she  addressed  him. 
enthusiastically    of  the    beauty    of 
they  were  come  there  to  listen  to 
stirring  expression  of  the  Toice  t 
and  finally  she  said,  "lam  in  tre 
patience  to  see  Margaret  meet  her  1 
—she  is  so  wretched  now :  but  she  * 
happy,  poor  thing !   and  1  long  tc 
beautiful  words   in  which   she  «c 
delight,   when    her  reason    returns 
meets  her  love.     Are  you  not  anxi 
she  asked  of  Mr.  Delamere,  who  wai 
in  examining  the  face  of  the  lady  h* 
and  not  thinking  of  the  opera  whic 
saw  for  the  twentieth  time. 

"  Are  you  not  anxious  to  see  her 
such  a  devoted  creature  as  poor  Man 
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believe  in  this  expressed  interest  in  the  story 
of  the  scene,  and  that  scene  too,  an  opera;  and 
only  thought,  "  This  is  a  new  mode  of  attract- 
ing attention ;  I  may  possibly  find  some  amuse- 
ment in  cultivating  her  acquaintance." 

It  is  a  pity  when  the  mind  becomes  so  vi- 
tiated by  the  world,  as  to  make  it  suspect  that 
all  deviations  from  its  received  rules  are  the 
result  of  design,  or  proceed  from  affectation. 
Mr.  Delamere  wronged  the  Donna  when  he 
formed  that  idea  of  her  character :  she  was 
a  pure  and  an  innocent-minded  woman,  whose 
total  ignorance  ef  the  modes  and  prejudices 
of  every  country  save  her  own,  left  her  un- 
suspecting of  the  ill-natured  interpretations 
which  people  are  so  apt  to  put  on  a  stranger. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  stage,  awaiting  the 
drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  unmindful  of  the 
persons  who  directed  their  looks  towards  her. 
self,  and  were  discussing  her  merits,  and  say- 
ing, "There's  that  curious  fellow  Albert  Dela- 
mere seems  intimately  acquainted  with  her 
already  !  He  is  leaning  his  head  on  that  white 
hand  of  his,  which  he  admires  so  much,  with 


Delamere  directed  towards  his  cor 

"  That  's  too  bad  !"  many  exclai 
"  that  man  has  got  a  patent  for 
himself,  and  inducing  the  women 
with  him.  It 's  odd  enough,  for 
bad ;  and  his  trailing  leg,  one  i 
might  be  a  hinderance  in  a  manV] 

"  But  it  is  not  in  A«,"  utte 
decided  voice,  cutting  short  tb 
mark. 

"  Women  have  odd  fancies !"  r 
man. 

"  Very  odd  indeed,"  replied  ano 
impertinently /it  the  speaker,  (tow! 
a  grudge  for  having  voted  agstm 
sion  into  a  club,)  who  was  of  little 
nlain  face,  but  who  nevertheleAft 
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The  curtain  rose,  and  the  speakers  reseated 
themselves. 

Mr.  Delamere  watched  the  different  expres- 
sions which  passed  over  the  Donna's  face,  and 
rendered  her  more  beautiful  than  when  her 
features  were  in  repose.  Her  pale  olive  cheek 
glowed  with  colour  ;  her  eve  now  flashed  with 
fire,  now  melted  into  tenderness,  thai  the  eye- 
lid closed,  and  the  long  eyelashes  moved  tre- 
mulously. Her  lips  parted  with  breathless 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  heroine ;  then  a 
smile  at  the  cry  of  the  actress's  well-feigned 
joy  irradiated  her  countenance,  and  she  en* 
thusiastically  clapped  her  hands — whether  wijh 
pleasure  at  the  conceived  happiness  of  the  he- 
roine, or  admiration  of  the  actress's  powers, 
Mr.  Delamere  could  not  determine.  It  was 
both  which  actuated  the  Doni\a  in  her  de- 
monstrative approval ;  she  followed  the  impulse 
of  ber  feeling,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of 
ladies  who  occupy  the  boxes,  giving  herself  up 
to  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  Such  enthusiasm 
is  rare— and  the  propriety  of  concealing  it  is 
imposed  upon   the  few  by  whom   it  is   ex* 
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perienced ;  but  of  this  the  foreigner  was  not 
conscious. 

Mr.  Delamere  had  tried  vainly  to  depreciate 
the  Donna's  beauty,  but  her  last  impassioned 
gesture  of  applause  captivated  him.  He 
thought  her  charming,  and  tried  to  impress 
her  with  the  belief  that  he  did  so:  he  now 
knew  the  sort  of  creature  he  had  to  please, 
and  to  him  it  was  not  difficult  to  fashion 
his  conversation  to  the  taste  of  the  person  he 
addressed.  He  riveted  the  Donna's  attention, 
for  he  appeared  to  know  her  secret  thoughts : 
so  magically  did  he  guess  the  subjects  that 
interested  her,  and  which  he  touched  upon 
with  a  lightness,  and  yet  a  depth,  that  enforced 
attention  without  fatiguing  it; — in  short,  he 
framed  his  discourse  to  suit  her  tastes  and 
feelings.  Whoever  can  do  this,  possesses  a 
dangerous  power  over  the  mind  of  woman ; 
and  no  one  perhaps  ever  did  or  ever  will  possess 
it  in  equal  degree  with  Mr.  Delamere. 

The  ballet  was  over;  the  scene  closed,  as 
all  scenes  must  do ;  the  night's  amusements 
ended,  leaving  that  blank   which  excitement 
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ever  leaves ;  and  the  new  acquaintances  must 
needs  part.  Both  were  sorry;  for  she  had 
never  met  any  one  whom  she  deemed  so  agree- 
able, and  he  had  been  impressed  by  the 
novelty  of  her  manner  and  conversation  as 
much  as  by  that  of  her  beauty.  For  the  time 
he  lost  all  memory  of  his  real  and  imagined 
sorrows :  he  had  lived  one  brief  hour  out  or 
himself;  but  he  was  destined  to  return  thither, 
and  find  more  evil  spirits  dwelling  there  than 
ever. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER  XL 

La  table  de  Celamer  est  toujours  bien 
une  chere  fort  propre  et  fort  delicate ; — no 
nier  a  mis  trop,  ou  trop  pea,  de  sel  dai 
s'abaodoQne  &  des  emportemens  qui  aj 
fureur:  —  il  ne  faut  plus  que  les  conv 
parler  ou  de  se  rejouir; — il  faut  des  hi 
ses  valets,  les  uns  apres  les  autres ;  il  n'es 
de  lui-meme ;  il  semble  qu'il  extravague,  i 
le  sens. — Bellegarde,  Reflexions  sur  le  B 

Every  one  has  felt  after  a  coin 
ment  how  little  they  are  inclined  i 
into  the  dull  current  of  common 
is  on  them ;  they  are  weary — it  no 
citement;  yet  they  would  toil  on 
the  phantom  pleasure,  wherever 
rather  than   pause — rather  than 
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deadly  quality  is  the  apathy  which   it   sheds 
over  all  the  sober  enjoyments  of  existence. 

Mr.  Delamere  acknowledged  this  vacuity  of 
mind  as  he  lingered  among  the  last  of  the  opera 
crowd,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  when  Lord  De- 
loraine  gave  him  an  invitation  to  sup  at  his 

lodgings.     To  N N Street,  therefore, 

he  drove ;  and  again  his  spirits  were  exhilarated 
as  he  entered  that  brilliant  bauble  of  a  house. 
The  apartments  were  on  a  small  scale,  as  befits 
the  affected  modesty  of  a  bachelor's  establish- 
ment ;  but  they  were  decorated  with  a  tasteful 
magnificence  which  satisfied  even  his  fastidious 
eye.  The  ceilings  were  delicately  wrought  over 
with  a  network  of  gold :  the  cornice  and  the 
ornaments  round  the  doors  and  panels  were  in 
perfect  keeping,  —  they  had  just  enough,  not 
too  much  of  gilding ;  and  the  cream-coloured 
walls  and  geranium  furniture  were  gorgeous 
without  being  gaudy.  Comfort  was  grace- 
fully blended  with  ornament,  and  taste  with 
both. 

Mr.  Delamere  had  leisure  to  observe  all  this, 
for  he  was  the  first  person  who  arrived ;  but, 

k  2 
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after  a  rapid  glance  of  approval  had  been 
given,  he  threw  himself  on  a  couch,  with  the 
same  blase  feeling  of  distaste  which  now  render- 
ed everything  indifferent  to  him.  "  Vanity  of 
vanities !"  he  exclaimed ;  and  snatching  up  a 
pen  that  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  he  wrote 
a  hasty  translation  of  some  stanzas  from  Horace 
which  came  to  his  recollection  and  were  in 
unison  with  his  feelings. 

Why  should  we  form  so  many  vain  desires, — 

We,  the  ephemeral  beings  of  a  day  ? 

Why  seek  for  climates  where  a  different  ray 

From  other  suns  illumes  another  sky ; 

For  who  at  last  from  self  can  ever  fly  ? 
In  disappointment  still  that  wish  expires. 

Cares  which  are  born  in  our  corrupted  hearts 
Embark  with  us,  and  sail  as  fast  as  we ; 
Swifter  than  deers,  and  light  as  shadows  flee : 
So  man,  contented  with  his  present  lot, 
The  past  and  future  from  his  mind  should  blot, 

And  try  to  blunt  the  woes  that  life  imparts. 

No  perfect  bliss  on  earth  was  ever  found  : 
An  early  death  the  famed  Achilles  slew, 
A  lengthen' d  age  the  beauteous  Tithon  knew ; 


•  Tithonus   (or  Tithon)  a  son  of  Laomedon,  King  of 
Troy.   He  was  so  beautiful,  that  Aurora  became  enamoured 
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And  I,  who  speak,  perchance,  from  time  which  flies, 
May  soon  attain  what  it  to  thee  denies. 
Tis  thus  blind  Fortune's  busy  wheel  turns  round. 

An  hundsed  flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  thy  hills ; 
An  hundred  beeves,  and  from  Sicilia's  coast, 
Low  in  thy  fields — her  finest  heifers'  boast : 
While  coursers  in  the  chariot-race  are  seen 
All  proudly  neighing  in  thy  pastures  green, 

And  twice-dyed  purple  on  thy  garb  distils. 

He  who,  upon  the  vast  JEgean  Sea, 

Is  caught  by  tempests,  when  some  gloomy  cloud 
The  guiding  moonbeams'  friendly  rays  enshroud, 
And  that  no  other  well-known  star  doth  shine, 
By  which  his  watery  course  he  may  divine, 

Sues  to  his  gods  for  safe  tranquillity ; — 

That  rest  for  which,  see  Thrace  and  Media  sigh, — 
The  warlike  nations  that  the  quiver  hold ; 
Which  gems  nor  purple, — no,  nor  venal  gold, 
Can  ever  buy,  nor  consul's  lictors  chase : 
Nor  riches  from  the  mind  can  grief  efface, 

Which  often  round  the  gilded  cornice  fly. 


of  him,  and  carried  him  away.  He  begged  of  Aurora  to 
be  immortal;  but  as  he  forgot  to  ask  the  vigour,  youth, 
and  beauty  he  then  enjoyed,  he  soon  grew  old,  infirm,  and 
decayed ;  and  he  prayed  Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the 
world :  as  he  could  not  die,  the  Goddess  changed  him  into 
a  grasshopper,  or  cicada. 

Lempriere't  Claukal  Dictionary. 
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Bat  those  alone,  though  poor,  tie  ever  bleat, 
Who  taste  with  pleasure,  at  their  frugal  board, 
The  salt  their  ancestors  possess'd — who  hoard 
No  sordid  treasure  to  disturb  their  sleep, 
No  tears  or  anxious  cares  to  cause  them  weep  ; 

Yes,  these  alone  enjoy  unbroken  rest. 

I,  by  the  Fates'  irrevocable  grace, 
A  small  and  rural  habitation  share, 
A  love  for  poesy  my  chiefest  care, 
That  from  the  Greeks  I  try  to  imitate : 
And,  above  all,  the  dearest  boon  of  fate, 

A  sovereign  hate  for  fools  and  vulgar  race* 

Mr.  Delamere  pushed  the  table  from  him 
on  which  he  had  been  writing,  and  starting 
up,  cried,  "  Would  it  were  so  in  full  and 
in  deed  !"  then  opening  the  window  that  led  to 
the  balcony,  felt  refreshed  by  the  night  air, 
and  listened  in  "thoughtless  thought"  to  the 
rolling  of  carriages,  as  they  bore  their  respec- 
tive owners  home,  or  to  other  places  of  pro- 
tracted entertainment.  "  How  melancholy,"  he 
said,  as  his  reverie  assumed  a  connected  feel- 
ing— "how  melancholy  to  allow  the  brilliant 
summer  hours  to  wane  away  unenjoyed  — the 
leaves  to  dry  up—  the  flowers  decay,  and 
be  tied  to  the  wheels  of  dissipation,  feeling 
the  servitude  become  daily  more  and  more  de- 
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grading,  while  we  gradually  assimilate  with  and 
become  one  of  those  whom  in  our  hearts  we  de- 
spise !  But  perhaps  it  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  I 
ought  to  live  alone ;  I,  more  particularly  than 
any  other  creature,  am  destined  to  live  apart. 
I  may  seem  to  have  ties,  but  I  have  none :  I 
may  walk  about  among  the  crowd,  but  the 
crowd  knows  me  not.  The  time  has  long  since 
arrived  for  me,  when  the  singing-men  and 
the  singing-women,  and  the  pasteboard  woods 
and  streams,  and  the  factitious  moons,  are 
become  worse  than  playthings  :  they  are  hate- 
ful mockeries,  and  render  even  their  realities 
distasteful; — like  a  fine  air  ground  upon  an 
organ,  these  things  become  valueless.  Yes,  I 
hate  even  a  rose,  because  it  is  common.  But 
then,  where  is  there  a  substitute  to  supply 
the  place  of  puerilities  ?  The  graver  pursuits 
of  men,  are  they  better  ?  —  politics,  science, 
money-making  ?  pantomime,  or  pandemonium, 
all.  — No,  no ;  a  little  while  longer,  and  then 

111 

'  Burst  these  terrestrial  bonds,  and  other  regions  try/  " 

Mr.  Delamere  was  awakened  from  this  trou- 
bled dream  of  a  dissatisfied  and  sickly  fancy  by 
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the  sudden  opening  of  a  door,  and  a-  current 
of  wind  which  blew  out  lamps  and  candles; 
Carrington,  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  called 
to  his  colleagues  to  repair  the  mischief;  and 
a  loud  joyous  laugh  proclaimed  the  author 
of  all  the  confusion  to  be  no  less  a  personage 
than  Mr.  Starley. 

"  Ah,  Starley,  my  king  of  astrologers  I  how 
refreshing  it  is  to  hear  your  thundering  laugh  ( 
By  Jove !  a  fit  laugh  for  Jove  himself !  What 
malevolent  planet  has  so  long  made  an  eclipse 
between  us  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  Why 
have  you  not  called  upon  me  ?" 

When  Mr.  Delamere  was  natural,  nobody 
was  so  natliral ;  and  his  unfeigned  pleasure  at 
meeting  Mr.  Starley  failed  not  to  produce  an 
answering  sentiment. 

Mr.  Starley  replied  modestly,  "  The  heaven- 
ly bodies,  my  instructors,  teach  me  that  all 
things  have  their  appointed  courses :  mine 
lies  far  apart  from  yours,  sir;  yet  sometimes 
a  happy  accordance  of  stars  brings  about 
strange  meetings,  and  I  reckon  myself  under 
their  most  felicitous  influence  in  being  brought 
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into  your  presence  this  night. — Charming  room 
this,  Mr.  Delamere!"  interrupting  himself  to 
gaze  around ;  "  quite  in  my  way,  sir, — great-* 
splendid"— agrees  with  the  sign  under  which  I 
was  born.  I  love  splendid  things  !  Leo,  you 
will  recollect,  is  my  sign ;  everything  beaming, 
shooting  forth  rays,  as  it  were,,  of  brightness. 
—  Talking  of  this,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
noble  lady,  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  May  I  ask 
if  any  suitable  match  has  presented  itself  for 
her  acceptance  ?  Great  things,  sir — great  things 
were  in  the  square  of  her  house.  But  then  some- 
thing dark  on  the  disk  of  her  planet  was  not 
altogether  so  favourable :  we  must  however  hope 
the  best ;  sometimes  these  little  obscurities  are 
blown  off,  as  it  were,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
more  favourable  planet ;  and  thus  an  oracular 
dimness  must  still  accompany  astrological  pre- 
dictions. Nevertheless,  I  think  something  very 
striking  must  be  on  the  eve  of  taking  place 
in  the.  Lady  Elizabeth's  fate.  I  never  draw 
an  horoscope  without  keeping  a  note  of  it ; 
and" — (taking  a  small  greasy  book  from  his 
side-pocket) — "  here,  sir,  you  see,  this  denotes- 
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wedlock  for  the  lady  most  assuredly,  and  that 
speedily." 

Mr.  Delamere  started,  as  if  he  had  been 
electrified,  and  then,  resuming  his  accustom- 
ed reserve,  which  Mr.  Starley  ascribed  to  any 
cause  but  the  true  one,  he  replied, —  "  I  am  not 
of  Lady  Elizabeth's  secret  counsel,  and  I  never 
listen  to  reports ;  so  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  the  matter. 

"  Without  listening  to  gossip,  you  have 
surely  heard  the  rumour  that  our  host,  my 
Lord  Deloraine,  is  likely  to  be  the  successful 
aspirant  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  hand  ?  A  charm- 
ing marriage  it  would  be,  truly  !  For  my  part, 
I  always  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  the  great  of 
the  earth  coming  together :  it  keeps  all  things 
in  order  when  like  draws  to  like ;  but  associat- 
ing indiscriminately  with  unequal  ranks,— above 
,  all,  their  intermarrying,  as  the  fashion  now  is, 
tends,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Delamere,  to  greater 
mischief  than  is  generally  understood.  My 
friends,  with  whom  I  am  in  constant  consult- 
ation,—  those  little  twinklers  up  there,  sir," 
(pointing  to   the   stars,)  — "  develope  many 
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secrets  to  me ;  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  Lady 
Elizabeth's  union  with  Lord  Deloraine  would 
be  a  celestial  union. — You  have  seen  the  pic- 
ture I  am  painting  for  Lord  Deloraine,  sir  ? 
His  lordship  has  given  me  three  commissions 
this  year,  — ■  large,  grand,  fine  subjects :  his 
lordship  allowed  me  to  choose  them." 

Mr.  Delamere  crossed  over  Mr.  Starley  some- 
what unceremoniously,  and  returned  from  the 
balcony  into  the  room ;  when,  at  the  same 
moment,  Lord  Deloraine,  Lord  Jacob  Wynne, 
and  Mr.  Dampier  entered. 

Lord  Deloraine  came  forward  in  his  most 
gracious  and  graceful  manner,  apologising  for 
being  late.  "I  ordered  Carrington,  however, 
to  have  everything  ready ;  and  I  hope  you  have 
commanded  his  services.  I  can  rely  upon  Car- 
rington; I  really  think  he  is  the  best  fellow 
in  his  department  that  I  know ;  just  the  very 
man  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  any  little 
party  might  be  entrusted  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  being  put  to  the  blush  by  seeing 
one's  friends  uncomfortable.  He  is  an  excellent 
taster  too;  I  always  make  him  taste  the  cup, 
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by  the  bad  wine  he  had  got  at  Lord 
for  nobody  whose  palate  is  in  right  c 
give  such  an  opinion  of  this  fluid. — H 
health."  I  really  thought  it  would 
to  interfere  with  a  man  of  such  rd 
for  in  truth  my  claret  is  perfect; 
tended  not  to  have  heard  his  convert 
left  \dm  to  enjoy  his  magnum  with  h 
doubtless  another  gentleman  of  e< 
taste  and  knowledge  of  the  world  as 

"  I  should  like  to  ]be  your  lordshif 
observed  Mr.  Starley,  with  a  hoi 
laugh.     The  rest  laughed  too. 

"You  do  me  honour,   Mr.  Stai 
Lord  Deloraine  :    u  a  much  more 
agreeable  sentiment  than  that  wfaoe 
Dressed  bv  that  curspd  nlrl  fnnl  T^\»% 
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to  knock  the  fellow  down.— Deucedly  impu- 
dent to  interfere  with  me,  was  it  not,  Dela- 
mere  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it 's  a  lie : 
but  if  it  were  not,  what  is  that  to  him  if  I 
like  to  be  ruined  ?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  certainly ,"  replied  Mr. 
Delamere. .  "  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  Delo- 
raine :  all  persons  ought  to  be  stifled,  put  out, 
smothered  with  their  own  dulness,  who  come 
over  one  with  reflections  like  a  wet  blanket. 
There  's  Starley  now,"  (Starley  was  staring 
with  astonishment,)  "  1 11  answer  for  him,  De- 
loraine ;  he  never  pretended  to  give  anybody 
advice, — that  is  the  reason  he  is  so  popular.  By 
heaven  !  if  you  want  a  receipt  to  make  a  bore, 
the  prime  ingredient  in  it  is  advice." 

They  all  laughed.     Mr.   Starley   observed,  ■ 
"  I  leave  advice  to  the  planets :  nobody,  you 
know,  gentlemen,  can   find  fault  with   them; 
they   are  in  no   danger  of  being  kicked   out 
of  society,  whatever  they  may  say." 

Oh,  oh  !"  interrupted  Lord  Jacob  Wynne : 

that  won't  do  quite.    The  predictor  is  answer- 
able for  his  predictions  ;  so  have  a  care." 
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"  Care,  my  lord  f  care !  I  never  bad  any 
care :  I  was  born  to  be  happy,  and  constantly 
some  unexpected  good  luck  falls  in  my  way. 
For  instance,  when  I  met  Lord  Jacob  Wynne 
this  evening,  I  was  strolling  along  the  Hay- 
market,  thinking  in  what  manner  I  should 
treat  the  meeting  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  in  the 
gleaning  scene ; — which  you  know,  my  Lord 
Deloraine,  is  the  subject  of  the  oblong  picture 
I  am  executing  for  your  lordship.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  digress,  pardon  me,  to  observe 
that  some  persons  may  perhaps  suppose  the 
Haymarket  has  little  analogy  with  the  field 
of  Boaz;  but  I  have  often  experienced  that 
imagination  was  never  so  luminous  as  when 
it  was  exerted  in  scenes  which  seemed  least 
appropriate  to  the  subject  upon  which  it  was 
to  be  exercised.  All  works  of  art  require 
exertion ;  but  the  exertion  should  only  be 
known  to  the  artist.  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
forcing  outward  circumstances  to  minister  to 
our  wants,  which  seems  to  endue  the  imagi- 
native faculties  with  a  stronger  spring ;  and  thus 
I  sought  and  found  in  the  Haymarket — (Well, 
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gentlemen,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,) — an  exceedingly  fruitful  study 
for  various  groups  in  my  Field  of  Boaz.  Not- 
withstanding, I  was  much  delighted  when  Lord 
Jacob  Wynne  kindly  proposed  to  take  me  to 
the  opera.  I  love  an  opera,  but  hardly  ever 
indulge  in  going  to  the  theatres,  unless  a  friend 
is  so  good  as  to  bestow  a  ticket  upon  me; 
for  the  stars  have  given  me  many  precious 
gifts,  but,  in  general,  those  who  are  most  bless- 
ed by  them  are  least  provided  with  gold.  Mer- 
cury was  in  conjunction  with  Venus,  in  the 
third  house  of  the  first  square,  or  my  good  for- 
tune this  night  could  not  have  taken  place." 

The  other  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
table  being  served,  they  moved  towards  it  with 
an  air  of  gravity  and  importance  which  implied 
that  they  were  about  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  merits  of  the  feast  rather  than  to  enjoy 
it.  Not  so  Mr.  Starley ;  he  professed  him- 
self to  be  very  hungry,  tucked  his  napkin 
carefully  into  his  button-hole,  and  accepted 
of  every  dish  that  was  offered  him  right  and 
left,  which  he  devoured  in  capital  style,  and 
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washed  down  with  huge  glasses  of  wine;  de- 
claring everything  .to  be  excellent,  and  enjoy- 
ing himself  with  a  bonhomie  than  seemed  .to 
astonish  the  more  fastidious  company,  and 
afforded  amusement  to  Lord  Deloraine  and 
his  guests  as  something  new. 

Carrington  perceived  the  aim  of  his  master, 
and  replenished  Mr.  Starley's  glass  with  magi- 
cal celerity;  but,  to  the  disappointment  of  all 
present,  Mr.  Starley  suddenly  declined  eating  or 
drinking  more,  and  neither  banter  nor  entreaty 
could  persuade  him  to  do  so.  He  observed, 
that  he  never  was  the  last  at  a  feast  or  the 
first  at  a  fray. 

"  Come,  come,  Starley,"  said  Lord  Jacob 
Wynne,  who  had  not  escaped  so  well  as  the 
man  he  intended  to  have  made  a  butt  of, — 
?  Come,  come,  don't  grow  dull  in  your  cups : 
take  another  glass,  my  boy." 

"  No,  my  lord,  no ;  I  thank  your  lordship, 
I  have  eaten  and  drunk  heartily.  I  am  thank- 
ful ;  but  I  beg  to  decline  making  myself  un- 
worthy of  the  company  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  form  one." 
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"  By  heaven  !"  cried  Lord  Deloraine,  starr- 
ing up  with  an  attitude  ludicrously  theatrical, 
"  that  cook  of  mine  deserves  to  be  broiled 
on  his  own  gridiron  !  I  vow  he  has  put  pepper 
enough  into  that  ragoUt  to  set  fire  to  five-and- 
forty  devils ! — Carrington  !   Garrington  !n 

«  My  lord.'1 

"  I  desire  that  you  take  that  dish,"  (pointing 
to  the  offending  one,)  "  to  Montresor,  and 
request  him  to  eat  it  if  he  can  /" 

Carrington  looked  unutterable  things,  and 
went  away  in  despair  ;  while  his  master  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  saying,  "  By  heaven  ! 
I  am  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  world. 
I  paid  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  to  Font- 
blanc,  and  because  he  twice  over  put  as  much 
sugar  into  a  soufflet  as  would  have  served  a 
confectioner  for  cakes  for  a  year,  I  dismissed 
him,  and  sent  over  half  the  Continent  before 
I  got  this  Montresor,  who  is,  I  think,  worse 
than  his  predecessor.  I  am,  to  be  sure,  the  most 
unfortunate  dog  that  ever  tried  to  have  a  good 
table." 

Mr.  Delamere  looked  his   utter  contempt ; 


of  a  lifetime  as  to  procure  that  j 
he  could  not  pay  too  much  to  k 
after  a  long  chapter  upon  cooks, 
gastronomy,  which  lasted  suffic 
soften  Lord  Deloraine's  wrath,  the 
and  Montresor  himself,  in  his  no 
costume  de  service,  appeared,  he 
in  his  two  hands,  and  followed  I 
and  all  the  domestics. 

"  Monseigneur,  mon  honneur  est 
il  ne  me  reste  que  de  quitter  vo 
de  me  cacher  a  jamais  dans  uneret 
Je  suis  comble  de  d6sespoir ;  — 
gneur,  non,  je  n'en  reviendrais  p 
fait — e'est  fini :  mais  la  dernifere 
vous  supplie — milord,  de  m'aceord 
je  meurs, — e'est  que  vous  voudrie 
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sallow  face,  set  off  as  it  was  by  his  white  night- 
cap and  tassel ;  the  anxious,  curious  look  of  all 
the  other  servants,  and  the  affected  indifference 
of  Lord  Deloraine,  —  served  Mr.  Starley  as 
subjects  for  reflection  for  many  days. 

Lord  Deloraine  did  taste  the  dish,  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  masticating  the  mouthful ; 
then  smacking  his  lips,  pronounced,  "  Rather 
good  that.  Wynne,  do  let  me  help  you  and 
Delamere  and  Dampier." 

Each  one  suffered  the  u  douce  violence  "  offer- 
ed ;  and  not  even  Mr.  Starley,  with  all  his 
economy  of  pleasure,  could  resist  the  various 
gestures  (quiet  ones,  but  very  expressive)  which 
marked  the  approbation  of  these  judges  of  the 
culinary  art.  The  gentlemen  —  (unheard-of 
compliment  to  any  artiste) — the  gentlemen,  in 
fine,  ate  up  the  whole  contents  of  the  marvel- 
lous dish. 

Montresor,  taking  off  his  nightcap,  bowed  low. 
"  Ah  !  Jest  bien  r  he  uttered,  in  a  voice  chok- 
ed by  emotion.  Mr.  Dam  pier  declared  that 
he  even  saw  a  tear  glisten  on  his  delicate  cheek. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Lord  Deloraine  turned  to 


dish  bear  ?" 

"Ah  !  milord,  c'est  a  quoi  je  n'a 
c'est  un  heureux  impromptu,  fait  a 
une  inspiration.  Le  nom  de  bapt 
pas  encore :  si  milord  voulait  avc 
d'&re  parrain  — s'il  voulait  me  fa 
neur,  peut-6tre  j'oserais  sugg&rer 
cet  effort  de  g£nie,  et  je  dirais  < 
Mystique  ira  &  la  post6rit6  des  cuisi 
,A  la  fin  du  monde." 

Lord  Jacob  Wynne  proposed  '. 
health;  and  even  Lord  Delorain 
glass.  "  Ragout  Mystique  for  < 
shouted  by  all,  and  the  glasses  bt 
the  more  substantial  part  of  the 
Bitted  in  the  guests  throwing  in  se 
fills  of  guineas  to  the  empty  plate, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

* 

So  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ; 
And  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I  '11  so  offend  to  make  offence  a  skill, 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

Shakspeare. 

Something  of  the  mind  expressed  by  Prince 
Henry  dwelt  in  Mr.  Delamere's  as  he  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Dampier  from  Lord  De- 
loraine's  supper ;  but  he  was  in  no  mood  to 
begin  the  reformation  which  he  meditated,  and 
he  proposed  to  his  friend  to  go  on  a  frolic.  But 
where,  and  with  what  end  in  view  ?  "  For  I  am 
sick  of  every  thing,"  he  said.    "  Dampier,  find 


t 


"  Have   you    ever   visited,   in 
sophical   researches,    any  of  the 
bling-houses  ?     There  you  may  se 
a  man's  mind  to  work  upon,  —  ay, 
good  account  too,  if  so  he  wills  it : 
take  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  y< 
scenes  of  the  same  sort,  and  lose 
dreds  instead  of  a  few  thousands." 

"  A  good  thought,  Dampier ;  L 
den  where  gaming  is  the  mask  wo: 
whose  least  crime  it  is,  and  who  me 
wickedness  in  the  wide  range  of  i 
be  a  stirring  sight." 

"  At  first,  till  the  novelty  weai 
like  all  else,  it  palls  and  becomes  va 
ever,  it  may  amuse  you ;  and  so  let 

Mr.  Delamere  was  no  stranger 
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of  the  day,  where  every  temptation  and  allure* 
ment  of  luxury  is  held  out  to  lure  the  higher 
classes  into  the  snare  which  has  brought  thou- 
sands to  their  undoing ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
trod  those  haunts  of  low  vice,  from  which  the 
refined  instinctively  shudder.  Mr.  Delamere, 
therefore,  felt  an  inward  misgiving,  and  some- 
thing  like  awe,  as  he  approached  the  entrance 
to  an  abode  which  was  the  very  reverse  of 
such  as  were  familiar  to  him. 

In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  he  had  passed  from 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  a  noisy  thoroughfare 
into  a  dark  and  apparently  deserted  alley,  the 
obscurity  of  which  was  rather  increased  in  the 
intervening  spaces  by  one  or  two  dimly-burning 
lamps.  They  walked  on  silently  for  some  way, 
when  Mr.  Delamere's  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  boisterous  laughter,  which 
proceeded  from  the  upper  part  of  a  house 
standing  back  from  the  rest,  and  which  Mr. 
Dampier  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  one  they 
were  to  enter.  The  outer  door  was  left  open ; 
but  before  they  could  gain  admittance  further, 
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they  had  to  knock  at  a  second,  behind  which 
stood  a  trusty  warder,  who  surveyed  them 
through  a  narrow  loophole  with  a  scrutinising 
eye  previously  to  his  drawing  back  the  pon- 
derous bolts  by  which  it  was  fastened.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  such  visiters;  and  with  an  obsequious 
smile  the  door  was  opened,  and  they  were 
ushered  in. 

This  porter  had  been  judiciously  selected  for 
his  office,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  safety  of  such  establishments.  His 
person  was  of  great  muscular  strength,  and  his 
countenance  so  schooled  to  dissimulation,  that 
the  natural  mask  he  wore  was  a  more  effective 
disguise  than  any  which  he  could  have  assum- 
ed ;  while,  from  long  habit  in  reading  that 
of  others,  he  knew  at  a  glance  whether  to 
grant  or  deny  admittance  to  such  persons  as 
demanded  entrance.  If  any  whom  he  deemed 
inimical  to  his  employers  presented  themselves, 
he  made  some  civil  excuse,  and  dismissed  them ; 
but  if  they  attempted  a  forcible  entry,  he  was 
prepared    to    offer  resistance,    until   a    signal 
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could  be  made  to  those  above  to  effect  their 
escape. 

As  Mr.  Delamere  fixed  his  eye  upon  this 
man,  he  thought  tb*  expression  of  his  whole 
air  and  countenance  justified  the  belief  that, 
if  other  means  failed  of  detaining  an  offend* 
ing  visiter,  he  would  have  bad  no  scruple  in 
availing  himself  of  a  more  effectual  way, — one 
which,  in  fact,  he  had  had  recourse  to  more 
than  once — murder  ! 

This  idea  induced  Mr.  Delamere  to  look 
warily  round,  in  the  hope  that  there  might 
be  some  way  to  escape,  in  case  of  extremity, 
(for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Dampier 
and  Mr.  Delamere  were  unarmed.)  The  latter 
spoke,  however,  carelessly  to  the  porter  ;  asked 
him  what  hour  it  was  ;  and  professing  him- 
self to  be  fatigued,  the  truth  of  which  his 
lameness  confirmed,  leaned  on  his  friend's  arm, 
as  though  to  rest  himself,  but  in  fact  to  have 
time  to  examine  the  construction  and  fasten- 
ings of  the  door.  A  glance  convinced  him  that, 
should  it  be  shut  against  their  exit,  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  force. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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They  continued  their  way  up  a  dirty  stair- 
ease  till  they  arrived  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
house;  another  door  was  then  opened,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  a  spacious  room, 
which  was  lit  in  a  remarkable  manner:  the 
light  was  made  to  fall  upon  the  tables  at  which 
the  play  was  going  on,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  chamber  were  in  obscurity,  thus  af- 
fording any  one  who  chanced  to  be  placed  at 
a  remote  corner  the  opportunity  of  distinctly 
seeing  what  was  going  on  at  the  tables  without 
being  seen  himself. 

The  various  groups  of  men  now  before  them 
consisted  of  Jews  aud  foreigners,  many  of 
whom  were  evidently  dressed  up  for  the  oc- 
casion :  some  in  the  semblance  of  persons  of 
respectability,  others  in  a  tawdry  imitation  of 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  One  man  of  sinister 
appearance,  whose  hands  were  covered  with 
rings,  wore  a  shabby  military  coat,  buttoned 
close  up  to  his  throat,  to  conceal  the  want 
of  a  shirt ;  while  others,  attired  as  waiters, 
were  constantly  walking  to  and  fro,  offering 
various  beverages  according  to  the  rank  and 
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appearance  of  their  visiters ;  the  liquors  were 
no  doubt  frequently  mingled  with  soporifics  or 
intoxicating  drugs  for  the  purpose  of  more 
easily  plundering  those  who  partook  of  them. 

The  room  itself  was  characterized  by  out- 
ward show  and  inward  filth ;  the  lamps  and 
coverings  of  the  tables  were  flashy  and  new, 
but  the  other  articles  of  furniture  were  of 
the  meanest  description. 

The  different  parties  assembled  round  the 
gaming-tables  affected  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  the  night,  either  betting  on  those 
who  were  playing,  or  personally  engaged  them- 
selves in  the  games;  nevertheless,  the  friends 
perceived  that  a  sly  glance  of  scrutiny  was 
.constantly  directed  towards  them.  Roulette, 
ecarie,  but  chiefly  hazard,  were  the  avowed 
pastimes  of  the  company.  However,  from  the 
strong  smell  of  spirits,  it  was  evident  they 
had  indulged  likewise  in  that  of  the  bottle  1 
but,  as  was  customary  on  the  arrival  of  any 
new  visiter,  a  signal  had  been  made  from  below, 
and  they  had  resumed  their  places  round  the 
gambling-tables  in  order  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
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differed  from  each  other  materiall 
outward  appearance,  it  did  not 
discernment  to  be  convinced  that 
engaged  in  one  interest — plunder, 
ened  countenance  of  the  croupiei 
to  a  Jew  a  pile  of  bank-notes,  ret 
and  the  convulsed  features  of  a  m 

jl  posite  side  of  the  same  table,  wet 

that  they  felt  at  a  loss  to  decide  i 
characters  was  assumed,  and  whi 
but  there  was  a  pervading  under 
rity  amongst  all  the  others,  whicl 
friends  that  they  were  in  leagt 
another,  and  that  the  price  whicl 
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his  sufferings  were ;  but  the  convulsion  of,  his 
features  testified  an  anguish  which  passed 
show.  Mr.  Delamere  determined  he  would 
not  lose  sight  of  that  man.  The  Jew,  too, 
in  another  way  interested  him.  His  appear- 
ance was  remarkable:  his  deep-set  eyes  and 
waving  silvery  beard,  the  graceful  bend  of 
his  frame,  and  the  small  and  finely-formed 
hand,  would  have  inspired  respect,  had  he  been 
anywhere  but  where  he  was,  or  engaged  in 
any  other  employment.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  money-getting  devil,  which  is  so 
proverbially  attached  to  the  lower  orders  of 
that  extraordinary  race  of  people  the  Jews, 
sat  like  an  incubus  upon  him,  degrading  a 
being  who  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  excited  a  very  different  feeling. 

Mr.  Delamere  was  accosted  by  a  Frenchman 
in  broken  English,  who  invited  him  to  take 
some  part  in  the  pastimes  of  the  evening,  and 
did  so  in  a  way  that  showed  him  it  was  ex- 
pected he  should  not  refuse.  This  person 
drew  his  attention  more  particularly  to  an 
ecarte  table,  on  which  lay  a  display  of  money 
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some  part  of  it  gold  ;  but  the*  chief  consisted 
of  metal  counters,  which  are  generally  played 
with  as  representatives  of  cash,  at  an  ima- 
ginary value.  These  are  purchased  by  the 
player  on  his  entrance ;  but  it  is  so  contrived 
that  he  has  none  to  dispose  of  when  he  leaves 
the  table :  so  that,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  house,  he- becomes  answerable  to  die 
man  who  keeps  it,  at  whatever  nominal  value 
he  has  borrowed  the  counters.  Some  persons, 
it  is  said,  have  wisely  laughed  at  this  exchange, 
and  fairly  brow-beaten  the  dun  who  came  to 
claim  these  debts  of  honour,  threatening  to 
expose  him  if  he  proved  troublesome. 

As  the  Frenchman  returned  several  times 
to  Mr.  Delamere,  the  latter  grew  impatient, 
and  to  his  affected  courtesies,  entreating  him 
not  to  put  himself  under  restraint,  but  join 
any  of  the  tables  which  he  preferred,  replied 
sharply,  "  I  intend  to  do  so ;  and  therefore 
will  look  about  me  a  little,  if  you  please,  before 
I  sit  down  to  play." 

This  answer  was  imprudent ;  and  he  ob- 
served that  the  Frenchman  whispered  to  some 
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of  the  other  groups,  and  that  all  eyes   were 
suspiciously  fixed  on  him. 

Mr.  Dampier  whispered  to  hijn>  "  Play,  De» 
lamere;  lose  your  money,  and  let  us  be  gone. 
We  must  pay  for  our  curiosity ;  but  we  had 
best  not  prolong  our  stay." 

Mr.  Delamere  sat  down  at  the  table  where 
the  man  of  the  miserable  countenance  was 
rattling  dice  with  the  forced  calm  of  despera- 
tion. At  sight  of  a  new  person  who  produ- 
ced a  handful  of  genuine  gold,  the  gamester's 
eyes  flashed  with  the  greedy  desire  of  gaining 
it;  and  Mr.  Delamere,  with  an  impulse  of 
kindness,  which  was  a  natural  rather  than  a 
moral  quality  with  him,  determined  that  he 
-should  do  so. 

But  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  holder 
of  the  bank,  who  quickly  saw  through  Mr. 
Delamere's  design,  and  reproved  him  sharply 
for  suggesting  some  particular  mode  of  play 
to  the  victim  which  obtained  for  him  a  mo- 
mentary success.  "  Sir,  the  rules  of  our  house 
do  not  admit  of  giving  any  advice.  I  must 
insist  on  your  silence." 


~v*  *  wumiueucea  playing 

Suddenly  he    remarked  a  sli 

the  men    at   the  different  table 

j  tion  seemed  aroused  by  the  open 

I  —it  admitted  two  figures  whc 

I  ly  strangers.     The  one  was  an 

I  other  a  stripling :  both  had  som 

in  their  appearance,  which  attr 
of  all  present— of  all  except  the 
sat  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  th 
ing  on  the  gold,  and,  at  every 
dice,  a  slight  motion  of  the  li 
pansion  of  the  nostril,  opening 
breathe,  alone  evinced  that  he  w 
of  stone. 

"What!"  thought  Mr.  Delan 
eyes  on  the  persons  who  had  just 
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the  aged  man  placed  himself  at  the  table,  and 
when  he  was  asked  to  join  in  the  game,  nodded 
assent,  pulled  out  a  purse  containing  gold,  silver, 
and  halfpence,  while  his  companion  sat  down 
behind  him,  and  gazed  intently  on  the  man 
whose  countenance  expressed  such  singular 
wretchedness. 

After  a  few  casts  of  the  dice,  that  miserable 
gamester  staked  his  last  stake  and  lost  it.  He 
eagerly  besought  the  holder  of  the  bank  to 
lend  him  fifty  pounds  more,  and,  with  a  servi- 
lity of  manner  which  it  was  shocking  to  behold, 
when  the  man  refused  his  request,  he  knelt 
to  him ; — yes,  he  knelt  to  Mammon,  and  the 
god  of  his  idolatry  was  gracious ;  fifty  coun- 
ters were  tossed  to  him :  a  ghastly  smile  over* 
spread  his  relaxed  features,  while  drops  of 
sweat  stood  on  his  brow.  The  stripling,  who 
sat  close  by  Mr.  Delamere,  shivered :  he  felt 
that  tremour  communicated  to  his  arm,  which 
was  feebly  grasped,  and  made  him  turn  round. 
The  hand  grappled  him  convulsively,  then  re- 
laxed its   hold,    and  the  fragile  figure  sank 

down  on  the  floor. 
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"  I  knew  this  would  be  so  T  cried  the  old 
man,  rising  abruptly.  "  Howell)  you  have  mur- 
dered her  at  last  in 

"  Foul  play  !  foul  play !"  uttered  several 
voices,  rising  and  coming  round  them.  "  Shut 
the  doors  P' 

Mr.  Delamere  had  instinctively  caught  the 
falling  stranger,  a  part  of  whose  disguise  drop- 
ped off,  and  betrayed  the  pale  features  of  a 
woman. 

"  Sarah  P'  exclaimed  the  gamester,  coming 
forward  and  gazing  deliberately  at  her  — 
"  Sarah  !  this  was  no  scene  for  you.  Who 
brought  you  here  ?" 

"  I  did,"  cried  the  old  man  impetuously — "  I 
did,  as  the  last  resource  which  was  left  to 
redeem  you  from  ruin !  Your  innocent  wife 
among  these  hell-hounds  is  a  sight  to  astound 
even  you  !"  Then  his  voice  changed  to  the  tre- 
mulous tenderness  of  entreaty.  "  Howell !  you 
will  never  leave  her  more  ?  Come  with  us ! 
come  with  us  !  and  we  will  save  you  yet." 

The  master  of  the  house  and  his  gang  laugh- 
ed aloud.   "What!  a  woman  join  in  our  sports? 
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She  must  pay  for  her  peeping,  though."  And 
some  of  them  approached  her. 

"  At  your  peril,"  said  Mr.  Delamere, "  dare  to 
touch  this  woman !  She  is  under  my  protection." 

"  And  who  are  you  ?" 

"  One  who  will  not  bandy  words  with  such 
villains." 

"  Villain ! — villain  yourself  P  And  the  men 
closed  round  Mr.  Delamere  and.  attempted 
to  collar  him.  Increased  outrage  would  have 
ensued,  had  not  the  sudden  report  of  a  pistol 
arrested  their  fury ;  and  on  looking  round  to 
see  whence  it  proceeded,  they  beheld  Howell 
weltering  in  his  blood ; — he  had  shot  himself ! 

"  Murder  P  shrieked  a  voice,  which  was  that 
of  Howell's  father,—"  Murder  P 

At  this  sound  and  at  this  sight,  the  inmates 
even  of  a  hell  remained  hushed,  silenced  in  a 
moment. 

"  This  is  a  bad  job,"  said  the  master  of 
the  house ; — "  this  comes  of  letting  in  too  m^ny 
spies." 

"  Monster  P  cried  the  old  man,  heedless  of 
all  but  his  dead  son, — "  Monster  of  iniquity  I 
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you  have  murdered  him,  and  I  will  call  *  Murder' 
till  justice  hears  mj  cry.  Wretch !  it  ia  you 
who  inveigled  my  child  to  your  haunts  of  Bin  ! 
it  is  you  who  have  made  him  a  suicide ! — the 
crime  be  on  your  head  !  I  will  pursue  you  with 
a  father's  vengeance— I  will  blast  you  with  a 
father's  curse !  But,  oh !  my  son,  my  son ! 
will  that  give  you  back  to  life  ?  Shall  I  ever  em- 
brace, ever  see  you,  the  joy  of  my  eyes,  the  light 
of  my  life  ?  Look  !  I  had  brought  you  gold — 
gold  enough  for  a  lifetime ;"  and  he  scattered 
handf uls  about  the  floor.  "  Come  away  with  us, 
Howell;  come  with  your  wife  and  father:  do 
not  stay  with  these  monsters.  Come,  come, 
there  *s  a  dear  fellow !  —  I  knew  he  would 
come ;  see  how  he  is  running  to  me  !"  And  the 
laughter  of  insanity  echoed  in  that  fearful  place. 
Mr.  Delamere  was  still  supporting  Sarah 
Howell :  Mr.  Dampier  attempted  to  restrain 
the  father  from  casting  himself  on  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  his  son,  but  in  vain ;  and  his 
white  hairs  were  sullied  with  the  blood  that 
welled  from  the  wounded  man. 
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There  was  a  pause; — the  friends  looked  at 
each  other,  and  around.  Every  one  was  gone 
except  the  Jew:  he  had  gathered  up  the  gold 
which  the  father  had  scattered  as  worthless 
before  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  and  hid  it 
in  his  long  coat,  "  A  shocking  spectacle  this P 
he  said,  approaching  Mr.  Delamere.  "Can 
I  be  of  any  use?—- you  may  command  my 
services." 

"  Your  services,  wretch  f  — you  are  one  of 
the  miscreants  who  are  leagued  with  this  dia» 
bolical  band." 

"  I  am  not.  I  was  here  by  accident,  and  fof 
the  first  time,  like  yourself." 

"  Delamere,"  said  Mr.  Dampier,  "  this  is 
no  time  for  words.  While  that  poor  woman 
is  still  insensible,  let  us  convey  her  and  her 
unfortunate  father  away  from  this  place." 

At  that  moment  several  policemen  entered 
the  room,  and  questioned  them  authoritatively 
as  to  the  horrible  scene  they  witnessed.  A 
few  words  from  Mr.  Dampier  convinced  them 
that  they  were  not  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
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of  murder ;  and  Mr*  Delamere  hastily  related 
die  fact  as  it  bad  occurred,  giving  bis  *wn 
name  and  that  of  his  friend. 

The  Jew  now  stepped  forward,  and  touching 
Mr.  Delamere's  arm,  said  in  a -low,  earnest 
Voice,  "Are  you  Mr.  Delamere*  Lord  Alta- 
months  nephew,  who  voted  for  my  oppressed 
people  ?  If  so,  the  Jew's  beniaon  be  with  you 
wherever  you  go  !w 

"  Your  benison !  Insult  me  not  further. 
But  if  you  know  anything  concerning  these 
unfortunate  individuals,  which  I  should  think 
you  do  from  the  transactions  which  passed 
in  this  room  between  you  and  the  deceased, 
tell  it  me.  The  whole  of  the  night's  business 
must  come  out,  and  I  doubt  the  honesty  of 
your  winnings  from  that  poor  wretch.1' 

The  Jew's  countenance  changed,  and  be 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  approaching  his 
mouth  close  to  Mr.  Delamere's  ear,—"  Have 
a  care,  Christian,  how  you  ofiend  the  Jew ! 
I  know  too  much  of  your  concerns,  that  you 
should  dare  to  harm  me.  Mr.  Glarkson,  Lord 
Altamont's    steward,    perhaps  you   remember 
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him  ?  He  was  my  friend, — died  in  my  house  ; 
and  your  uncle,  Lord  AHamont,  was  present 
at  his  death." 

"  Another  time,  sir, —  another  time  I  shall 
be  ready  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Delamere. 

A  coach  had  been  called ;  it  was  announced 
as  ready.  Mr.  Delamere  carried  his  still  lifeless 
burthen,  and  placed  her  in  it.  Mr.  Dampier 
with  difficulty  supported  the  old  man,  who 
made  no  resistance  to  a  removal,  for  his  senses 
had  fled  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

There  it  not  a  better  school  to  form  the  life  of  man, 
than  to  see  the  diversity  of  so  many  others'  lives,  and  to 
taste  a  perpetual  variety  of  the  forms  of  our  nature. 

Leonard  on  WUdom. 

Mr.  Delamere  and  his  friend  went  through 
all  the  forms  attendant  upon  the  consequences 
of  such  a  horrible  transaction  as  that  which 
they  had  witnessed;  and  the  former,  with  a 
humane  zeal  which  did  him  credit,  discovered 
the  abode  of  the  Howells,  and  having  found 
that  they  were  respectable  tradespeople,  and 
that  the  old  father  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  fulfilled  every  office  of  kindness, 
and  left  them  with  their  relatives  in  circum- 
stances of  worldly  prosperity,  but  in  that 
wretchedness  of  spirit  for  which  this  world 
has  neither  cure  nor  consolation.     He  parted 
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with  Mr.  Dampier,  and  continued  his  way 
home,  tired  in  person  and  in  mind. 

"  And  such,"  he  thought,  "  is  the  result 
of  my  restless  fever  of  excitement !  I  sought 
amusement;  I  have  found  a  fearful  but  not 
unsalutary  lesson." 

Some  vague  purposes  of  making  a  reform 
in  his  life  and  pursuits  were  passing  through 
his  mind,  as  with  weary  step  and  jaded  feeling 

he  passed   down  Street.     Nine  o'clock 

struck  from  a  neighbouring  steeple,  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  current  of  people  who  were 
going  to  prayers  :  it  was  the  Sabbath  morning. 
This  early  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  poor  and  aged.  He  was  struck  by  their 
appearance;  there  was  no  noise  or  bustle  in 
thu  crowd,  it  glided  along  peaceably ;  and  on 
their  countenances  was  impressed  a  heavenly 
calm,  which  contrasted  so  forcibly  with  that 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  spent  the 
past  night,  that  it  was  as  though  he  had 
been  suddenly  translated  from  a  company  of 
demons  to  one  of  angels.  Mr.  Delamere  felt 
this  vividly ;  and  the  feeling  gave,  an  extra- 
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—j  utai  ^xioerc  :  saia  a  i 
ing  him,  "  is  it  you  ?  and  so  e; 
you  are  well.1' 

"  Not  very  well,"  he  replie 
quire  rest,  and  am  going  to  seek 

"  Come  with  me  then,  dear 
she  gently  took  his  hand  to  lea 
church,  but  he  snatched  it  a 
b'ye,"  he  said,  and  was  lost  tc 
a  moment. 

Ethel  felt  alarmed;   her  brc 
nance  indicated  that  some  extra* 
had  befallen   him,  and  it  was 
ty  she  commanded  her  attention 
the  sacred    rite  in  which  she 
join. 

When  she  returned  to  her 
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lately,  and  whether  he  has  sat  up  as  usual  all 
night9  or  had  one  of  his  attacks  of  passionate 
ill-temper,  I  think  you  need  not  make  yourself 
very  unhappy :  these  alternations  occur  so  fre- 
quently, that  you  must  be  quite  used  to  them 
by  this  time." 

There  was  something  so  unfeeling  in  this 
speech,  that  she  turned  away  and  made  no 
answer,  but  determined  very  soon  to  break 
from  the  society  of  a  person  who  was  no  longer 
one  that  she  could  love. 

The  public  papers  were  filled  with  dark 
innuendoes  respecting  the  late  event  of  which 
Mr.  Delamere  and  his  friend  had  been  wit- 
nesses. As  is  customary,  the  groundwork  of 
the  story  was  true ;  but  the  most  absurd  and 
malicious  circumstances  were  tacked  on  to  it, 
which  affected  the  character  of  all  those  who 
had  been  present  at  it.  Miss  Delamere  was  in 
a  state  of  distraction :  her  brother  appeared 
not ;  she  sent  to  his  lodgings  to  know  when  he 
was  expected  there,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
dressed a  few  lines  to  him,  imploring  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  suspense  she  suffered,  and 
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..»o  ictiers  lorwarded  to  him. 

Lord  Altamont    was    furiou 
for  his  niece  to  his  study,  decli 
her  brother  was  acting  a  ps 
ultimately  reader  him  ridiculoi 
entirely  mar  his  prospects  in 
especially  ungrateful  to  himself, 
be  aware,  Miss  Delamere,"  he 
without  my  interest  your  broth* 
have  been  brought  into  parliamc 
when  there  is  a  question  comii 
greatest  moment  to  the  cause  wh 
Mr.  Delamere  absents  himself, 
concerned.   Miss  Delamere,    to 
feelings, — I  have  always  endeavc 
you  with  the  respect  due  to  a  It 
lady  my  niece, — but  such  unacc 
duct  in 
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"  My  dear  Lord  Altamont,  I  trust  thai 
when  my  brother  has  explained  to  you  the 
cause  of  his  absence, — and  I  doubt  not  he  has 
some  good  reason  to  allege  for  it,: — you  will 
feel  he  does  not  deserve  blame." 

c*  Young  lady,  I  do  not  form  hasty  con* 
elusions :  allow  me  to  say,  I  have  seldom  been 
mistaken  in  my  estimation  of  character.  Yori 
may  retire." 

And  she  did  so,  to  commune  with  her  own 
heart,  and  to  look  back  on  the  pages  of  her 
short  life,  which  in  their  retrospection  afforded 
her  but  slender  hopes  of  happiness  for  the 
future.  There  is  generally  some  one  imme* 
diate  point  in  the  passing  moments  of  exist- 
ence which,  although  it  may  be  of  minor  con~ 
sequence  in  the  long-run,  is  still  that  which 
occupies  us  most  at  the  present  instant,  and 
prevents  our  thinking  of  anything  else.  Straws 
and  feathers,  thorns  and  gravel,  impede  our 
course  just  as  effectually  as  mountains,  and 
rocks,  and  torrents. 

Miss  Delamere  thought,  if  she  could  only 
ascertain  where  her  brother  was,  and  that  his 
was  not  ill,  she  should  not  care  comparatively 


ui_ customed  to  believe  would 
her   for  ever  —  did   she   pos 
in  the  cup  of  life,  a  real  friei 
consoled  her    for    every    otbtn 
less  high  we  have  fixed  our  a 
piness,  the  more  cruel  it  is  wja 
There  was  nothing  onreasonali 
bilious,  in  the  route  of  life  wl 
mere  had  tracked  out  at  the  p 
pursue;   but  even  in  that  gem 
spirit,  even  in  that  devotion  of 
self  to  others,  she  was  utterl; 
was  of  no  use,  no  comfort  to  ani 
heart  swelled  till  the  was  relievo 
tears. 

But    composure    returned,    i 
was  a  spirit   of  peace,   and   sh 
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must  be  endured.  -It  is  quite  an  illusion  to  say 
in  respect  to  its  nature,  "  Take  any  shape  but 
that,  and  I  will  bear  it  without  repining:" 
that  which  it  has  taken  is  the  one  in  which 
we  must  entertain  its  presence;  and  not  only 
is  it  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
wisdom  to  do  so  patiently. 

Miss  Delamere  had  been  too  well  schooled 
in  Christian  philosophy  not  to  refer  to  this 
principle  of  belief ;  and  after  the  first  surprise 
of  sorrow  had  bowed  her  low,  when  she  found 
herself  disappointed  in  the  two  great  holds  of 
her  affections — her  brother  and  her  friend,  she 
turned  the  beautiful,  the  tender  devotion  of 
her  heart  and  soul  to  that  fountain  which 
will  never  be  dried  up,  but  is  always  welling 
out  to  refresh  the  parched  lips  of  the  pilgrim 
in  life's  way. 

Miss  Delamere  suddenly  recollected  that  Mr. 
Dampier  was  in  town  ;  and  although  it  was  an 
unusual  step,  she  felt  that  the  motive  justified 
the  action,— she  requested  him  to  call  upon 
her ;  and  when  he  obeyed  her  summons,  her 
inquiries  for  her  brother  were  so  earnest,  and 
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her  fears'  so  vividly  expressed,  that  Mr.  Dan- 
pier  in  some  degree  shared  them,  as  she  al- 
luded to  the  story  in  the  newspapers ;  and  in 
basting  off  all  idea  that  there  was  any  truth  in 
it,  she  yet  confessed  some  apprehension  that  he 
might  possibly  have  been  betrayed  into  com- 
panionship with  persons  whose  occupations 
filled  her  with  unfeigned  horror.  Then  sud- 
denly relapsing  into  silence,  as  she  thought 
she  had  said  too  much,  she  awaited  in  evident 
anxiety  Mr.  Dampier's  answer. 

He  had  often  passed  by  her  in  the  splendour 
of  dress  and  gaiety  in  crowds  without  ob- 
serving her  as  anything  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  women ;  but  now,  when  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  concern  pervaded  her  countenance 
—  when  her  sisterly  affection  shone  forth  in 
all  the  beauty  of  that  purest  tie,  she  appeared 
in  quite  a  different  light,  and  he  was  so  much 
touched  by  her  anxiety,  which  she  endeavour- 
ed vainly  to  restrain,  that  he  thought  it  best 
to  relate  the  story  to  her  as  it  had  occurred, 
— making  an  apology  for  having  been  present 
in  such  a  degrading  haunt,   under  the  plea 
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of  cariosity,  and  intending  to  behold  it  for 
once  only. 

Miss  Delamere  listened  breathlessly  t#  the 
detail;  and  when  Mr.  Dampier  narrated  the 
humane  interest  her  brother  had  taken  in  the 
family  of  the  Howells,  and  what  his  intentions 
were  respecting  them  in  future,  she  felt  grate- 
ful to  think  that  in  that  respect  be  had  act- 
ed well. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  fear  for  Al- 
bert now ;  and  I  shall  ever  consider  myself 
under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you  for  hav- 
ing thus  relieved  my  mind  from  apprehensions 
which  were  too  painful  to  be  borne  without 
endeavouring  to  have  them  cleared  away.  But 
where  is  my  brother  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Dampier  !  there 
was  a  time  when  he  never  would  have  left 
his  sister  in  ignorance  of  his  abode!"  The 
tears  started  to  her  eyes,  but  in  a  moment 
she  repressed  them.  "  Doubtless,  he  will  not 
long  keep  me  in  suspense, — doubtless  he  has 
some  good  reason  for  his  silence.  I  do  not  mean 
to  blame  him,  Mr.  Dampier, — I  have  never 
blamed  him,"  she  added  after  a  short  pause. 

VOL.   II.  m 
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"  What  would  I  give  to  have  such  a  sister  !n 
rejoined  Mr.  Dampier,  with  a  warmth  that  he 
seldom  betrayed.  Perhaps  he  thought  rather, 
"  What  would  I  give  for  such  a  wife !" 

He  promised  that  if  any  tidings  of  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  should  reach  him,  he  would  directly  let 
her  know  ;  and  he  left  her  with  an  impression 
of  her  loveliness  and  of  her  worth,  which  al- 
most induced  him  to  think  it  might  be  possible 
to  be  happy  in  marriage. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Dampier  that  his  friend 
had  very  likely  gone  to  Mrs.  Brown's  cottage : 
nor  was  he  mistaken ; — on  the  day  after  his 
adventure,  disgusted  with  London,  and  im- 
pressed with  a  painful  sensation  of  the  scenes 
too  often  enacted  in  it,  he  had  ordered  his 
cabriolet,  and  found  himself  in  the  evening  in 
that  quiet  abode.  It  appeared  to  him  at  the 
moment  like  a  paradise.  The  freshness  of  the 
perfumed  air,  the  stillness,  broken  only  by  the 
hum  of  bees  as  they  plied  their  honey-making 
trade,  or  the  sounds  of  the  country  folk  in 
merry  glee  at  distance, — sounds  which  made 
returning  silence  seem  more  silent  still ;   every- 
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thing,  in  short,  contrasted  so  forcibly  with 
the  scenes  in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged, 
that  he  thought,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 

"  Yes !  this  is  the  life  that  would  suit  me  best,' — 

'  An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven.' n 

And  at  that  moment  he  felt  so ;  but  he  was 
totally  mistaken  :  never  was  any  being  less  fit- 
ted for  such  a  life ;  imagination  was  at  once 
his  blessing  and  his  bane. 

What  a  magical  world  is  contained  in  that 
word  imagination  !  It  is  a  gift.  It  cannot 
be  acquired  by  any  knowledge  or  power  of 
study.  It  is  in  itself  a  spiritual  essence ;  and 
yet  it  often  misleads  those  on  whom  it  lights 
to  make  them  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Like  all 
other  gifts,  its  use  or  its  abuse  constitutes  its 
blessing  or  being  a  curse.  But  at  best  it  is  a 
dangerous  guerdon.  Those  who  possess  it  are 
a  race  apart.  In  vain  do  they  endeavour  to 
be  understood ;  in  order  to  render  themselves 
fit  associates  for  the  multitude,  they  must  of 
necessity  wear  a  mask,  and  impose  upon  them- 
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selves  a  perpetual  restraint ;  if  they  show 
or  express  what  they  think  or  fed,  they  are 
deemed  mad;  they  are  either  laughed  at  as 
ridiculous,  or  avoided  as  dangerous,  or  both : 
yet  who  that  possesses  this  charmed  talisman 
would  lay  it  down,  or  escape  its  snare  at  the 
expense  of  parting  with  it  ? 

"  Mrs.  Brown,  I  am  come  to  request  you 
will  allow  me  to  hire  a  couple  of  rooms  in 
your  house,  so  that  I  may  go  and  return  when- 
ever I  like.  We  shall  not  quarrel  about  terms, 
but  I  require  fresh  air  and  quiet ;  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  place  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
which  suits  me  so  well  as  your  house." 

The  bargain  was  made:  Mr.  Delamere's 
servant  arranged  his  books  and  papers  for 
him,  pressed  two  or  three  more  old  tables 
into  the  service,  and  having  covered  them  with 
his  accustomed  objects  of  employment, "  settled 
his  master,"  as  he  called  it,  u  comfortably 
enough,"  and  left  him  to  his  repose. 

Mr.  Delamere  had  long  been  ruminating  on 
a  poem  which  he  intended  to  compose,  and 
feeling  the  estro  full  upon  him,  he  wrote  that 
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night  with  a  newness  of  thought  and  a  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  which  failed  not  to  stamp  his 
composition  with  the  impress  of  genius. 

As  time  passed  on— and  it  did  lapse  away 
from  days  to  weeks,  and  weeks  to  months— 
the  hostess  and  her  guest  gradually  became 
more  and  more  intimate,  till  Mr.  Delamere 
often  caught  himself  longing  for  the  hour  of 
tea,  when  Mrs.  and  Miss  Brown  came  in  to- 
gether to  be  at  once  his  attendants  and  his 
humble  friends. 

Susan  Brown  had  a  dulcet  voice,  and  she 
sang  old  ballads  with  interminable  stories, 
which  her  auditor  began  to  think  were  more 
interesting  than  more  polished  strains:  and 
then,  like  Moli&re  to  his  old  woman,  he  read 
his  compositions  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  her 
daughter;  and  the  tears  they  shed,  and  the 
expressive  glances  they  gave  each  to  the  other, 
were  to  him  a  sweeter  meed  of  praise  than 
that  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  wise,  the 
learned,  and  the  hackneyed  public 

So  passed  away  nearly  two  months,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  night,  when  Mr. 


House,  he  never  left  his  n 
pleasure  of  completing  his 
time,  and  when  be  read  to 
tors  the  last  stanzas,  he  sr) 
manuscript,  "  and  now  '  Otb 
gone.'" 

Susan  Brown,  observing  bh 
from  what  be  had  ever  done 
with  them,  went  to  the  neighb 
borrow  a  newspaper  in  order 
When  she  returned,  she  found 
ting  in  her  usual  place  at  the  ta 
Delamere  was  leaning  his  hex 
and  appeared  poring  over  an  o 
held  out  the  paper  to  him,  com 
fully,  as  was  her  wont :  be  t< 
hand,  and  read  aloud, — 
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only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Altamont,  by 
which  alliance  two  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
of  England  will  be  merged  in  one.9  Even  so  T 
he  said  with  a  sigh. 

His  companions  made  no  audible  comment 
on  the  announcement;  but,  without  knowing 
exactly  why,  Susan  Brown  felt  as  if  she  had 
awoke  from  a  pleasant  dream  to  a  miserable 
reality. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Delamere  left 
the  farm. 
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"  Tla  sport  to  you,  Imt  death  to  as.' 


Tm  next  day  Mr.  Ddamere  was  once  more 
embraced  by  his  sister.  She  welcomed  him  as 
though  he  had  never  deserted  her;  but  after 
the  first  joy  of  recognition,  there  was  a  seri- 
ous silence  which  neither  seemed  willing  to 
break. 

At  length  he  said,  "Ethel,  is  it  true  that 
Elizabeth  is  to  marry  the  Marquis  of  Fitz- 
arlington?"  He  endeavoured  to  utter  these 
words  in  a  tone  of  indifference,  but  his  voice 
sank  to  a  tremulous  whisper.  , 

"Dear  brother,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
the  case ;  but — but  I  think  it  most  likely." 

"  By  Heaven  V*  he  replied,  starting  up  and 
striking  his  forehead, — "  it  is  well  that  it  should 
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be  so !  What  an  unnatural  passion  it  is  which 
binds  a  child  of  Ethel  Levison's  to  Lord  Alta- 
mont's  daughter !  From  this  moment  a  bitter 
hatred  shall  fill  the  place  of  this  most  diaboli- 
cal love.  Ethel,  it  could  never  be — the  thing 
was  impossible !  It  was  altogether  laughable, 
if  it  had  not  been  monstrous.  And  yet  I 
thought — yes,  I  thought  she  loved  me :  there 
have  been  times,  Ethel,  when  I  believed  that 
she  caressed  the  dog  I  gave  her  with  something 
of  a  reflected  tenderness  for  the  donor, — was 
I  entirely  mistaken  ?" 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  know  not— -I  cannot 
j  udge — but " 


« 


But  what,  Ethel  ?"  taking  both  her  hands 
in  his,  and  looking  earnestly  in  her  counte- 
nance.    "  You  shall,  you  must  tell  me  all." 

"Then,  if  I  must  speak  that  which  will 
wound  you,  oh  !  bear  in  mind  it  is  by  your 
command  I  do  so,  and  that  in  giving  you  pain 
I  am  myself  the  sufferer." 

"Be  brief,  sweet  Ethel — state  your  thoughts 
fearlessly,  only  at  once/' 

"  Oh  that  I  could  wound  to  cure  you  !  but 
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that  is  only  within  the  compass  of  a  higher 
power.  Well9  then,  our  cousin  will  sacrifice 
twenty  hearts,  and  her  own  along  with  them, 
to  ambition.  She  has  loved  as  much  as  she 
can  lore :  but  it  is  a  poor  degree  of  love  that 
she  has  contended  against  t  She  has  loved  Mr. 
St  Aubyn, — nay,'  die  does  love  him ;  bat  as 
to  marriage,  she  will  be  the  wife  of  Lord  Fitz- 
arlington." 

"  By  Heaven !  now,  Ethel,  you  wrong  her. 
Jealousy  has  for  once  rendered  you  unjust: 
Elizabeth  will  not  marry  one  brother  while 
she  loves  the  other." 

"  Dear,  dear  Albert,  I  am  not  unjust ;  and 
whatever  motive  you  may  ascribe  to  me,  be- 
lieve that  no  selfish  feeling  would  sway  me  for 
a  moment  to  commit  a  treacherous  action.— I 
could  at  one  time  have  sacrificed  the  dearest 
devotion  of  my  heart  to  render  Elizabeth 
happy;  and  although  I  do  not  say  I  would 
do  so  now,  yet  I  solemnly  assure  you  that, 
were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  still  scorn  to 
mar  her  prospects,  or  allow  myself  to   utter 
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one  word   falsely  to  detract  from  her  cha- 
racter.'" 

There  is  a  force  in  gentleness,  when  it  is 
backed  by  right  motives,  which  is  woman's 
best  armour  of  defence.  Ethel's  meekness  was 
not  that  of  a  weak  or  silly  character ;  it  was 
meekness  as  regarded  temper,  but  it  was  firm- 
ness in  respect  of  principle.  The  truth  she 
had  spoken  was  offensive  to  her  brother's  ear ; 
but  it  was,  or  might  have  been,  salutary  to 
his  well-being  had  he  entertained  it  properly. 
In  his  present  mood  it  rather  irritated  than 
produced  the  effect  she  intended  it  should  upon 
him,  and  he  closed  their  interview  by  saying 
that  he  should  seek  an  answer  to  all  his  doubts 
from  Lady  Elizabeth  herself. 

An  opportunity  which  is  earnestly  and  dili- 
gently sought  for,  is  never  long  without  being 
found.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth was  in  an  unusual  state  of  agitation, 
having  lost  her  favourite  dog  Lily.  She  ex- 
pressed herself  with  great  warmth ;  "  Do," 
she   said,   addressing   Mr. . Delamere,  "do,   I 
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beseech  you,  take  ertry  method  to  mines  my 
dog  to  me:  I  care  not  what  I  pay  if  I  can 
but  obtain  lily  again." 

As  drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  ao  Mr* 
Bdamere  caught  at  the  idea  that  hk  cousin's 
anxiety  about  the  animal  was  in  aome  degree 
connected  with  himself;  and  he  answeeed  with 
hie  blandest  mnile^  u  Fear  not,  Lady  EHaa- 
beth ;  Lily  shall  be  once  again  reinstated  in 
her  happy  post,  or  London  itself  shall  pay 
for  her  loss." 

It  had  been  one  of  those  sultry  days  in 
autumn,  when  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  ex- 
animate.  In  vain  had  Lady  Elizabeth  sought 
for  refreshment  alternately  in  the  various  apart- 
ments of  her  spacious  abode  —  the  same  op- 
pression reigned  alike  in  all,  and  at  last  she 
seemed  to  feel  it  less  onerous  when  she  re- 
signed herself  to  its  endurance;  but  there 
was  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  weight  upon 
her  being ;  she  was  not  'satisfied  with  her- 
self, and  even  her  proud  spirit  acknowledg- 
ed the  wish  of  pouring  out  her  heart  to 
some  friendly  ear  who  would  sympathise  in 
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her  sorrows.  She  had  lost  the  comfort  she 
used  to  experience  in  Ethel's  gentle  society; 
the  moral  breach  had  been  made  between  them 
which  could  not  be  repaired.  For  many  rea- 
sons, therefore,  Lady  Elizabeth  made  choice 
of  one  to  whom  the  confidence  would  prove 
a  deathblow  to  the  hope  which  her  previous 
conduct  might  have  excited ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  exonerate  her  from  the 
imputation  of  having  ever  given  him  reason 
to  believe  that  she  had  considered  him  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  friend. 

The  moment  was  accidentally,  as  it  seem- 
ed,  arrived,  (but,  properly  speaking,  nothing 
happens  by  accident,)  when  Mr.  Delamere  was 
to  become  Lady  Elizabeth's  confident.  He 
approached  the  couch  on  which  she  was  re» 
clining  with  an  agitation  of  manner  that  he 
ascribed  to  the  unusual  heat  of  the  weather. 
Lady  Elizabeth  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
and  said,  "  Gome,  sit  down  by  me :  if  there 
is  a  breath  of  air,  it  will  reach  us  through 
the  passages  into  which  I  have  opened  all  the 
doors.       Neither  you  nor  I  are  among  those 
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who  complain  of  draughts  of  air :  common- 
place  people  are  always  complaining  of  every- 
thing that  is  pleasant" 

Mr.  Delamere  laughed  as  he  stretched  him- 
self in  the  luxurious  chair  which  was  offered 
him,  and  answered,  "  Yes,  there  are  some  per- 
sons  who  appear  to  take  a  mischievous  plea- 
sure in  disenchanting  life,  while  others  seem 
horn  to  do  the  reverse ;  but  which  of  these 
it  may  prove  most  dangerous  to  live  with, 
I  can  hardly  decide.  You  may  be  able  to 
tell  me,  perhaps." 

"  If  you  mean  to  apply  the  latter  part  of 
your  speech  to  me,  flattering  as  it  may  be,  Mr. 
Delamere,  you  are  wholly  mistaken.  I  am  the 
most  unimaginative  woman  in  the  world  ;  con- 
sequently, the  least  likely  to  exert  that  spell  on 
others  which  1  allow  may,  if  improperly  used, 
be  called  dangerous;  but  I  cannot  discourse 
upon  such  fanciful  themes  as  these." 

"  Oh  !  dear  cousin,  there  your  philosophy 
is  at  fault:  never  was  axiom  less  true  than 
that   which  says,  in   speaking  of  matters   of 
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feeling,  'He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall 
feel  them  most.9  I  have  always  thought  it 
was  quite  the  reverse:  He  least  can  paint 
them  who  shall  feel  them  most." 

"  You  love  a  paradox,  Mr.  Delamere ;  but 
I  am  infinitely  too  matter-of-fact  a  person  to 
enter  into  all  the  subtilties  of  these  topics 
with  you :  besides,  I  have  a  confidence  to 
make  to  you  —  a  grave  matter  to  consult 
you  upon ;  therefore  let  us  to  the  point.  I 
pray  you  attend  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  I  have  to  request,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  you  will  accept  the  trust  I  am  about  to 
repose  in  you ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  you 
will  give  me  your  unbiassed  opinion,  even 
though  it  should  be  in  direct  opposition  to  my 
own.  I  do  not  promise  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice, but  I  promise  to  listen  to  and  reflect 
upon  it ;  and,  however  unpalatable  your  coun- 
sel may  be,  to  weigh  well  the  subject  before 
I  take  any  decided  step." 

Mr.  Delamere  trembled; — yes,  a  man  may 
tremble  at   such  a  moment  who  would  stand 
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undaunted  in  battle,  —  and  Mr.  Ddamere  did 
tremble ;  but  he  fixed  hit  features  as  though 
they  were  in  a  vice,  while  he  replied, — a  Is  it 
possible  1  Can  it  be,  Lady  Elisabeth,  that  you 
should  ask  counsel  of  me  ?  I  thought  I  had 
ceased  to  wonder  at  anything;  but  I  find  my- 
self mistaken.  Before  we  proceed  further,  it 
is  necessary  that  I  too  make  some  previous 
conditions ;  and  they  are  these,  namely,  that  you 
should  in  your  turn  consent  to  hear  that  which 
will  be  highly  offensive  to  your  pride ;  for  I 
have  too  long  dissembled  with  you,  and  it  is 
right  that  you  should  know  me  for  what  I  am.11 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  pause,  to  hesitate,  and 
even  to  fear ;  but  she  recollected,  after  a  few 
minutes9  silence,  that  he  could  have  nothing 
to  say  to  her  which  would  affect  her  happiness 
— nothing  but  a  few  lover-like  reproaches,  which 
would  quickly  pass  away;  so,  recalling  her 
self-possession,  she  said,  "  Be  it  so ;  the  agree- 
ment is  made  between  us.  Receive  my  con- 
fidence, and  then  I  shall  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive yours.     For  surely  Mr.  Delamere  would 
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never  subject  his  cousin  to  hear  anything  which 
it  would  be  unbecoming  for  her  to  hear." 

She  pronounced  the  last  words  tenderly. 
An  indescribable  expression  of  mixed  feelings 
passed  over  his  countenance  as  he  bowed  si- 
lently ;  and  placing  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
attention,  he  awaited  her  further  communica- 
tion. 

"  The  time  is  come  when  I  must  decide  on 
that  great  step  which  makes  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  a  woman's  life.  My  heart  has 
long  inclined  me  to  choose  an  object  in  every 
way  worthy  of  my  choice;  but  as  I  never 
gave  up  the  reins  to  my  fancy  without  consult- 
ing my  reason,  I  believe  I  should  do  wrong, 
and  not  fulfil  the  part  I  am  destined  to  play 
in  life,  if  I  sacrificed  the  elder  to  the  younger 
brother.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Delamere,  that 
I  could  ultimately  be  satisfied  with  leading 
a  life  of  retirement — of  humble  duty,  among 
persons  whose  habits  and  pursuits  lie  far 
away  from  the  great  scenes  of  stirring  ex- 
istence?     I  would  have  consulted  my  father 
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on  this  point,  but  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  his  mode  of  thinking  not  to  be  perfectly 
aware  to  what  his  decision  would  tend.  You 
are  the  only  person  to  whoa  I  could  with 
propriety,  and  in  the  perfect  confidence  of 
meeting  with  an  impartial  opinion,  venture  to 
open  my  heart" 

Lady  Elizabeth  paused ;  she  lifted  her  eyes 
slowly  from  the  spot  on  which  she  had  fixed 
them  to  his  countenance,  and  was  half  pro- 
voked when  she  read  nothing  there  of  those 
disappointed  hopes  and  stormy  passions  which 
she  expected  her  avowal  of  love  for  another 
would  have  occasioned ;  and  she  awaited  with 
evident  agitation  that  he  should  make  some 
reply. 

With  an  air  of  perfect  composure  he  said, 
"  You  tell  me  nothing  that  I  did  not  know 
before:  the  only  matter  of  astonishment  is, 
why  you  should  ask  counsel  of  me; — and  yet, 
perhaps,  I  know  that  also.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
I  have  only  to  warn  you,  that  on  whatever 
you  decide  respecting  the  affair  at  issue,  you 
will  never  be  happy.    You  have  just  affec- 
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Am  enough  to  trouble  your  ambition,  but 
not  enough  to  supply  its  place,  were  you 
to  sacrifice  it  to  love.  You  must  be  altoge- 
ther new-modelled  before  you  can  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  happiness.  But  you  will 
marry  Fitzarlington ;  you  knew  that  before 
you  asked  my  advice  —  your  mind  has  long 
been  made  up ;  but  I  thank  you  for  the  ho- 
nour you  have  done  me. 

"And,  Lady  Elizabeth,  hear  me  further. 
You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  passion  with  which, 
from  the  very  first  moment  of  my  beholding 
you,  you  inspired  me.  Our  subsequent  inti- 
macy, the  familiar  nature  of  our  intercourse, 
a  something  too,  it  may  be,  of  kindred  pursuits, 
fashioned  this  dream  of  mine  into  a  plausible 
reality ;  and,  be  it  presumption  or  otherwise, 
I  avow  that  I  believe  there  was  a  brief  moment 
when  I  was  not  wholly  indifferent  to  you.  Nay, 
answer  roe  not,"  (seeing  she  was  about  to  speak,) 
—  "  answer  roe  not,  I  beseech  you ;  leave  me 
this  illusion ;  it  is  all  I  have  left. 

"But  I  was  absent.  St.  Aubyn  came;  he 
was  indeed  formed  to  captivate,— and,  miserable 
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man!  be  did  captivate,  but  to  bis  own  bitter 
cost.  I  bare  followed  your  footstep*,  watch- 
ed over  every  expression  of  your  eouriteoaaoe, 
read  tbe  inmost  foldings  of  you*  thoughts, 
and  I  know  that  with  you  kmr  will  oriy 
form  an  episode  in  existence — you  would  sa- 
crifice hearte  as  playthings.  But  there  is  a 
retributive  justice  somewhere. — This  k  Irre- 
levant to  my  purpose, — except,  indeed,  inas- 
much as  it  remains  for  me  to  declare  that 
it  has  already  reached  me. 

"  Know,  Lady  Elizabeth,  that  my  curse 
is  to  love  the  daughter  of  him  who  made  my 
mother  wretched, — of  him  who  blasted  her 
fair  fame  and  gave  her  to  his  brother,— -that 
man,  whose  memory  as  my  father  I  am  bound 
to  respect,  but  who,  as  the  tyrannical  husband 
of  my  injured  mother,  I  think  of  with  feelings 
that  have  no  name.  Yes,  your  father  I  have 
ever  looked  upon,  and  must  look  upon,  as  the 
murderer  of  my  mother !" 

Mr.  Delamere  gasped  for  breath:  the  as- 
sumed composure  with  which  be  had  endea- 
voured to  deaden  his  feelings  was  gone ;   he 
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clenched  his  hands  convulsively,  his  teeth  were 
set  together,  the*  inward  agony  of  his  heart 
writhed  his  frame. 

Lady  Elizabeth  looked  terrified ;  "  Let  me 
call  for  assistance,"  she  saiid,  half  rising  to  de- 
part. 

"  No,  no ;  one  moment  will  restore  me  to 
outward  calm ;  a  few  minutes  more,  and  then 
—I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer."  Then  in  a 
low,  soft  voice,  that  made  even  his  cousin 
feel,  he  said,  "  Can  you  wonder  that  I  hate 
Lord  Altamont  with  a  heart's  bitter,  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  I  hate 
myself  for  loving  you  ?  From  this  moment  I 
devote  myself  to  avenge  my  injured,  innocent 
mother:  I  will  thwart  Lord  Altamont  in  his 
dearest  plans;  I  will  toil  to  overthrow  his 
hopes,  and  nature  itself  will  league  with  me. 
But  for  you,  Elizabeth,  what  can  I  say  ?— can 
I  swear  to  myself  that  I  will  love  you  no 
more  ?  can  I  efface  your  image  from  my  heart  t 
— no !  it  will  stand  between  me  and  my  vow — 
it  will  cling  to  me  while  life  lasts, — it  will  be 
at  once  my  devotion  and  my  curse  I 
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"  Now  you  know  all ;  and  when  they  call 
me  mad*  or  when  you  bear  me  traduced,  Elisa- 
beth, say  it  is  not  so, — say  I  am  not  wholly  the 
unworthy  being  which  the  world  deems  mcy— 
say,  or  at  least  think,  that  my  greatcat  crime 
is  my  devotion  to  you." 

Lady  Elisabeth  was  touched,  a  few  team 
rolled  over  her  face;  he  seised  her  hand,  lust- 
ed it  fervently,  and  left  her  to  reflect  on  the 
interview  she  had  sought  with  far  different 
feelings  from  those  which  she  entertained  at 
its  commencement. 

The  necessary  time  had  elapsed  for  Lord 
Fitzarlington  to  wear  the  outward  show  of 
mourning  for  his  father,  and  to  appear  again 
on  the  scene  of  the  world,  with  all  his  honours 
and  his  advantages,  to  play  in  his  turn  the 
game  of  life. 

How  seldom  do  the  actual  possessors  of 
existence  think  of  the  uncertain  and  brief  te- 
nure on  which  they  hold  their  lease  1  Heirs 
look  forward  impatiently  to  the  demise  of  their 
forerunners;  and  those  who  are  to  succeed 
them  would  likewise  push  on  time  to  obtain 
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their  place.  And  when  they  do  obtain  it, 
does  it  bring  happiness  in  its  train  f— generally 
it  is  far  otherwise.  Indulgence  is  not  the  har- 
binger of  peace:  it  is  the  cormorant  which, 
feed  it  as  you  may,  still  cries  for  more.  In 
Lord  Fitzarlington's  case  there  had  not  ex- 
isted this  strong  desire  to  become  the  head 
of  bis  family  ;  for,  as  Lord  Deloraine,  he  had 
been  too  wealthy  to  feel  any  lack  of  those 
luxuries  which  the  young  and  the  fashion- 
able look  upon  with  covetous  desire :  and  be- 
sides, he  was  naturally  a  good-hearted  man ; 
and  except  when  his  cook  or  his  groom  of 
the  chambers  offended  his  fastidious  taste 
in  some  erudite  point  of  their  several  depart- 
ments, he  was  seldom  out  of  humour.  When, 
therefore,  he  attended  his  father's  deathbed, 
he  felt  the  natural  pangs  of  a  child,  and  for  a 
short  time  mourned  in  earnest;  but, r with  his 
character,  and  with  all  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  wealth  and  power  and  fashion  sur- 
rounding him  in  every  shape  of  pleasure,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  grief  would 
be  of  long  duration. 
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"  My  dear  Elisabeth,"  said  Lord  Altamont 
to  his  daughter,  as  they  were  driving  by  the 
Serpentine,  and  just  after  Lord  Fitzarlingtoo 
had  passed  them,  looking  very  handsome  in 
his  deep  mourning,  "  I  think  there  it  every 
probability  you  will  receive  a  proposal  from 
Lord  Fitzarlington.  He  is  in  every  way  wor- 
thy  of  your  titles ; — ancient  lineage,  without 
which  titles  lose  their  grace,— wealth,  without 
which  neither  can  be  duly  supported, — and  a 
conduct  that  has  not  disgraced  the  station  he 
was  born  to  fill.  Having  duly  weighed  all 
these  advantages,  I  trust  you  are  prepared 
to  receive  his  offer  favourably ;  and  although 
I  am  aware  that  maidenly  dignity  requires  a 
due  degree  of  rctenuey  still,  as  there  will  be 
many  of  easier  manners  who  would  grasp  at 
the  offered  prize,  I  do  request  you  will  throw 
in  as  much  suavity — and  even  a  spice  of  some- 
thing more  in  your  manner — as  is  consistent 
with  what  is  due  to  yourself,  and  especially  to 
my  daughter,  lest,  if  he  thought  you  did  not 
appreciate  the  situation  to  which  he  may  raise 
you,   he  might    become  disgusted,    and   find 
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some  excuse  to  break  off  the  match;  I  beg 
you  would  with  your  usual  caution  carefully 
avoid  this  danger." 

He  paused,  and  looking  in  his  daughter's 
face,  thought  he  saw  there  an  air  of  abstrac- 
tion, which  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  resumed 
his  speech.  "  A  man  every  way  so  deserving 
of  my  daughter,  of  such  an  ancient  house,  so 
high  in  title,  so  marked  out  by  dignity,  so 
perfect  in  manners — nothing  wanting — nothing 
that  I  can  see — to  make  you  the  very  happiest 
of  women." 

Lady  Elizabeth  sighed ;  and  for  once,  the 
first  and  the  last  time  that  a  natural  sentiment 
was  ever  expressed  by  her  to  her  father,  she 
said  in  a  low,  measured  tone,  "  Nothing  but 

love." 

Lord  Altamont  actually  moved  quite  round 
in  the  carriage  seat,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her  with  an  expression  of  amazement,  that 
made  her  wonder  at  herself  for  having  dared 
to  utter  such  a  phrase. 

"  Love  r  he  re-echoed  at  last,  *'  what  an  ex- 
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traoidinary  declaration  from  my  daughter! 
If,  Elizabeth,  you  had  been  a  reader  of  ro- 
mances hot  from  the  Minerva  press,  a  mad 
poetess, — a— a — a — fool,  in  short,  I  should  not 
be  so  astounded.  But  you — yon,  Elisabeth, 
to  have  made  such  an  objection,  I  confess  I 
am  wholly  unprepared  how  to  cany  on  the 
conversation !" 

"  My  dear  father,"  and  she  took  his  hand 
coaxingly  and  kissed  it,  "  be  not  dismayed ; 
your  daughter  will  never  disgrace  herself  or 
you.  To  the  dignity  of  my  rank  and  station 
I  am  devoted,  and  I  will  never  forego  the 
duties  which  it  imposes  upon  me*  But  re- 
member the  words  of  the  old  song,  of  the  music 
of  which  you  were  so  fond, — those  beautiful 
words  of  Florian's,  I  believe, — 

"  Filles  de  Rois,  n'ont-elles  pas  un  coeur  ?" 

And  I  too,  I  avow  it,  I  have  been  touched 
by  the  virtues,  the  charms,  and  the  love  of 
another.  I  believe  that  I  could  (had  I  yield- 
ed to  my  wishes)  have  found,  in  mutual 
affection,  happiness  of  a  different  .sort  from 
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that  to  which  I  have  directed  my  aim ;  but  I 
am  so  much  your  child  that  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  forego  ambition  to  obtain  it.  I 
have  made  my  election  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
and  you  need  not  be  afraid  I  shall,  like  some 
weak,  wavering  women,  forget  myself  after- 
wards to  stoop  to  folly  or  to  crime : — no !  I 
scorn  to  deceive  you;  I  love  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
but  I  will  marry  his  brother,  and  forget  him,  or 
think  of  him  only  as  a  friend."1 

"  Wisely  and  properly  said,  my  dear  Eliza- 
beth :  you  will  be  rewarded,  depend  upon  it, 
for  the  sacrifice  of  any  little  foolish  fancy 
(a  mere  romantic  whim  of  youth)  which  has 
obscured  your  understanding  for  a  moment, — 
but  for  a  moment  only,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
The  dignified  realities  of  life  and  the  exercise 
of  power  will  so  employ  your  every  moment, 
that  sentimental  trumpery,  suited  only  to 
school-girls,  will  never  intrude  upon  you 
again,  —  depend  on  that.  I  myself  have 
proved  the  truth  of  what  I  say ;  for  once, 
(my  dear  daughter,  you  see  what  confidence 
I   repose   in    you,)   once   1   had  a   fancy,    a 
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preference,  but  it  did  not  last :  I  disentangled 
myself  from  the  snare,  and  got  rid  of  the 
yoke  which  it  might  have  imposed  upon 
me;  and  though  I  was  aorry  far  the  ob- 
ject I  sacrificed,  I  owed  it  to  myself  (one 
should  always  remember  what  is  due  to  one- 
self,) to  master  such  a  boyish  weakness,  and 
devote  my  energies  to  the  aggraodiaemeqt  of 
my  family. 

"  And  now  let  us  turn  all  our  thoughts  to 
the  great,  the  happy  prospect  before  us.  When 
once  you  become  the  Marchioness  of  Fits- 
arlington,  I  shall  have  only  Ethel — Miss  De~ 
lamere,  to  think  of.  It  is  right,  after  having 
provided  for  one's  own  children,  to  remem- 
ber the  interests  of  every  member  of  the 
family ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  Remember  the 
fable,  too,  of  the  bundle  of  sticks;  strength 
and  power  are  only  to  be  maintained  by  num- 
bers and  unanimity.  Look  at  all  those  families 
who  have  thriven  and  do  thrive;  they  are 
those  only  who  support  each  other  through 
thick  and  thin ;  and  whatever  dissensions  may 
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exist  between  them  in  the  secrecy  of  their 
homes,  they  have  the  wisdom  not  to  betray  to 
the  world  that  such  animosities  exist,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  strive  to  help  each  other  with 
might  and  main.  Private  life  is  an  epitome  of 
public  life;  and  differences  and  disputes,  so 
long  as  they  remain  secret,  will  not  perhaps 
undermine  either  a  state  or  a  house;  but  let 
these  become  generally  known,  there  will  not 
be  wanting  persons  to  step  in  and  widen  the 
breach.  The  generality  of  people  are  either 
idle  or  wicked,  or  both ;  and  nothing  is  more 
entertaining  to  them  than  to  throw  a  fire- 
brand here  or  there,  and  make  a  glorious  mis- 
chief, if  they  can  make  no  other  glory.  It 
shall  be  my  business  to  watch  over  Ethel — I 
have  a  great  affection  for  Ethel — * 

He  hesitated,  as  a  touch  of  truth  and  nature 
awqke  certain  recollections  within  him.  Who 
is  altogether  without  such  touches  ?  if  there 
are  any,  they  are  more  or  less  than  men. 

"  Yes  !"  Lord  Altamont  resumed}  "  I  have 
an  affection  for  Ethel, — I  will  not  abandon 
her  interests  altogether  to  that  mad  brother 
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of  hen;  I  will  watch  over  her,  and  find 
her  a  husband  suited  to  her  rank  as  my 
niece.  Besides,  when  you  are  absent,  dear 
Elisabeth,  Ethel  may  be  very  useful  to  me,— 
all  ties  consist  in  the  reciprocity  of  usefulness ; 
depend  upon  it,  Miss  Ddamere  shall  not  want 
a  friend  while  I  live.* 

"I  am  sure  she  will  not,  and  I  am  glad  to 
think  it  is  so ;  for  I  confess  her  brother  is  so 
extraordinary,  I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  he 
was  altogether  deranged." 

"  Nor  I ;  but  remember,  Elizabeth,  to  the 
world  we  must  only  say  he  is  eccentric :  there 
are  always  words  which  answer  the  purpose 
of  misleading,  without  being  wholly  opposed 
to  the  truth.  This  is  one  of  the  branches  of 
4  The  Art  of  Life,— the  title  of  a  work,  by  the 
way,  which  I  have  written,  and  which,  if  I  did 
not  think  it  derogatory  to  my  rank,  I  would 
publish;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  wrong  for  one 
grade  of  persons  to  trench  upon  the  emolu- 
ments of  another,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country  have  no  right  to  become  authors. 
But  all  ranks,  and  stations,  and  employments, 
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are  now  confounded ;  one  general  vortex  re- 
ceives the  mass  of  scum  and  filth  which  go- 
verns the  world,  and  everybody  seems  de- 
sirous to  throw  in  their  quota  to  the  boiling 
caldron  of  mischief.  Elizabeth,  I  will  sacri- 
fice my  work  to  the  devotion  of  my  principle 
—I  will  burn  <  The  Art  of  Life.'" 

"  What  a  loss  to  the  world,  papa  !     But  we 
are  arrived  at  our  own  door." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Yet  I  I  have  loved  thee  long  and  well, 

How  well  thou  doet  not  know; 
For  thou  art  ttranger  to  the  spell 

Of  my  impassioned  woe : 
But  there 's  a  time,  that  time  is  near. 

When  I  may  cease  to  feel ; 
The  altered  mien  I  see  thee  wear, 

Has  cased  my  heart  with  steel ; 
This  numbing  power,  this  deadly  chill, 

Is  now  a  welcome  guest, — 

It  is  my  wish,  it  is  my  will, 

To  nurse  it  iu  my  breast. 

MS.  C.  B. 

Lady  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  met; 
they  were  alone ;  she  had  steeled  her  heart  to 
the  meeting,  but  it  would  not  do — she  endured 
agony ;  a  proud  heart  can  alone  know  what  a 
proud  heart  suffers  when  it  crushes  its  feelings 
beneath  a  false  sense  of  duty.  They  walked 
slowly  along  the  great  walk  at  Chelsea  which 
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leads  to  the  river :  she  had  accepted  his  arm,  and  . 
they  were  apart  from  all  the  pomp  of  attend- 
ants and  ceremony  which  usually  surrounded 
her.  They  walked  some  time  in  silence,  and  the 
first  words  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  uttered  were  words 
irrelevant  to  their  feelings  and  situation  ; — he 
spoke  of  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  the  struc- 
ture which  affords  such  a  happy  retreat  to  the 
veteran  heroes  of  the  country ;— he  spoke  of 
their  feelings  and  their  fate  with  all  that  elo- 
quence and  fervour  which,  though  it  gushed 
from  another  source  of  emotion,  imparted  its 
richness  to  the  subject  on  which  he  conversed. 

Lady  Elizabeth  felt  obliged  to  him  for  this 
delicacy  and  forbearance ;  it  gave  her  time  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  to  place  in  cool  array 
before  him  what  she  deemed  incontrovertible 
reasons  for  resigning  him  ;  whilst  he,  from  very 
cowardice,  and  not  from  any  other  cause,  dared 
not  approach  the  only  theme  that  engaged  his 
mind.  They  knew  not  either  of  them  how 
long  they  had  wandered  up  and  down  that 
walk  together  till  the  clock  struck.  They 
both    started ;    they   both    felt   the   vibration 

NO 
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at  the  sound  in  their  hearts  ;  they  lifted  their 
eyes  to  each  other;  they  sat  down  on  a  low 
part  of  the  wall  that  had  been  undergoing 
repair. 

«  <  We  take  no  note  of  time  but  by  its 
loss,'"  said  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  "I  have  much 
to  say  to  you,  and  I  am  reminded  that 
I  have  but  a  brief  space  allotted  to  me  in 
which  I  may  avail  myself  of  the  advan- 
tage allowed  me.  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  beseech 
you  give  me  only  one '  encouraging  look, 
that  I  may  acquire  power  to  speak  of  the 
vital  subject  which  decides  my  earthly  happi- 


ness." 


"  You  cannot  feel  more  than  I  do  of  distress, 
of  perplexity." 

"  Ah  !  if  that  were  really  so ;  but         " 

"  But  what  r 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  If  I  said  yes,  you  would  not  be  one  point 
nearer  your  wishes." 

"  I   should,   I   should  !   for  then   I   would 
never  resign  you  but  with  life." 

Hear  me,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  ;  you  are  too  good, 


<< 
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and  of  too  high  principle,  to  wish  to  obtain 
a  woman  who,  though  she  loves  you  person- 
ally, would  never  be  happy  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  which  as  your  wife  would  devolve 
upon  her.  I  have  been  nurtured  in  the  very 
lap  of  pride,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so;-— I 
have  been  taught  to  think  that  I  ought  to 
live  in  that  high  station  where  power  and 
splendour  would  accompany  me  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  existence ;— that  my  means  of  useful- 
ness should  be  vast,  and  the  circle  in  which 
I  moved  one  that  would  be  both  splendid  and 
of  sufficient  publicity  to  give  me  a  perpetual 
excitement  to  exertion.  My  virtues,  if  I  have 
any,  would  become  spiritless  in  the  routine 
of  a  private  clergyman's  life;  I  should  first 
grow  dull,  then  perhaps  ill-tempered :  and  the 
more  I  felt  sorry  to  be  your  bane,  the  more  I 
should  become  so ;  till  at  last  you  would  your- 
self bitterly  rue  the  day  when  in  a  frenzy  of 
youthful  love  you  devoted  yourself  to  a  being 
you  ought  never  to  have  married.  If  I  could 
change  my  tastes,  my  habits,  my  feelings,  the 
case  would  be  different ;   but   I   never  could. 
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You  I  admire — you  I  honour— yo*  I  love; 
but  your  position  in  the  world,  your  pursuits, 
your  duties,  are  not  those  to  which  I  could 
ever  subject  myself.  Take,  then,  this  avowal 
of  the  truth;  not  with  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment, but  with  a  thankfulness  which  I  know 
you  will  feel  hereafter,  whatever  you  may  now 
do :  let  us  befriendi* 

"  It  is  well,  Lady  Elisabeth ;  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  I  honour  you  for  your  sincerity ;  but 
I  entreat  you  to  hear  patiently  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  will  divest  myself,  in  as  much  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  do  so,  of 
selfish  feeling ;  and  I  will  plead  my  own  cause 
as  though  I  were  pleading  that  of  another. 
You  say  you  love  me  —  intoxicating  words! 
but  let  them  lie  here.  Be  still,  my  heart,  nor 
thus  unman  me.  Those  who  truly  love,  readily 
fall  into  the  ways  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  devoted  :  it  requires  no  reference  to  duty 
as  to  a  task-master,  to  make  them  enter  upon 
the  same  path,  and  entertain  something  of 
the  same  spirit,  till  gradually  they  become 
one. 
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"  But  a  higher  motive  yet  remains  to  induce 
you  to  change  your  opinion.  Think  well,  Lady 
Elizabeth,  of  what  value  is  that  power  and 
place  to  which  you  talk  of  sacrificing  the 
dearer  interest  of  the  affections?  Is  it  in 
scenes  of  splendour  that  happiness  resides? 
Can  title  and  display,  even  in  this  world, 
secure  content  ?  And,  oh  1  dear  Elizabeth, 
there  is  another  world,  that  to  which  we  are 
hastening,  whether  we  will  it  or  not,  where 
these  distinctions  will  be  utterly  worthless, 
save  as  they  have  been  used  or  abused  to  our 
soul's  welfare.  Look  to  the  dangers  of  that 
great  gay  world  to  which  you  are  so  blindly 
devoted, — think  how  very  few  escape  its  deadly 
snares ;  and  of  all  that  move  in  its  factitious 
brilliancy,  how  few  even  for  a  short  season  en* 
joy  its  pleasures.  Observe  the  old  and  hack- 
neyed in  its  ways  ;  is  it  not  melancholy  to  see 
them  1  —  observe  the  young  and  fresh  who  are 
altering  upon  the  same  career,  how  soon  they 
become  seared  and  withered  by  its  polluting 
atmosphere  ! 

"  And  yet  for  this  world,  calling  itself  the 
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gay  world,  you  would  sacrifice  the  better 
chance  of  approving  conscience,  serenity  of 
mind,  and  a  devoted  heart.  Oh  1  Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth!  lay  aside  your  prejudices;  hear 
the  voice  of  friendship  pleading  to  you  for  one 
more  year  of  delay  ere  you  take  the  irrevoca- 
ble vow.  If  you  have  ever  felt  your  heart 
biassed  for  one  moment  in  my  favour— if  there 
be  any  natural  feeling  in  you,  refuse  me  not 
this  boon." 

"  Too  late,  too  late  !  Why,  why,  St.  Au- 
byn,  do  you  torture  me  thus  ?  Why  do  you 
present  such  a  picture  to  me  when  it  is  too 
late  to  adopt  your  advice  ?" 

"  Too  late !  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

*c  I  am  the  promised  bride  of  Lord  Fitz- 
arlington." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Elizabeth,  break  the  unrighteous 
bond :  it  has  been  forced  upon  you,  you  have 
been  deceived.  You  think  him  to  be  worthy 
of  you — woe  is  me — distraction  !  But  let  me 
remember  he  is  my  brother." 
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Nothing  has  been  forced  upon  me.  I 
have  entered  willingly  upon  this  engagement ; 
I  have  all  along  considered  it  an  eligible  choice ; 
I  have  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  I  have 
chosen  that  part  for  which  I  am  best  suit- 
ed; yet  for  this  last  time  I  must  avow,  that 
had  you  been  in  your  brother's  place,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  one  moment  in  my  election, 
— and  at  least  you  may  hear  this  avowal  froril 
my  lips,  I  never  have  loved  any  one  but  you— 
I  never  shall.  My  duty  henceforth  commands 
me  to  eradicate  this  feeling  from  my  heart; 
what  it  will  cost  me  must  rest  between  me  and 
the  Reader  of  all  hearts.  Farewell,  St.  Aubyn  ! 
when  next  we  meet  it  is  as  brother  and  sister ; 
till  then,  adieu  P 

He  caught  her  hand ;  he  held  it  in  a  long 
pressure ;  he  kissed  it  fervently ;  she  felt 
it  was  wet  with  his  tears ;  he  saw  that  she 
pressed  it  to  her  own  lips  as  she  withdrew, 
motioning  to  him  not  to  follow  her. 

Hastily  regaining  her  carriage,  she  threw 
herself  into  it,    wept   those   tears    which   are 
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wrung  from  the  inmost  soul,  and,  under  an 
apology  of  indisposition,  sought  the  privacy 
of  her  chamber  to  indulge  in  one  long  burst 
of  uncontrollable 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Bat  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind  I 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and,  in  one  fate. 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws,  *" 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind. 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love. 

Thomson's  Spring. 

Is  there  a  young  innocent  mind,  who,  read- 
ing this  beautiful  description  of  marriage,  such 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  by  Him  who  con- 
secrated the  rite  by  his  Divine  presence,  has 
not  felt  their  hearts  glow  and  kindle  with  the 
hope  that  such  fate  might  be  theirs?  And 
when  youth  is  gone,  and  ignorance  of  evil 
has  passed  away  to  make  room  for  melancholy 
experience  of  withering  truth,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  this  beatified  vision  of  felicity  is  sel- 


ness,  still  that  it  may 
for  others  whom  we  love 
who  seek  in  its  holy  boi 
hollowed  bliss,— not  for 
course  to  the  name  of  m 
unlicensed,  liberty ;  nor 
viewing  merely  the  advui 
and  place,  league  tbemse) 
less  chain.  No !  to  such 
piness  in  marriage. 

Lord  Altamont  was  ear! 
ter's  wedding-day.  He  hi 
servants,  and  instructed  i 
several  departments  of  tl 
that  pomp  and  display  cou 
the  scene  was  wanting;  hi 
and  round  the  outspread  ti 
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to  know  if  she  were  ready,  and  to  his  niece's, 
who  quickly  appeared  to  offer  assistance  and 
await  his  pleasure. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  Miss  Delamere.— Yes ! 
your  simplicity  of  attire  is  well  adapted  to  a 
bride's  maid,  it  will  contrast  favourably  with 
my  daughter's  rich  brocade;  you  have  shown 
very  good  taste  indeed  in  the  selection  of  your 
dress.  Accept  this  diamond  dove  from  your 
uncle,  fit  emblem  for  you  to  wear  on  this 
auspicious  day." 

He  actually  bent  forward  and  touched  her 
cheek,  then  hung  the  glittering  gift  around 
her  neck. 

Ethel  was  touched  by  this  mark  of  affection. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  re- 
ceiving kindness  from  the  unkind,  warmth  of 
feeling  from  the  usually  cold  in  feeling ;  and 
she  felt  the  natural  tie  of  consanguinity, 
implanted  in  every  heart,  draw  her  with  kindly 
impulse  towards  her  uncle. 

The  arrival  of  some  of  the  invited  relations 
who  were  to  attend  the  ceremony  prevented 
any  further  conversation ;  only  Lord  Altamont 
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whispered  to  her,  "  Mitt  Delamere,  should  your 
brother  honour  the  nuptials  with  Us  presence, 
I  request,  I  beg,  I  command  that  he  does  not 
allow  any  of  his  eccentricities  to  disturb  the 
solemnity" 

u  I  am  sure  he  will  not,*  replied  Ethel :  but 
she  trembled  nevertheless  lest  it  should  be 
otherwise ;— -indeed,  it  had  been  one  of- her 
most  anxious  cares  to  dissuade  him  from  ap- 
pearing at  the  marriage ;  he  had  not  told  her 
for  certain  whether  he  would  or  would  not  at- 
tend the  ceremony,  and  she  remained  in  pain- 
ful suspense. 

The  doors  of  the  saloon  opened  wide,  and 
the  bride,  in  all  the  splendour  and  interest  of 
that  brief  episode  in  life,  attracted  every  eye. 
Her  brocaded  gown  of  gold  and  silver  tissue — 
the  long  floating  veil — the  wreath  of  orange- 
flower  surrounded  by  a  coronal  of  jewels,  be- 
came her  nobly  :  "  she  looked  a  goddess  and 
she  moved  a  queen.11  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  thoughtful,  not  sad ;  her 
demeanour,  as  usual,  sedate  and  dignified.  No 
One  could  read  what  was  passing  within ;   the 
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only  difference  from  her  usual  appearance  was, 
that  an  extreme  paleness  betrayed  emotion, 
but  of  what  nature  the  most  subtle  casuist 
could  not  determine. 

When  the  bridegroom  appeared  he  was  all 
smiles,  all  exultation ;  he  expressed  his  admira- 
tion not  only  in  manner  but  in  words;  and 
even  Lord  Altamont  forgot  his  accustomed  rule 
of  all  things  being  done  in  order,  and  actually 
embraced  his  daughter  before  the  ceremony 
had  begun. 

The  bishop  and  his  attendant  clergyman 
were  arrived  ;  the  guests,  in  obedience  to  Lord 
Altamonfs  cautious  punctuality  of  having  in- 
vited them  one  hour  too  soon,  had  already 
been  some  time  assembled,  and  the  circle  began 
to  look  rather  tired  of  waiting ;  when  the  so- 
lemn rite  commenced — for  solemn  it  ever  is, 
whether  performed  in  a  drawing-room  or  a 
church. 

Lady  Elizabeth  made  the  responses  in  a 
steady  clear  voice,  when  a  sort  of  groan  caused 
the  whole  company  to  turn  round,  and  Mr. 
Delamere  was  observed  covering  his  face  with 
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his  hands;  but  when  the  bridegroom  pro- 
nounced the  words, "  With  this  ring  I  thee 
wed,"  he  forced  himself  through  the  crowd, 
and,  standing  opposite  to  the  parties,  actually 
burst  into  incoherent  laughter.  Miss  Delft- 
mere  trembled,  and  was  obliged  to  catch  Lady 
Evelyn's  arm  to  save  herself  from  falling. 

"  Oh  1"  die  whispered,  "  go  to  him,  Lady 
Evelyn ;  prevent  him  from  making  a  further 
betrayal  of  his  feelings."  The  good-natured 
Lady  Evelyn  did  so.  She  endeavoured,  under 
pretence  of  being  herself  unwell,  to  draw  him 
into  another  apartment ;  but  he  remained  fixed 
to  the  spot:  and  when  all  pressed  round  to 
congratulate  the  bride,  he  too  proffered  his  con- 
gratulations. What  they  were  was  not  known, 
for  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice  close  to  Lady 
Fitzarlington's  ear.  She  affected  to  smile,  but 
it  was  a  wintry  smile  that  deceived  no  one. 
Some  thought  he  was  her  first  love ;  some  that 
he  was  mad,  and  that  she  was  ashamed  of 
having  him  for  a  relation :  but  they  were  all 
wrong. 

How  often  are  surmises  on  similar  occasions 
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utterly  false !  He  had  named  the  only  name 
she  could  not  endure  to  hear:  he  had  asked 
why  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  not  present.  "  Then/' 
he  said,  "your  triumph  would  have  been 
graced  by  all  your  slaves." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  her  father  sum- 
moned her  to  the  banquet.  It  was  a  strange 
accident  that  there  was  one  vacant  seat  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  table  which  nobody 
filled ;  it  remained  unoccupied  during  the 
whole  time.  After  the  health  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  been  drunk,  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  suddenly  rose  up  and  said,  he  begged  to 
propose  one  that  he  was  sure  would  be  warmly 
seconded,  and  looking  at  the  vacant  chair 
he  added,  "  Here 's  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  him  who  ought  to  have  graced  this 
festival,  and  for  whom  I  observe  a  seat  has 
been  preserved,  —  the  health  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
the  bridegroom's  brother." 

This  was  warmly  cheered  by  Lord  Jacob 
Wynne ;  and  the  noise  effectually  concealed 
the  confusion  and  dismay  of  Lord  Altamont 
and  his  family* 
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Miss  Delamere's  distress  was  extreme,  and 
made  her  wish  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when 
Lord  and  Lady  Fitzarlington  were  to  depart. 
She  knew  that  her  brother  had  worked  him- 
self up  to  a  state  of  frenxy,  and  that  in  this 
frame  of  mind  there  was  no  extravagance  he 
might  not  be  guilty  of. 

When  Lady  Elizabeth  withdrew  to  exchange 
her  dress  for  one  more  adapted  for  travelling, 
Miss  Delamere  approached  her  brother,  and 
besought  him  to  master  his  feelings. 

"  My  feelings  !"  he  said  ironically,  "  what 
are  feelings  ?  Where  do  they  exist  ? — But  what 
is  that  glittering  bauble  hanging  round  your 
neck  ?    Who  gave  you  that,  Ethel  ?" 

She  told  him. 

"  Yes,  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,"  be  re- 
plied, "  may  be  an  apt  emblem  for  you  ;  but  the 
wiliness  of  the  serpent  he  has  kept  for  himself : 
he  is  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  Evil  One." 

"  Nay  now,  dear  Albert,  for  my  sake,  for 
Lady  Fitzarlington's  sake,  do  not  allow  your- 
self to  speak  thus." 

The  bride  returned.     She  was  arrayed  with 
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white  silk,  and  a  thicker  .veil  was  drawn  closer 
over  her  face.  She  made  her  last  curtsey — 
gave  her  last  embrace  to  her  father  and  to 
Ethel— extended  her  hand  to  Mr.  Delamere, 
who  coldly  touched  it,  half  frowning  as  be 
did  so,  and  then  was  conducted  by  Lord  Alta- 
mont  to  her  carriage. 

Just  as  the  door  was  about  to  be  shut,  Lfly 
jumped  lightly  over  the  servant's  arm  and 
placed  herself  on  her  mistress's  knee. 

"  Take  the  dog  away  P  said  Lord  Altamont, 
angrily. 

"  No,  no,  Lfly  shall  go  with  me,**  she  said  ; 
and  kissing  her  hand  to  Mr.  Delamere,  Lord 
Fitzarlington  jumped  in,  and  the  carriage 
.drove  off. 

What  a  flatness  succeeds  to  all  similar  scenes 
of  excitement !  Every  one  seemed  now  as  anxi- 
ous to  be  gone  as  they  had  testified  pleasure 
at  being  among  the  invited.  Carriage  after 
carriage  drove  away,  and  the  last  guest  bowed 
to  Lord  Altamont.  He  was  a  great  man,  and 
no  less  than  the  prime  minister,  who  had  con- 
descended to  grace  the  wedding  with  his  pre- 
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sence.  The  parting  salutations  were  returned 
to  him  with  a  tenfold  degree  of  respect,  which 
was  evinced  in  the  sliding  steps,  and  what 
might  be  called  the  graceful  pirouettes,  with 
which  Lord  Altamont  escorted  him  to  his 
threshold :  "  du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  tCy  a 
qifun  pas"  was  never  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  diplomatic  obeisances  of  these  two  little 
great  men. 

Miss  Delamere  stood  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  now  empty  apartments  watching  the 
termination  of  this  farce.  The  broken  rem- 
nants of  the  feast  lay  in  the  golden  vessels, 
no  longer  glittering  in  their  brightness,  but 
soiled  and  despoiled  of  their  contents ;  the  ban- 
quet was  changed  from  its  late  trim  arrange- 
ment ;  the  flowers  which  had  graced  the 
epergnes  were  either  strewed  about  and  tram- 
pled under  foot,  or  hung  down  withered,  their 
beauty  and  their  perfume  gone;  the  whole 
scene,  which  a  very  little  while  before  had  been 
so  profuse  of  fruit  and  flower,  embellished  with 
all  that  nature  and  art  could  bring  to  its  de- 
coration, now  wore  the  appearance  of  wanton 
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waste.  Nothing  is  so  hopelessly  melancholy 
as  the  debris  of  festivity. 

Miss  Delamere  gazed  with  a  kind  of  wearied 
stupefaction  around.  "  Well,  and  is  this  all  ? 
and  is  it  over  ?"  she  repeated  several  times  to 
assure  herself  that  the  past  scene  had  not  been 
a  dream. 

Lord  Altamont  rejoined  her ;  he  smiled  com- 

* 

placently  on  his  niece:  she  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  what  a  bridesmaid  should  be, 
except  the  joyousness  which  ought  to  beam 
on  her  countenance.  That  expression  was  i)ot 
there;  but  the  youth,  the  freshness,  the  de- 
licate outline  of  her  profile  and  her  bust, 
her  small  oval  head  and  face,  and  the  benign 
expression  that  beamed  from  her  dove-like 
eyes,  and  played  around  her  form  in  a  thou- 
sand nameless  graces  of  attitude  unsought, 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  even  of  her  haughty 
uncle. 

But  as  he  gazed  and  gazed  again,  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  his  thought,  for  she 
reminded  him  of  one  whose  remembrance  he 
had  never  been  able  altogether  to  expunge  from 
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his  mind,  and  who  now  stood  personified  be- 
fore him  in  the  form  of  his  niece.  So  strongly 
did  this  impression  make  him  forget  himself, 
that  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  (every  man 
is  natural  in  despite  of  himself  tometimeA,) 
"  Ethel  Levison,  by  all  that  is  wooderful  P 
The  circumstances  of  that  day — the  marriage 
ceremony — the  blighted  Mr.  Delamere— each 
present  circumstance  brought  the  past  vividly 
to  Lord  Altamont's  recollection.  He  gazed  on 
his  niece  with  mingled  emotion  and  self-re- 
proach as  he  remembered  her  mother,  and 
thought  how  he  had  jilted  the  only  one  for 
whom  he  ever  entertained  any  sentiment  of  a 
higher  nature  than  that  which  he  bestowed  in 
common  on  all  handsome  women  ;  and  this 
sentiment  made  him  entertain  for  her  child 
a  degree  of  affection  which  was  the  sole  re- 
deeming point  in  Lord  Altamont's  factitious 
character.  At  the  moment  when  he  stood 
alone  with  Ethel,  and  felt  she  was  to  him 
as  the  daughter  with  whom  he  had  just  parted, 
he  was  for  the  time  a  more  amiable  being 
than  he  had  been  for  years. 

But  he  could  not  dwell  long  in  this  tender- 
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ness  of  feeling ;  too  much  of  remorse  mingled 
with  it,  and  he  tried  to  chase  the  vision  of 
his  first  love  from  his  mind,  by  conversing 
on  topics  immediately  connected  with  his  pre* 
sent  interests  and  his  present  ambition. 

"Elizabeth's  wedding  may  truly  be  called 
a  splendid  one,"  he  said  :  u  was  it  not  a  noble 
assemblage  of  greatness  and  beauty  ? — a  rare 
sight  in  these  times.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how 
much  of  nobility  remains.  Besides  the  gratifi- 
cation which  I  as  her  father  must  feel  on  be- 
holding my  daughter  united  to  Lord  Fitzar- 
lington,  it  was  delightful  to  witness  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  high  rank  who  graced  the 
ceremony  with  their  presence.  She  looked  very 
regal,  did  she  not  ?  You  know  we  are  descend- 
ed from  royal  blood  ;  and  Lord  Fitzarling- 
ton,  what  a  fine  specimen  of  nobility  !  They 
were  a  beautiful  couple!  Do  you  not  think  so, 
Ethel  ? —  Miss  Delamere  I  mean — I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"  Yes,  Elizabeth  looked  very  beautiful,  and 
I  hope  she  will  be  happy." 

"  Hope  !  my  dear  niece,  hope  nothing  about 
the  matter.     Hope,  in  despite  of  all  that  has 
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been  sung  and  said  about  it,  is  only  a  mouth- 
ful of  moonshine.  It  is  a  bad  thing  at  best ; 
it  is  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  that  misleads  people. 
Never  hope  —  at  least,  never  cast  anchor  on 
hope,  for  I  should  be  concerned  were  you  dis- 
appointed ;  and  in  this  case  we  have  a  better 
security  to  look  to  for  happiness  —  namely, 
certainty™ 

Miss  Delamere  was  wholly  unable  at  that 
moment  to  keep  pace  with  her  uncle's  observa- 
tions and  conversation,  still  less  to  adopt  his 
advice;  for  perhaps,  however  dreamy  the  vi- 
sions were  which  flitted  before  her,  she  was 
never  more  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  hope 
than  at  the  present  moment ;  and  felt  glad 
when,  upon  receiving  a  letter,  he  took  leave 
of  her  till  dinner-time.  She  hastened  to  the 
privacy  of  her  chamber,  and  there,  in  the  si- 
lence of  self-communion,  she  thought  over  the 
event  of  the  day,  both  as  it  affected  herself 
and  others. 

Although  she  possessed  as  little  selfishness 
as  is  compatible  with  human  nature,  Miss 
Delamere  felt  glad  that  her  cousin  could  never 
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now,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  be- 
come the  wife  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  And  she 
thought,  in  order  to  reconcile  herself  to  herself, 
"  Since  she  loved  him  not  sufficiently  to  sacri- 
fice everything  to  him,  she  was  not  worthy 
of  such  happiness.  But  for  him, — alas !  how 
will  he  endure  his  disappointment  ?  How  will 
he  be  enabled  to  return  to  his  duties,  to  find 
content  in  their  fulfilment,  to  tear  himself 
from  all  those  temptations  to  which  his  sojourn 
here  has  exposed  him  ?  Perhaps  it  is  right 
that  he  should  have  gone  through  this  fiery 
ordeal ;  but  how  will  he  come  out  of  it  ?  will 
it  be  as  the  pure  ore,  or  the  dross  ?" 

Her  suppositions  took  every  varying  form  to 
which  love  and  fancy  could  mould  them ;  but 
the  genuine  purity  and  piety  of  her  nature 
resolved  them  all  into  a  prayer  for  his  hap- 
piness;  and  she  closed  her  eyes  that  night 
with  a  tear  glistening  on  her  eyelid,  while  a 
sweet  smile  played  around  her  lips. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Oh  1  (air  in  that  bright  hour  when  Fortune  smiles, 
And  the  fond  world  is  kind,  and  all  is  gay ; 
And  she  the  gayest,  fondest  of  the  throng ; 

Playful  and  mild,  voluptuous,  delicate, — 

In  the  world's  sunny  garden  of  all  joyance 

A  dazzling  butterfly,  an  airy  fawn  ! 

A  thing  to  be  indulged  and  lightly  chased ; 

Caught,  but  not  captured,  ransomed  with  a  kiss  ! 

Her  word,  her  glance  a  law ;  and  her  caprice 

Reason  complete.    But  fairer,  fairer  still, 

When  the  dark  clouds  spread  o'er  our  shining  life, 

In  sickness,  and  in  sorrow,  and  in  toil ; 

When  by  the  suffering  couch  she  sweetly  tends 

With  step  that  yields  no  sound,  and  eye  that  claims  no 

sleep, 
Deeming  devotion  duty. 

B.   iyiSRAELI. 

It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  woman 
to  nurse  the  sick.  A  man's  heart  may  writhe 
with  anguish ;  his  mind  may  preserve  collected- 
ness  on  any  sudden  emergency;  but  see  him 
placed  in  the  shadow,  rather  than  in  the  light, 
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.of  the  melancholy  lamp  which  burns  in  the 
chamber  of  a  protracted  illness;  —  let  him 
be  appointed  to  count  the  tedious  hours 
of  the  night,  and  wait  in  sleepless  loneliness 
the  entrance  of  the  grey  dawn  through  the 
half-closed  shutter; — let  him  be  appointed  to 
this  ministration  for  the  sake  of  the  brother 
of  his  hearf,  of  the  parent  of  his  being,  and 
his  grosser  nature  (even  when  it  is  most  re- 
fined) will  tire,  his  eyes  grow  heavy  with 
sleep,  and  his  spirit  weary  of  the  dreary  task 
of  long  watching ;  for,  although  love  and 
anxiety  remain  undiminished,  he  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  self-sacrifice,  his  patience  will  fail  in 
the  details  of  a  sick  chamber — not  so  a  woman. 
Behold  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  wife  in  his 
place.  The  woman  feels  no  fatigue,  either  of 
body  or  mind  :  her  spirit  bears  her  up  to  a 
total  forgetfulness  of  self:  in  silence,  in  the 
night  season,  in  vigils,  in  watchings,  she  labours 
in  her  vocation  as  a  ministering  angel,  not 
merely  in  patient  fulfilment  of  her  task,  but — 
so  far  as  a  qualified  meaning  may  be  applied 
to  a  word — joyfully.  Her  ear  acquires  a  blind 
man's  instinct,  as  at  intervals  it  catches  the 
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lightest  sound,  a  motion,  a  breathing,  quicker 
or  slower,  of  the  dear  one,  now  dearer  still, 
as  lying  under  the  chastening  hand  of  God. 
Her  step  is  noiseless ;  her  voice  is  subdued  to 
so  hushed  a  tone  that  it  never  breaks  forth 
into  the  cry  of  alarm,  even  when  the  heart  is 
sick  with  terror.  And  thus  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  the  devoted  nurse  tends  the 
object  of  her  affection,  like  an  angel  sent  from 
heaven.  When  all  earthly  skill  has  failed  to 
soothe  or  cure,  her  eye  has  never  closed,  her 
moral  courage  never  deserted  her;  and  where 
all  has  been  unavailing  to  prolong  existence, 
she  has  by  tenderness  and  piety  disarmed  the 
king  of  terrors,  and  made  the  Christian  ex- 
claim, "  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  !  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

And  such  was  the  conduct  of  Susan  Brown 
and  her  mother  to  Mr.  Delamere,  when,  on 
the  day  of  Lady  Fitzarlington's  wedding,  he 
sought  the  quiet  farm  where  he  knew  he  should 
find  the  outward  repose  his  overwrought  spirit 
so  much  required.  But  he  could  not  subdue 
the  fever  that  raged  at  his  heart,  and  soon 
his  mental  disease  communicated  itself  to  his 
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body :  fever  and  delirium  came  on :  Mrs. 
Brown  took  advantage  of  a  lucid  interval  in 
the  patient,  to  entreat  that  he  would  order 
her  where  to  send  for  his  relatives  or  friends ; 
but  he  earnestly  besought  her,  as  she  valued 
his  existence,  not  to  attempt  to  send  for  any- 
body. 

"  No  one  cares  for  me,"  he  added  in  a  tone 
of  deep  despondence,  "  nobody  save  one  ;  and 
it  will  only  be  giving  her  more  pain  than  is 
necessary  to  know  that  I  am  dying.  Spare  her 
that  pang !  If  I  recover,  it  is  well ;  if  I  am 
to  die,  let  her  know  it  only  when  all  is  over." 

And  then  he  wandered  again,  and  talked  of 
marriages  as  though  they  were  made  by  devils ; 
and,  what  shocked  the  innocent  girl  Susan 
Brown  most,  he  inveighed  against  womankind 
as  trivial,  deceitful,  worthless. 

Her  mother  kept  her  absent  from  the  sick 
chamber  as  much  as  she  could  ;  but  there  was 
always  something  wanting  which  it  was  re- 
quisite should  be  brought,  and  there  was  no- 
body to  bring  it  but  Susan.  And  then  she 
listened  at  the  half-closed  door  lest  her  mother 
should  go  to  sleep,  which  she  did  more  than 
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once,  so  that  if  Mr.  Delamere  called,  Susan 
stood  ready  to  serve  him.  Sometimes  he  knew 
her,  and  then  he  would  call  her  "his  gentle 
Susan :*"  sometimes  he  asked  her  sternly  what 
business  she  had  there  now  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  another ;  but  the  sweet  soft  voice  was 
that  which  she  had  most  to  dread,  for  she 
accepted  it  as  a  delightful  boon ;  and,  for  the 
severe  rebuke,  she  ascribed  it  to  its  real  cause— 
delirium. 

After  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Brown,  seeing 
that  her  care  and  skill  were  inadequate  to 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  sent  for  a  neigh- 
bouring medical  man.  When  he  came,  and 
had  examined  the  patient,  he  pronounced  Mr. 
Delamere  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  and  de- 
clared that  his  relations  ought  to  be  apprised 
of  his  state  immediately.  Mrs.  Brown  said  she 
knew  not  where  to  send,  and  related  how  her 
guest  had  first  come  to  her  house,  and  how 
he  had  from  time  to  time  returned  there  to 
study  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,  but  had 
never  disclosed  his  name  or  rank. 

On  Mr.  Markham  asking  if  the  gentleman 
had  received  any  letters,  and  if  there  were  any 
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covers  lying  about  his  room,  he  was  told  that  a 
letter  had  arrived  for  him  that  morning ;  and 
when  Mr.  Markham  read  the  address,  the  M.P. 
at  once  made  it  easy  to  trace  Mr.  Delamere  and 
learn  who  he  was.  In  the  innocence  of  her 
heart,  Mrs.  Brown  expressed  considerable  un- 
easiness lest  Mr.  Delamere  should  be  displeased 
at  her  having  obtained  this  knowledge;  but 
the  medical  gentleman  reassured  her,  saying  it 
was  his  duty  to  write  to  Mr.  Delamere's  re- 
lations. "  But,"  he  added,  "it* is  I  who  am 
answerable  for  the  consequences." 

"  Oh  !"  she  replied,  "  you  know  not  how 
good  he  is,  and  how  kind  he  has  been  to  us. 
I  have  felt  for  him  almost  as  if  he  had  been 
my  son ;  but  he  was  very  particular,  and  I 
never  dared  to  disobey  him  in  the  slightest 
matters." 

"  All  that,  Mrs.  Brown,  was  very  well  while 
he  was  in  health ;  but  now  we  must  not  mind 
the  gentleman's  fancies.  I  will  write  imme- 
diately to  Lord  Altamont,  his  uncle ;  and  in 
the  mean  while,  till  I  have  his  lordship's  an- 
swer, I  need  not  recommend  you  to  be  exact 
in  administering   the  medicines  I  shall  send; 
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and  to-morrow  morning  early  I  will  be  with 
you  again.  By  four  o'clock  we  may  expect 
Lord  Altamont." 

It  was  a  miserable  night  for  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  still  more  so  for  her  daughter;  the  latter 
sat  on  a  low  seat  at  the  outside  of  the  door, 
the  mother  by  the  bed-side;  and,  lest  they 
might  want  assistance,  they  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  for  Lucy  Lovemore,  a  half- 
witted orphan,  who  was  the  messenger  of  all 
the  country  folks  round  about,  and  frequent- 
ly walked  ten  miles  to  carry  a  letter  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief  which  would  have  gone 
much  quicker  by  the 'post.  But  all  persons 
in  inferior  stations  prefer  sending  their  letters 
by  a  private  hand,  —  a  carrier,  a  pedlar,  a 
hawking  merchant,  by  any  means  or  any  person, 
rather  than  by  the  legitimate  conveyance,. the 
post.  Lucy  Lovemore  had  frequently  been 
guilty  of  losing  the  missives  entrusted  to 
her ;  but  she  declared  that  she  could  not  help 
it,  and  her  excuses  were  always  received  in 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness :  for  the  rest,  the  lit- 
tle Lucy  was  handy  enough.  She  attended 
at  all  sicknesses,  and  seemed  to  take  peculiar 
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pleasure  in  serving  the  helpless.  When  any* 
body  cried,  she  cried  too;  and  when  they 
laughed,  she  laughed.  This  pleased  her  em- 
ployers, and  the  orphan  girl  found  her  bread 
wherever  she  went,  and  lacked  nothing,  al- 
though she  had  neither  home,  nor  kindred, 
nor  money.  She  was  a  denizen  on  God's  boun- 
ty ;  and,  like  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  lily 
of  the  field,  she  was  clothed  and  fed. 

Susan  Brown  made  her  sit  that  night  at 
the  head  of  the  staircase  leading  to  Mr.  Dela- 
mere^s  room,  while  she  herself  watched  at  the 
door.  Lucy  did  her  best  to  keep  awake;  but 
first  one  eye  closed,  then  another ;  then  the 
head  dropped  on  the  neck,  and  finally  she  slept. 
Susan  twitched  her  by  the  sleeve;  she  shook 
her  poor  head,  and  held  it  very  erect,  declaring 
that  she  was  awake ;  but  in  a  moment  again 
sleep,  like  an  armed  man,  stole  over  her  and 
subdued  her  to  its  thrall. 

Mrs.  Brown,  overcome  by  several  nights  of 
watching,  slept  also ;  and  Susan  alone  remained  to 
listen  through  the  silence  of  night,  till  the  pulsa- 
tions of  her  own  heart  made  her  start  up,  think- 
ing she  heard  Mr.  Delamere  call.  With  noiseless 
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step  she  approached  his  bed,  and  even  that 
light  footfall  awoke  him  from  hi*  restless 
sleep;  he  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  recog* 
nised  his  young  nurse. 

"  What,  Susan,  you  there  I  I  shall  never 
forget  you,  gentle  creature;  your  and  your 
mother's  kindness  baa  been  far  more  than  I 
deserve.*" 

"  Sir,"  said  Susan,  abashed  at  being  dis- 
covered tending  him,  "  I  thought  you  called, 
and  I  came  in  to  wake  my  mother.*" 

"  Do  not  wake  her,  I  beseech  you,  I  want 
nothing ;  all  I  require  is,  rest,  rest  for  ever." 

"  Will  you  take  some  of  this  cooling 
draught,  which  the  doctor  ordered  you  to 
drink  every  two  hours?  it  is  more  than  that 
time  since  you  last  swallowed  one." 

c<  Anything  you  like,  Susan ;  give  it  me." 

She  obeyed ;  and  having  thanked  her  in  a 
collected  quiet  manner,  she  trusted  the  fever 
had  abated,  and  it  had  in  great  measure  sub- 
sided. 

Soon  after,  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  been  in  an 
uneasy  sleep,  pronounced  in  a  hurried  but 
distinct  voice, — "  Oh  1   Beatson,  Beatson,  do 
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not  kill  him  !  do  not  let  them  kill  him  !  But 
it  is  so  long  ago  they'll  never  suspect  you. 
Never  mind,  come  along — 1 11  go  over  the 
broad  seas  with  you. — Oh !  His  all  over  now. 
He 's  dead — dead  I  tell  you,  and  you  wouldn't 
go  to  rake  up  a  dead  man's  bones.  Susan* 
Susan,  hush  !  —  Susan  must  never  know  it : 
poor  soul !  she'd  die  if  she  thought  her  father 
was  engaged  in  such  a  foul  plot  as  that  But 
I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  anything 
concerning  the  matter.  Brown  was  a  good 
man,  and  a  good  husband  to  me;  he  never 
taunted  me;  but  he's  dead  too,  and  I  am 
alone.  It's  no  matter,  all  is  over  now!"  and 
she  heaved  one  of  those  half-sighs,  half-groans, 
which  awake  the  sleeper;  and,  starting  for* 
ward,  she  said,  "  Oh,  very  true,  I  remember. 
Sir,  did  you  call  ?     I  am  not  asleep." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  am  better, 
greatly  better ;  and  if  you  will  retire  to  rest, 
I  shall  not  feel  that  I  am  selfishly  wearing  you 
out — I  pray  you  do.  See,  the  day  begins  to 
dawn ;  and  I  promise  to  ring  the  bell  should  I 
be  worse,  therefore  I  trust  you  will  not  per- 
sist in  thus  harassing  yourself." 
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.-  Mrs,  Brown  complied!  though  with"  regfcet; 
and  left  her  patient  wondering*  what  founda- 
tion there  could  have  been  far  theftbrfe  of 
the  disjointed  dream  which  die  had  partially 
and  unknowingly  told  in  her  deep.  It  it  won- 
derful  at  times,  when  there  is  no-  immediate 
necessity  for  thinking  of.  oneself,  how  much  the 
business  and  cares  of  others  may  awake  our 
interests  and  take  us  out  of  our  sorrows. 

"  So  then,"  Mr.  Delamere  thought  with 
bitterness,  "  the  supposed  calm  and  happiness 
which  I  imagined  reigned  here  is  mere  hum- 
bug,— a  farce,  like  all  the  rest.  Something  of 
crime  has  been  known  to,  if  not  participated 
in  by,  this  demure  matron  ;  and  Susan  Brown 
is  the  child  k  may  be  of  a  murderer.  Dreams 
are  but  the  shapes  of  realities  twisted  into 
grotesque  forms— caricatures  of  things  which 
have  been,  or  the  shadows  it  may  be  of  things 
to  come.  If  it  were  given  us  to  command 
our  dreams,  we  should  reign  over  a  world 
of  our  own,  and  possess  a  power  that  would 
know  no  limit:  but  poor  Mrs.  Brown  evi- 
dently had  no  power  over  her  dream,  else 
would  she  not  have  writhed  and  heaved  so 
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under  its  influence.  It  is  strange,  that  not 
even  in  these  people,  whose  rank  and  situation 
seemed  to  place  them  equally  above  want  as 
apart  from  scenes  of  turmoil  and  temptation — 
that  even  these  people  should  have  some  cir- 
cumstances attached  to  them  which  imply  a 
leaven  of  evil." 

As  these  thoughts  occupied  Mr.  Delamere,  be 
heard  a  little  low  scratching  noise  at  his  door. 
Sick  and  imaginative  people  are  alive  to  every 
sound  and  full  of  "thick-coming  fancies." 
He  called  to  know  if  any  one  was  there ;  the 
door  was  opened  directly  by  Lucy  Lovemore. 

"  Who  are  you,  my  pretty  girl  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Delamere. 

"  I  don't  know."  ^ 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Lucy  or  Lovemore,  whichever  you  like 
best." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  Cutting  notches  with  my  knife  on  your 
door." 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  To  know  how  long  I  'm  to  be  before  I  give 
you  something  to  drink." 
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"Who  bade  you  give  roe  soiiethiog  to 
drink?  and  how  will  the  notches  yoti  are 
cutting  guide  you  as  to  the  time?"       : ■  / .-s 

Lucy  could  never  follow  two  ideas  con- 
secutively, so  replied,  "You  pussle  me;  I 
don't  understand." 

Mr.  Delamere  was  aware  that,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  girl*  it  could  not  be  child- 
ishness which  rendered  her  stupid;  and  a 
certain  vacancy  in  her  large  light  blue  eyes 
told  him  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind. 

"  How  odd,"  he  thought,  "  to  put  a  mad 
girl  at  my  door ;"  and  his  whole  ideas  of  the 
place,  and  the  people  he  was  with,  became 
subverted.  He  had  still  the  weakness  of 
malady  lingering  about  him,  which,  joined 
to  his  suspicious  temper,  made  him  conjure 
up  all  sorts  of  contradictory  thoughts  in  a 
moment:  but  after  a  pause,  he  said  rather 
roughly,  "  Why  do  you  stand  there  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  will  go  if  you  choose." 

•*  But  who  bade  you  stay  there  ?" 

"  Susan  Brown." 

u  Where  is  she  P" 

«  Gone  to  bed." 
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"  Why  did  she  go  to  bed  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Brown  made  her." 

"  And  so  you  remained  to  serve  me  ?" 

"  To  serve  you ! — no,  to  give  you  some  drink." 

"  Why,  is  not  that  the  same  thing  ?" 

"Isit?" 

"  You  are  a  fool — begone  !" 

cc  They  never  call  me  a  fool,  sir ;  I  can  do 
what  I  am  desired,  and  so  I  will  go  away ;" 
and  Lucy  turned  to  the  door. 

"  Stay,  Lucy ;  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  letter, 
would  you  take  it  to  the  post  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  bring  me  that  desk,"  pointing 
to  one ;  "  and  wait  outside  of  the  door :  as  soon 
as  I  have  done  writing,  I  will  calljrou ;  do  you 
understand  P" 

u  Yes,  sir  ;*  and  Lucy  went  to  her  post. 

"  How  extraordinary  !"  thought  Mr.  Dela- 
mere;  but,  as  he  reconsidered  the  case,  he 
understood  that  the  Browns  employed  this 
simple  girl  Lucy  to  relieve  them  from  the 
great  fatigue  they  had  undergone  in  attend- 
ing him.  That  was  not  very  extraordinary; 
but  Mrs.  Brown's  dream  he  could  not  account 
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for ;  and  he  thought  it  had  a  peculiar  savour 
of  mingled  truth  with  falsehood,  that  made 
him  determine  to  sift  it  through.  In  the  mean 
time  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Dampier. 

"  Dear  Dampier, 

"  I  have  been  near  dead ;  but  you  know 
the  old  Scotch  proverb, '  It  is  long  ere  the  de'il 
dies  at  the  dyke  side;'  so  I  am  alive  again, 
only  confoundedly  weak,  not  able  to  write  an- 
other word,  except  come  to  me  directly. 
Yours, 

"  A.  D." 

"  Tbe  Farm,  September." 

There  is  nothing  that  some  characters  dread 
more  than  showing  themselves  in  their  true 
colours,  especially  if  these  colours  be  of  the 
sombre  hue  of  sentiment :  the  gall  of  disap- 
pointment overflows  at  the  idea  of  an  indif- 
ferent person  knowing  its  bitterness ;  and  the 
most  really  sentimental  persons  are  generally 
those  who  make  a  joke  of  everything. 

Mr.  Delamere  called  for  a  light,  which  Lucy 
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brought  him,  folded  and  sealed  his  letter, 
and  gave  it  into  her  hand,  saying,  "  Take  care 
and  put  this  into  the  post  before  eight  o'clock, 
for  it  is  of  consequence ;— remember,  this  letter 
is  of  consequence,"  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  sir ;"  and  Lucy  court sied  and  with- 
drew.    She  tied  on   her   bonnet,   pinned  her 
best  handkerchief  over  her  stuff  gown,  placed 
the  letter  as  was  her  wont  in  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and  set  forth  on  her  way  to  the  post; 
but  it  came  into  her  poor  head  as  she  walked 
along  that  it  had  been  entrusted  to  her  care 
in   order   to   deliver  it   herself;    for  the   last 
idea  that  ever  occurred  to  Lucy  or  her  em- 
ployers hitherto  was  that  the  post  was  the  safest 
and  surest  of  letter-carriers :  so  she  stopped 
at  Mrs.  Beckey's  snuff-shop,  and,  showing  her 
the  letter,  begged  her  to  read  the  direction  to 
her,  as  she  had  forgotten  it." 

" 4  J.  Dampier,  Esq.  Mount  Street,  London.'" 
"  Thank  you,  good  dame." 
"  But  you   beVt  a-going  all  that  way  by 
yourself  ?" 

"  Yes,  sure  I  be." 
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"  Well,  Lucy,  take  your  breakfast  along 
with  you,  at  least ;"  and  she  gave  her  a  little 
basket  well  stocked  with  eatables. 

"  God's  blessing  on  you,  dame !" 

"The  same  to  you,  Lucy;"  and  Lucy 
walked  on  with  renewed  vigour. 

When  she  had  gone  far  beyond  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  was  familiar  to  her,  she  sat 
down  under  a  hedge,  and  having  eaten  heartily, 
and  looked  to  ascertain  that  the  letter  was  safe, 
she  proceeded ;  but  suddenly  she  recollected 
that  she  did  not  know  the  way  to  London ; 
and  she  felt  much  perplexed,  when  a  man 
came  up  to  her,  and  asked  her  if  the  early  stage 
had  passed. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir  ;  I  be  not  of  these  parts." 

Just  as  she  spoke,  a  stage-coach  came  to- 
wards them :  the  stranger  held  up  his  hand  in 
token  of  wanting  a  place;  the  driver  pulled 
up,  and  having  helped  the  man  to  an  outside 
seat,  gave  his  hand  to  poor  Lucy,  who  readily 
accepted  his  assistance,  and  mounted  also.  Be- 
ing placed  side  by  side  the  stranger,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  that  coach,  and 
paying  his  fare  regularly,  no  questions  were 
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asked,  and  it  was  concluded  that  Lucy  was 
under  his  protection;  and  there  she  sat,  per* 
fectly  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  totally  careless  of  the  issue,  or  how 
she  was  to  defray  the,  expense.  In  the  mean 
while  she  was  liberal  of  the  cakes  in  her 
basket,  stuffed  a  little  boy  with  gingerbread- 
nuts,  and  felt  very  sorry  when  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  White-Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly. 

Quickly  the  travellers  were  set  down,  and 
the  fares  gathered  in,  when  the  coachman  came 
to  Lucy  for  her  fare.  She  looked  at  him  with 
her  large  lustreless  eyes,  and  laughing  a  little, 
said,  "  Sure,  sir,  I  don't  understand." 

"  Balderdash  !  don't  keep  us  waiting ;  your 
money,  girl ! — the  money  for  having  brought 
you  here !" 

"  Money,  sir  !  I  have  no  money,  I  assure 
you.     Oh,  sir,  never  mind  the  money  !" 

"  Come  along,  you  young  baggage,"  shaking 
her  pretty  roughly  ;  "  none  of  your  nonsense, 
pay  your  fare." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  understand  you ;"  and 
poor  Lucy  began  to  be  terrified. 

"  Where 's  Mr.   Baker  ?"  asked  the  coach- 

VOL.  II.  P 
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man,    meaning   the   man  who    was    a    daily 
passenger. 

"  There  he  is,  going  along  the  pavement 
yonder." 

"  Run  after  him,  and  tell  him  this  here  girl 
who  corned  with  him,  and  whom  we  supposed 
was  under  his  care,  won't  pay ;  so  he  must  pay 
for  her,  or  she  must  go  into  custody.'" 

Mr.  Baker  was  a  humble  tradesman,  who 
knew  the  value  of  a  sixpence  though  poor 
Lucy  did  not.  He  came  up  in  great  wrath  at 
being  called  out  of  his  way  and  detained,  as 
he  said,  from  business.  The  matter  was  ex- 
plained to  him ;  but,  looking  hard  at  the  girl, 
he  declared  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  her ; 
that  he  supposed  it  was  a  hoax,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  pay  for  the  fun. 

Upon  this,  Lucy  was  about  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  when  a  Jew  who  chanced  to  be  pass- 
ing inquired  the  cause  of  the  crowd  which 
had  now  gathered  round.  There  was  something 
in  his  appearance  which  attracted  Lucy^s  curi- 
osity, for  she  was  unconscious  of  her  own 
unpleasant  situation,  and,  appealing  to  him, 
she  said,    "Will  you  tell  me,   sir, — for  you 
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look  very  wise,— where  I  am  to  deliver  this 
letter  ?"  and  she  untied  her  silk  handkerchief 
and  showed  her  treasure. 

The  name  and  address  of  Dampier  at  once 
struck  Levy,  for  it  was  himself;  and  the  trans- 
action at  the  gambling-house  was  not  forgotten 
by  him.  A  mixture  of  curiosity  and  an  im- 
pulse of  kindness,  together  with  the  thought 
that  he  might  be  paid  with  interest  for  the 
temporary  loan  of  a  trifling  sum,  induced  him 
to  offer  to  pay  the  girl's  fare,  which  he  did,  and 
taking  Lucy's  hand  he  walked  away  with  her 
in  the  direction  of  Mount  Street. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  and  what 
brought  you  to  town  ?"  were  his  first  words 
to  Lucy. 

"  I  came  from  the  farm,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Bee  and  Flower;''  but  she  was  incapable  of 
answering  further,  one  idea  at  a  time  was  all 
she  could  master. 

u  But  what  made  you  leave  the  farm  ?w 

"  To  bring  this  letter,"  showing  the  one  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

*4  Who  bade  you  bring  it  ?" 

p2 
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"  I  think  they  call  the  sick  gentleman  Mr. 
Delamere." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  is  his  name  ?" 

"  Yes,  sure." 

Levy  required  no  further  insight  into  Lucy  * 
history  to  be  aware  that  she  was  an  innocent 
country  girl ;  but  he  wondered  why  ibe  W 
been  entrusted  with  a  letter  instead  of  sending 
it  by  the  post,  and,  above  all,  why  she  had  been 
sent  without  money  to  defray  her  journey* 

"  To  whom  do  you  belong  ?" 

«  To  God." 

Levy  actually  stood  still  and  gazed  at  h** 
under  her  bonnet.  No  one  could  look  at  b* 
eyes  and  not  see  the  peculiar  characterot* 
which  marks  those  features  more  than  all  «* 
rest  of  the  countenance  with  any  aberration* 
intellect,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  foali* 
in  the  answer  she  made  to  Levy's  quest** 
Though  it  was  equally  applicable  to  all  person** 
it  was  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  her;  ^ 
a  simple  truth  coming  unexpectedly  to  tbee** 
is  sometimes  startling. 

They    soon    reached    Mount    Street,  tb*> 
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thoroughfare  to  all  western  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. Oh  !  if  its  houses  could  relate  the  events 
which  have  befallen  their  inhabitants,  Mount 
Street  alone  of  all  the  streets  in  London  might 
furnish  a  ponderous  chronicle !  There  once 
lived  the  garrulous  traveller,  whose  memoirs, 
though  they  have  passed  by  as  a  work  of  no 
lasting  fame,  were  nevertheless  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining, and,  like  all  memoirs,  furnished  food 
for  reflection.  What  book  does  not  do  so? 
After  all,  as  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  used  to 
say,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  write  a  book  ! 
And  there  once  lived,  it  is  said,  the  famous 
Lord  Lyttelton,  whose  annals  are  replete  with 
much  to  make  one  shudder,  and  almost  to 
dread  as  a  resident  under  the  same  roof  where 
he  held  his  orgies. 

But  now,  what  a  different  race  of  beings 
occupy  Mount  Street !  Instead  of  the  courtly 
beau  of  those  days,  habited  in  his  long-tailed 
coat,  well-dressed  periwig  and  sword,  who  was 
to  be  seen  ascending  the  steps  of  his  gilded  car- 
riage drawn  by  six  horses,  and  accompanied  by 
running  footmen ;  we  now  behold  the  modern 
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dandy,  dressed  with  seeming  negligence,  but 
with  studied  care  in  the  propriety  of  the  pre- 
sent fashion,  darting  into  the  light  vehicle 
which  conveys  him  rapidly  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other,  attended  only  by  the 
neatly  equipped  boy,  whose  merits  depend  on 
his  diminutive  size,  the  agility  with  which  he 
springs  up  behind  the  flying  cabriolet,  or 
drives  it  at  a  furious  pace  when  it  is  going  to 
fetch  the  owner. 

One  specimen  of  the  latter  caste  and  equi- 
page may  stand,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  a 
pattern  of  the  whole  toilette  and  appendages 
of  the  modern  beau.  The  same  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  tie  of  the  cravat,  the  same 
labour  is  visible  in  the  glossy  complexion  of 
the  boots,  among  such  gentlemen  as  usually 
occupy  Mount  Street:  for,  be  it  remembered, 
Mount  Street  is  an  aristocratic  street.  In  the 
season,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  hours  of  eleven 
or  twelve  till  past  one,  the  present  inhabitants 
of  this  noble  quarter  are  to  be  seen  at  break- 
fast, perusing  the  newspaper,  and  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  poor  pent-up  bird  which  they 
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keep  for  their  amusement  in  its  small  prison, 
hung  outside  of  the  window,  or  placed  in  the  bal- 
cony with  a  few  pots  of  dusty  flowers.  What  a 
rural- scene  !  Nightingales  and  roses  in  London ! , 
— who  would  ever  wish  to  go  to  the  country  ? 
At  about  half-past  three  o'clock,  a  cabriolet  is 
waiting  at  every  door  of  these  mysterious  do- 
miciles, ready  to  convey  their  owners  whither- 
soever fancy,  business,  or  pleasure  may  lead 
them.  At  seven  or  past  in  the  evening,  this 
race  of  persons  return  to  make  another  toilette ; 
then,  away  they  go  again,  and  Mount  Street 
is  in  comparative  rest  for  some  hours.  It  is 
the  only  time  of  quiet  its  less  dissipated  in- 
habitants enjoy ;  for,  in  the  early  morning, 
they  are  continually  annoyed  by  the  braying 
of  jackasses,  who  are  accustomed  to  visit  some 
of  the  gentlemen's  lodgings,  to  supply  them  with 
their  milk,  that  beautifier  of  the  complexion, 
(wherefore  it  is  taken  by  the  male  part  of  the 
community;)  then  succeeds  the  almost  daily 
performance  of  those  popular  actors,  Punch  and 
Judy  ;  then,  at  twelve,  the  repeated  hoarse  cries 
of  "  Potatoes  hot  I"  by  an  old  man  who  never 
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foils  to  perform  his  round* ;  and  thoqgh  last, 
not  least,  the  perpetual  din  of  eqnipqgea  rush- 
ing to  and  fro  through  this  fasaoonatte  west- 
end  tunntL  •  ■■■'  --  /  ..  ■■ 
.  At  certain  interval*,  vaome  *of  -the-  resident 
lunainaries  of  fashion  stroll  up  the  street,  to 
the  admiration  of  th*  workhouse  cbiklttft  attd 
the  parish  beadle,  who  stand  gaping  o*er  the 
doorway  of  that  miserable  refuge  of  poverty, 
gazing  at  and  envying  the  abort,  authorita- 
tive step  of  some,  and  the  solemn  shuffling 
of  others,  who  walk  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
for  their  toes  are  sadly  .cramped  for  room  in 
their  polished  boots;  while  others  pick  their 
steps  mincingly  along,  as  though  the  pave- 
ment was  not  good  enough  for  their  delicate 
tread ;  and  others  skim  past  with  the  rapidity 
and  splendour  of  a  comet.  Various  are  the 
deportments  of  the  various  persons  who  now 
occupy  Mount  Street ;  but  how  different  they 
are  from  Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  those  of  a  subsequent  time,  such  as  "  Le 
voyageur  qui  se  repose"  Monsieur  du  Terns  ! 
Can  any  greater  contrast  exist  than   that 
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of  the  past  and  present  generation?  and  yet 
in  each  there  were  followers  of  the  fashion  of 
their  day  ;  each  age  consisted  of  human  beings 
who  were  possessed  of  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  passions,  as  those  of  the  preceding  ones, 
only  modified  by  circumstances  and  moulded 
into  different  forms.  But  beneath  the  long- 
tailed  embroidered  coats  and  flowing  periwigs, 
thoughts  and  feelings  agitated  the  breast,  and 
constituted  the  being  of  the  man,  just  as  they 
now  do  those  of  the  present  race  :  and,  maybe, 
these  often  possess  qualities  better  worthy  of 
approval  than  their  outward  show  denotes. 

What  though  a  cabriolet  does  now  and 
then  run  over  a  child  or  an  old  woman  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  flight; — what  though  one 
dear  friend  now  and  then  ruins  another  in 
the  gaming-clubs ; — yet,  if  a  parallel  was  drawn 
between  ancient  and  modern  dandyism,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  beaux  of  a  former 
age,  styling  themselves  Mohocks,  and  frighten- 
ing women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  out  of 
their  senses,  by  circling  them  with  the  points 
of  their  swords,  and  making  them  dance  round 
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till  they  dropped  down  with  terror,  or  tipping 
them  the  lion,*  or  pinking  them,  or  any  of  the 
other  diabolical  practices  then  in  fashion,  as 
mentioned  by  the  Spectator,  with  the  other 
still  more  awfully-denominated  club,  that  of  the 
Hell  Fire;  to  be  a  member  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  committed  one  or  more  atro- 
city too  horrible  to  be  named ;—  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  records  of  past  fashion  were  not 
infinitely  more  reprehensible,  more  heartless, 
more  diabolical,  than  those  of  the  present  day. 

Yes,  the  chronicles  of  Mount  Street,  were 
they  recorded  by  a  faithful  historian,  it  is 
doubted  not,  are  far  less  black  in  dye  than 
when  the  accomplished  rake  of  past  times,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  abode  in  his  notorious  dwelling. 

Mount  Street,  farewell!  Many  are  the 
thoughts  and  reflections  suggested  by  your 
past  and  present  history ; — many  are  the  noc- 
turnal visions  floating  through  your  precincts, 
though  not  to  be  seen  by  all;  many  are  the 
sweet  and  bitter  reminiscences  which  are  charac- 
tered on  your  stones.  May  those  who  hence- 
forth become  your  inhabitants,  find  something 

•  Vide  Spectator. 
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useful,  pleasurable,  or  peaceful  in  your  dwell- 
ings !  aud,  above  all,  may  they  be  persuaded 
that  happiness  depends,-  not  upon  place,  or  time, 
or  circumstances,  but  is  an  in-dweller  with  all 
who  seek  it  in  resignation  and  content ! 

When  the  Jew  and  his  companion  reached 
Mr.  Dam  pier's  door,  they  were  quickly  admit- 
ted to  his  presence ;  for  he  had  had  a  glimpse 
of  Levy,  and  recognised  him  in  a  moment. 

fc<  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Levy  ?  a 
visit  from  you  rather  surprises  me,  I  confess  : 
and  whom  do  you  bring  with  you  ?" 

"  A  young  girl,  who  but  for  me  might  have 
fallen  into  bad  hands ;"  and  he  recounted  the 
incident  as  it  occurred. 

"  Sir,"  said  Lucy,  advancing  and  tendering 
him  the  letter,  "  if  you  are  Mr.  Dampier, 
that  is  for  you." 

He  took  it  from  her  hand,  broke  the  seal, 
and  appeared  much  agitated. 

Levy  thought  he  would  now  step  in  and  re- 
ceive a  reward  for  his  services.  "  Mr.  Dampier, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  but  for  me  you  never 
would  have  received  that  letter.     I  paid  this 
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young  girl's  place  on  the  coach,  please  to 
member,  sir ;  and  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  my  money." 

Mr.  Dampier,  who  did  not  quite  credit  the 
story,  and  suspected  there  might  be  some 
hidden  circumstance  under  Levy's  apparent 
good  conduct,  did  not  answer  him ;  but,  ad- 
dressing Lucy,  asked  her  how  she  happened 
to  bring  the  letter  instead  of  putting  it  in 
the  post. 

"  I  thought  it  was  surest  to  bring  it  myself.'1 

"  It  is  a  pity,  my  good  girl,  that  you  should 
have  taken  such  a  fancy  into  your  head :  did 
nobody  desire  you  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Nobody." 

"  Whom  do  you  reside  with  ?" 

"  Nobody." 

"  This  is  very  strange.  Where  did  you  come 
from  this  morning  ?" 

"  From  the  Bee  and  Flower  inn." 

"  Where  is  that  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Brown's  farm." 

"  And  are  you  going  back  there  ?  and  by 
what  conveyance  will  you  go  ?" 

As  usual,  these  two  questions  puzzled  her, 
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and  she  said  they  did.  Mr.  Dampier  now 
looked  at  her  again,  and  in  her  melancholy 
eyes,  over  which  a  film  such  as  rests  upon  an 
uncut  stone  obscured  their  lustre,  he  read 
the  answer  to  bis  queries — the  girl  was  not 
in  her  right  mind. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  you  got  into  the 
stage  ?" 

"  Stage  !  what  is  that  ?" 

u  The  carriage  you  came  in." 

"  Yes ;  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  handed 
me  up,  and  then  I  don't  know  any  more ;  that 
gentleman,"  pointing  to  Levy,  "  will  tell  you 
the  rest." 

One  thing  Mr.  Dampier  determined  upon 
was  setting  out  immediately  for  the  farm,  and 
taking  Lucy  with  him. 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Brown's  ?" 

"  Yes,  sure,  thank  you,  sir" 

He  rang  the  bell,  summoned  his  house- 
keeper to  take  charge  of  the  girl  in  the  mean 
while,  and  turning  to  Levy  when  she  was 
gone,  he  said,  "  And  now,  Mr.  Levy,  you  and 
I  must  come  to  an  understanding.  If  you 
have  been  at  any  foul  play — if  you  have  by 
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happiness,  would  have  been  very  offensive  to 
him,  if  it  had  not  altogether  dissolved  their 
friendship.  He  waited  in  great  anxiety  till 
the  carriage  arrived ;  and  when  he  desired  the 
young  stranger  girl  to  get  in,  Mrs.  Appleby 
his  housekeeper  looked  indignant,  and,  turning 
about  upon  her  heel,  shut  the  street-door  al- 
most in  her  master's  face. 

So  much  for  the  dignity  of  offended  virtue  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

t 
The  leaves  are  felling  all  around, 

Reluctant,  waveringly,  they  fall ; 
The  river  has  a  moaning  sound ; 

The  redbreast's  notes  are  low  and  small : 

2 
With  boding  croak  and  flagging  wing 

The  rook  sails  slowly  o'er  the  lea  ; 
Time's  annual  shades  are  gathering, 

And  Winter's  coming  step  I  see. 

3 

Each  falling  leaf's  a  moral  page, 
Time's  myriads  thus  are  trodden  low ; 

Each  season  of  our  pilgrimage 
Has  voices  warning  as  we  go. 

4 
We  hear,  but  heed  not  Nature's  knell ; 

We  see,  but  mark  not  Time's  decay  ; 
We  cling  to  pleasure's  flowery  spell, 

Till  every  leaf  has  dropt  away, 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Richardson. 

Lord  and    Lady   Fitzarlington    had    been 
married  about  three  months,  and  were  sitting 
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at  breakfast  one  morning  in  their  beautiful 
place,  Lavington  Park  in  Hampshire,  spelling 
over  the  dozen  newspapers  with  which  their 
table  was  covered. 

"  What  shall  we  do  to-day,  love  F"  asked  Lady 
Fitzarlington  with  a  yawn ;  "  the  weather 
threatens  rain— -it  is  quite  chilly,  I  declare,  al- 
ready ;  very  soon  there  will  not  be  a  leaf  on  the 
trees, — see  how  they  sweep  about !  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  French  imagine  we  have  a 
regular  set  of  suicides  every  year  as  this  dull 
month  comes  round." 

Lord  Fitzarlington  was  deeply  buried  in  the 
paper  he  was  reading,  and  did  not  immediately 
answer  her. 

Living  in  the  country ,"  she  said  pettishly, 

does  not  mend  people's  manners." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Elizabeth ;  did  yo*u 
speak  to  me  ?" 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  she  said,  check- 
ing her  ill  humour,  "  I  only  made  a  dull  re- 
mark not  worth  hearing." 

"  Shall  we  drive  to  the  Davenports'  this 
afternoon  ?"  rejoined  Lord  Fitzarlington,  "it 
is  more  than  time  that  we  return  some  of  our 
bridal  visits ;  for  if  we  mean  to  keep  up  our 
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interest  in  the  county,  it  will  not  do  altogether 
to  cut  people." 

"  You  are  right  there,"  answered  Lady 
Fitzarlington ;  "  if  we  neglect  to  cultivate 
boors  and  bears,  and  bores  altogether,  they 
will  some  day  or  other  get  out  of  their  dens 
and  perhaps  play  at  c  change  seats,  the  king 's 
coming;'  so  let  us,  love,  set  about  a  regular 
visiting  duty,  and  go  on  every  day  till  we  get  rid 
of  the  list.  Besides,"  she  added,  brightening 
up,  "  it  will  be  amusing  to  see  Miss  Elvin,  of 
merry-thought  memory,  transmuted  into  Lady 
Davenport.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Sir 
Richard  ?  what  sort  of  a  man  is  the  husband  ?" 

"  Tiresome  to  excess  ;  thinks  himself  a  con- 
noisseur of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  a  delicate 
cuisine,  and  of  everything,  in  short,  concerning 
which  he  is  totally  ignorant.  He  misses  the 
mark  at  which  he  aims,  and  yet  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ridiculous  to  excite  one's  laughter. 
Altogether  this  visit  is  a  hopeless  concern  in 
the  way  of  entertainment.  Nevertheless,  Sir 
Richard  has  a  vote,  and  it  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  done,  therefore  best  done  quickly ;  so, 
Elizabeth,  that  matter  is  settled  ;  I  will  look  at 
my  stables  and  order  our  equipage." 
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Lady  Elizabeth  walked  through  the  range  of 
apartments,  which  she  had  just  furnished  in  the 
last  taste  of  splendid  luxury;  but  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done ;  every  possible  orna. 
ment  which  could  give  a  finish  to  its  beauty 
was  placed,  and  she  had  only  to  wish  that 
some  of  the  eyes  whose  verdict  confers  fame, 
should  behold  the  beauty  and  riches  of  her 
matchless  abode:  for  she  said,  as  she  moved 
slowly  from  room  to  room,  her  own  figure  only 
reflected  in  the  mirrors  that  decorated  the  walls, 
"  All  this  is  made  to  be  seen,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  enjoyed." 

But  Lady  Elizabeth  had  too  powerful  a 
mind  to  rest  long  upon  outward  show,  merely 
as  such  ;  and  she  had  already  commenced  plans 
for  benefiting  the  poor  on  her  husband's 
estates:  but,  though  Lord  Fitzarlington  sup- 
plied her  amply  with  means,  and  wholly  with 
leave  to  do  what  she  liked  in  this  respect,  he 
laughed  at  what  he  called  her  Utopian  ideas 
of  usefulness,  and  took  no  part  in  them  what- 
ever. 

"  How  different,"  she  thought,  **  from  his 
brother  !  With  what  delight  he  would  have 
assisted  me!     with    what    active   interest   he 
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would  have  accompanied  me  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  encouraged,  by  his  presence,  the 
different  persons  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan  !  But  Fitzarlington  is  positively  dis- 
gusted when  I  endeavour  to  explain  to  him 
the  advantages  which,  in  all  human  probability, 
will  accrue  to  himself  from  a  judicious  employ* 
ment  of  the  poor ;  and,  by  providing  for  the 
sick  and  aged,  leaving  the  able  part  of  the 
commuuity  to  work  with  undivided  labour. 
But  I  am  alone  in  this  undertaking,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  pleasurable.  The  source  of  all 
interest  is  dried  up  for  me,  that  of  partici- 
pating in  another's  feelings.     Oh  !  St.  Aubyn  ! 

But    it   must  not  be.     No  thought  of 

you  shall  now  stand  between  me  and  happi- 
ness r  Again  she  sighed  very  deeply,  and 
walked  up-stairs  to  her  observatory. 

Every  astronomical  instrument,  every  work 
upon  the  science,  had  been  placed  and  arrang- 
ed to  aid  her  in  the  prosecution  of  her  once 
favourite  study ;  but  the  pupil  was  alone.  She 
had  now  no  master-mind  to  lead  her  on  in  this 
exalted  pursuit.  She  thought  of  her  cousin, 
and  as  she  recalled  his  bright  imaginative  dis- 
courses to  mind,  she  wondered  she  had  not  prized 
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them  more.     How  few  persons  value  any  pos- 
session till  they  have  lost  it  I 

"  Poor,    sweet   Ethel  P   she  said,  apostro- 
phising her  cousin  aloud,  "  it  would  be  a  pom- 
fort  to  me  were  she  here:  but  she  does  not 
love  me  now ;  she  has  written  to  me  only  once 
since  I  married.    Well,   my  father   at  least 
enjoys  the  greatness  of  my  position ;  when  I 
return  to  town  he  will  feel  proud  of  his  child. 
Proud !    yes ;    but  is  that  all  ?    What  if  1 
should  have  mistaken  my  lot  ?     What  if  ...  . 
But  I  must  remember  who  and  what  I  am, 
and  not  suffer  these  evil  thoughts  to  overcome 
me. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  "  Is  your 
ladyship  at  home  to  Mrs.  Ellesmere  ?** 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  with  alacrity ;  and, 
happy  to  get  rid  of  herself,  she  hastened  to 
join  her  visitor. 

Mrs.  Ellesmere  was  the  wife  of  a  large 
landed  proprietor^  adjoining  Lord  Fitzarling- 
ton's  estate.  At  another  time  Lady  Fitz- 
artington  would  have  thought  her  beneath 
her  notice ;  but  at  the  present,  any  person  was 
a  relief  to  her.  When  she  met  this  lady, 
she  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  neither  a 
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quiz  nor  a  person  to  be  quizzed.      Young  and 
pleasing,   with  unpretending  manners,   which 
were  the  result  of  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing, rather  than  of  high  polish,  Lady  Fitz- 
arlington  was  immediately  convinced  that  she 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  her  in  the  country, 
and   courted   her    accordingly.      Whatever  a 
young,  loved,  and  loving  wife   may  suppose, 
no  woman  can  be  happy  without  some  female 
friend  to  fill  up  those  intervals  of  time,  when 
the  duties  and  avocations  of  her  husband  de- 
mand his  absence.     In  the  most  independent 
minds  there  is  a  tenderness  in  women,  which 
makes  them   seek   for   women's  society  ;  and 
they  feel  that  there  is  a  reflected  lustre  ema- 
nating from  the  visions  of  their  own  sex,  for  the 
deprivation  of  which  nothing  can  compensate. 
Let  this  consideration  operate  on  every  woman 
who  may  thoughtlessly  detract  from  the  charac- 
ter of  others.     It  is  wonderful  what   a  woman 
may  do  to  mar  the  reputation  of  another,  and 
the   reverse:    happiest  are    those   who,  in   as 
far  as  they  can  do  so,  cast  a  light,  and  not 
a  shadow,  on  the  path  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tis  done;  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 

And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful  1    Horror  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man  I 

See  here  thy  pictured  life;  pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 

Thy  sober  autumn  lading  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last 

And  shuts  the  scene. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

Christmas  is  come  again — merry,  happy,  holy 
Christmas,  with  all  its  shining  holly  and  spark- 
ling frost-work ;  not  a  sickly,  green  Christmas, 
but  a  wholesome,  sturdy,  rough-coated,  hard- 
visaged,  cheerful,  old-fashioned  Christmas  : — 
bright  blue  skies  that  might  be  mistaken  for 
summer,  were  it  not  for  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  the  crisped  earth;  joyous  children  in 
full  chase  of  health,  happiness,  and  snowballs ; 
tame  robins,  frisky  dogs,  prancing  horses,  and 
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troops  of  young  hearts  setting  forth  to  invigo- 
rating exercise,  with  all  the  mirthful  glee  that 
such  a  Christmas  inspires. 

Great  preparations  were  made  at  Altamont 
Castle  for  the  celebration  of  the  season,  and  for 
the  reception  of  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzarlington, 
together  with  the  other  branches  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  part  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Miss  Delamere  had  yielded 
to  her  uncle's  request,  and  continued  to  reside 
at  the  castle.  Now  that  he  was  alone  in  the 
midst  of  his  grandeur  she  had  not  the  heart 
to  leave  him,  especially  as  her  brother  was 
not  at  home,  and  since  his  recovery  from  ill- 
ness had  been  wandering  about  no  one  knew 
whither.  It  had  been  a  serious  and  ever-du- 
ring  sorrow  to  her,  to  think  that  she  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  that  brother's  happiness ; 
but  though  she  had  written  to  him  frequently, 
she  never  had  expressed  any  peevish  reproaches 
for  his  unkindness. 

There  was  no  communication  between  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  and  Lord  Altamont ;  for,  though 
the  latter  had  invited  him  several  times  to 
the  castle,  he  uniformly  sent  an  apology  ;  and 
the  last   time  he  did   so,  he  informed  Lord 
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Altamont,  that,  owing  to  his  long  absence,  be 
found  his  duty  compelled  him  to  remain  in 
his  parish,  and  endeavour  to  redeem  the  mis- 
chief which  his  neglect  had  occasioned. 

Miss  Delamere  sighed  as  she  read  this  note 
aloud  to  her  uncle;  but  she  thought  within 
her  own  mind  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  waa  right ; 
and  she  esteemed  him  the  more  for  his  inge* 
nuous  confession  of  having  been  wrong. 

At  regular  intervals  Lord  Altamont  receiv- 
ed letters  from  his  daughter  ;  they  gave  him 
details  of  the  splendour  of  Lavington  Park, 
and  alluded  to  the  magnificence  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  Lord  Fitzarlington's  consequence  in 
the  county.  But  there  was  no  natural  burst 
of  filial  affection  towards  himself,  no  regret 
at  being  parted  from  her  father — no  expres- 
sion of  delight  at  the  hope  of  soon  paying  him 
a  visit. 

Lord  Altamont  tried  to  think  of  his  child's 
aggrandizement  :  and  to  sun  himself  in  the 
reflected  lustre  of  her  greatness,  he  would  re- 
peat for  the  thousandth  time  to  his  patient 
niece  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  him- 
self and  all  his  house  from  such  a  match  as 
Lord  Fitzarlington's  with  his  daughter.    "  You 
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are  conscious,  my  dear  niece,  I  am  sure  you 
are,  how  vast  is  the  benefit  which  accrues  to 
your  brother  and  yourself,  for  instance,  in 
this  alliance,  which  unites  you  in  connexion 
with  so  great  a  man  as  Lord  Fitzarlington. 
Connexion,  my  dear  niece,  is  the  great  point 
to  look  at  in  all  matrimonial  arrangements, — 
yes,  Miss  Delamere,  everything  depends  upon 
connexion ;  it  is  the  chain  which  links  society 
together.     Why  do  you  not  reply  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Lord  Altamont,  if  I  venture 
to  say  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you."  Miss 
Delamere  paused  and  hesitated.  Lord  Alta- 
mont looked  ineffable  surprise. 

"  Not  agree  with  me,  Miss  Delamere ! 
strange, — hem  ! — Well, — and  pray  what  may 
be  your  opinion  on  this  subject  ?  It  must, 
doubtless,  be  the  result  of  long  experience  and 
deep  reflection ." 

The  tone  of  irony  with  which  these  words 
were  uttered  produced  a  different  effect  upon 
her  from  that  which  he  expected  they  would 
have  done.  Miss  Delamere  always  recovered 
her  self-possession  when  any  attempt  at  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  her  uncle  was  imposed  upon 
her ;  and  she  said,   "  It  appears  to  me,   that 
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though  good  connexions  are  a  desirable  point 
among  the  many  which  constitute  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  marriage/  they  can  only 
be  considered  such  conditionally;  for  if  the 
great  connexions  of  the  one  party  never  show 
any  disposition  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  other,  of  what  avail  are  they?  And  as 
the  chances  are  equal,  whether  the  relations 
are  good  people  or  bad  people,  the  larger  the 
circle  to  which  they  extend,  the  greater  risk 
is  there  that  they  may  be  more  detrimental 
to,  than  promoters  of,  happiness." 

"  My  dear  niece — my  dear  Miss  Delamere— 
I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  have  acquired  a  some- 
what scholastic  mode  of  arranging  your  ideas, 
which  you,  doubtless,  learnt  from  your  brother, 
but  which,  excuse  me,  does  not  quite  sit  well — 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term — upon  a  young 
lady's  discourse;  nevertheless,  I  think  I  can 
refute  your  argument.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
permit  me  to  explain,  that  connexions  are  a 
sort  of  decoration  to  a  family,  just  as  a  star 
and  garter  may  be  to  the  person.  It  chances 
sometimes  that  these  ornaments  are  of  value- 
less material  in  themselves;  still  they  confer 
eclat;  and  so  it  is  with  connexion.     Perhaps 
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you  may  never  see  the  cousin,  sister,  or  brother 
who  is  a  marquis,  or  countess,  or  earl;  but, 
nevertheless,  you  are  the  cousin,  sister,  or 
brother  of  that  marquis,  countess,  or  earl, 
and  that  is  all  the  public  know  about  it:  if 
you  are  not  fool  enough  to  let  the  secret  out, 
they  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  total  indiffer- 
ence which  reigns  between  you ;  and  you  may 
come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  consequence  upon 
the  strength  of  a  tie  that  is  merely  nominal." 

"  Ah !"  said  Miss  Delamere,  with  more  of 
warmth  than  she  usually  allowed  herself  to 
express,  "  Heaven  defend  me  from  such  fac- 
titious advantages  !" 

"  You  are  young,  my  dear  Miss  Delamere : 
theory  is  one  thing,  practice  another." 

The  great  bell  of  the  hall  announced  a 
visitor;  and  she  was  happy  that  the  conver- 
sation was  thus  interrupted  ;  but  what  was 
her  surprise  and  delight  when  she  saw  her 
brother  enter  !  Unmindful  of  her  uncle's  pre- 
sence and  formality,  forgetting  the  unkindness 
of  the  former  to  herself,  she  rushed  into  his 
arms,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Sister !  dear  sister !  I  am  very  happy  to 
embrace  you  once  more  ;"  and  for  a  few  mo- 
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meats  both  were  silent.  Then  disengaging 
himself  from  her,  Mr.  Delamere  approached 
Lord  Altamont,  and  forced  himself  to  utter 
some  compliment  of  usage,  which  was  the  only 
greeting  Lord  Altamont  ever  heard  from  any- 
body save  perhaps  from  his  niece. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  hearing  anything  of  you,  Mr.  Delamere; 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Dampier,  neither  Miss 
Delamere  nor  myself  would  have  been  informed 
whether  you  were  dead  or  alive.'" 

"  Really,  my  lord,  either  is  of  so  little 
consequence  that  I  may  well  be  excused  from 
making  it  known :  but  I  am  come  to  pay  my 
respects  now,  and  to  pass  a  few  days  here,  if 
you  will  allow  me.11 

"By  all  means:  this  is  exactly  the  season 
of  the  year  when  I  wish  to  draw  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  my  family  around  me.  You  are  wel- 
come, my  dear  nephew,"  and  he  tendered  his 
hand  to  him  with  something  of  real  cordiality. 

When  the  brother  and  sister  were  left  alone, 
a  moment  of  awkwardness  ensued.  Mr.  Dela- 
mere felt  that  he  merited  his  sister's  reproaches, 
and  she  felt  that  he  did  so;  but  the  injured 
party  is  always   the  most  ready  to   forgive. 
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"  Let  us  lay  aside,1'  she  said  kindly,  taking 
her  brother's  hand  — "  Let  us  lay  aside  this 
unnatural  coldness,  and  let  us  read  each  other's 
hearts,  and  speak  without  restraint.  You  know, 
dear  Albert,  that  so  long  as  I  live  you  will 
be  my  first  object  in  life.  It  is  for  others 
to  blame,  and  to  reprove  you,  for  me  to  soothe 
and  influence,  but  never  harshly  to  condemn. 
What  have  you  been  about  these  long  five 
months?  Why  did  you  forbid  my  going  to 
you  during  your  illness  ?  and  since  your  con- 
valescence, where  have  you  been  ?  Yet,  if  you 
do  not  like  to  answer  me,  I  will  believe  that 
you  acted  for  the  best,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
best  I  should  still  remain  in  ignorance." 

"  You  are  a  dear  gentle  creature,  mine  own 
loved  sister,  and  in  part  I  will  reply  to  you. 
My  illness  was  severe ;  I  would  not  for  worlds 
that  you  had  witnessed  it,  and  there  was  a 
good  woman — "  he  hesitated,  coloured,  and 
his  utterance  seemed  choked  as  be  with  diffi- 
culty said,  "  a  good  motherly  woman  attended 
and  nursed  me  with  the  most  assiduous  care. 
Then  Dampier  came  to  me,  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  able  to  move  I  accompanied  him  on 
a  tour ;   but,  though  I  felt  I  was  to  live,  I 
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had  no  love  of  life.  I  have  no  desire  to 
live,"  he  added ;  "  I  seem  destined  only  to 
make  the  misery  of  all  who  are  dear  to  me. 
Ethel,  you  have  read  my  heart  long  ago,  but 
no  one  else  shall;  I  will  be  as  I  have  ever 
been  to  all  appearance,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  come  here — yes,  even  to  this  place,  and  to 
see  her,  who  sacrificed  me  to  her  ambition. 
But  why  should  I  say  sacrificed  nu? — she 
would  have  made  an  holocaust  of  hearts  to  her 
idol  god  if  she  could  have  done  so.  Is  file 
happy  after  all,  Ethel  ?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  I  cannot  say  as  much. — No,  sister,  no; 
heartless  pride  does  not  deserve  happiness,  nor 
will  ever  obtain  it;  it  is  insatiable;  nothing 
can  satisfy  its  devouring  appetite;  it  will 
hunger  and  thirst  after  aliment,  and  loathe 
the  food  it  feeds  upon.'17 

"  You  make  me  shudder,  Albert.  Oh  !  sure- 
ly Elizabeth  was  destined  for  better  things! 
There  was  a  time  when,  accompanied  and 
guided  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  she  commenced 
a  life  of  usefulness,  and  with  her  powerful 
mind  formed  schemes  for  benefiting  thou- 
sands.    Surely  if  his  brother  Lord  Fitzarling 
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ton  has  anything  of  that  brother's  virtue  in 
him,  he  will  foster  in  his  wife  those  pursuits 
which  tend  to  lasting  felicity." 

Mr.  Delamere  burst  into  one  of  those 
hysterical  fits  of  laughter  which  made  her 
always  shudder.  "  Fitzarlington  lead  his 
wife  to  become  a  benefactor  to  society — a  lady 
bountiful  to  the  poor  !  ha  !  ha ! — much  sooner 
will  he  lead  her  to  appreciate  the  merits  and 
reward  the  services  of  his  cook  Montresor! 
Fitzarlington,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  is  a  man 
as  different  from  his  brother  as  light  from  dark- 
ness ;  his  sole  object  is  the  gratificatipn  of  his 
senses  throughout  all  the  departments  of  life; 
whatever  can  minister  to  his  vanity  or  his 
appetite  will  be  precious  to  him  ;  but  let  even 
his  wife  cease  to  be  the  glorious  creature  she 
is, — come  sickness,  or  any  accident  which  may 
come, — come  age,  which  must  come,  and  she 
will  be  to  him  —  a  mar  joy,  a  blur  in  the 
escutcheon  of  his  pleasures,  and  be  cast  away 
as  vile.  Nevertheless,  as  men  go,  Fitzarling- 
ton is  a  good  enough  fellow  ;  hunts  well,  drinks 
well,  gambles  as  a  gentleman  should  do;  is 
a  protector  of  all  the  corps  dramatique,  a 
monarch  who  rules  over  the  regions  of  fashion, 
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not  as  monarchs  rule  now-a-days  —  that  is  to 
say  with  do  power  at  all, — but  virtually,  des- 
potically, and  effectively;  in  short,  my  dear 
sister,  I  could  better  spare  a  better  man.11 

Ethel's  countenance  had  gradually  worn  a 
more  serious  expression,  till,  at  the  close  of 
this  speech,  it  sunk  altogether  into  melan- 
choly, and  she  made  no  reply. 

"  You  see,"  her  brother  continued,  "  I  can 
be  impartial;  I  can  praise  Lady  Fitzarling- 
ton's  husband !"  and  all  the  demons  of  scorn 
seemed  throned  on  his  brow.  "  But  tell  me, 
Ethel, — for  it  is  indeed  time  that  I  should 
think  of  you, — tell  me,  how  does  Lord  Alta- 
mont  behave  to  you  ?  By  heaven  !  were  he  to 
treat  you  harshly,  I  would  P 

"  Now,  now,  dear  brother,  for  my  sake 
calm  yourself.  Hear  me ;  Lord  Altamont  has 
no  creature  to  depend  upon  for  any  feeling  of 
regard  except  myself.  He  is,  with  all  his 
grandeur,  a  wretched  man ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
my  particular  duty  to  attend  him.  You  know 
that  I  am  not  necessary  to  you  now,"  and  she 
looked  affectionately  and  mournfully  at  him : 
"  I  have,  then,  nothing  to  do  in  this  world, 
but  to  give  up  my  time  to  my  uncle.  When  we 
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are  alone  together,  he  seems  to  take  pleasure 
in  my  company,  and  I  am  always  ready  to 
listen  to  the  enumeration  of  his  titles  and 
honours,  and  the  hopes  that  he  entertains  of 
seeing  them  prolonged  and  increased  in  Lady 
Fitzarlington's  children.91 

"  Does  she,  then,  announce  to  him  that  he 
is  likely  to  have  a  grandchild  ?"  asked  Mr.  De- 
lamere  quickly. 

"  Yes." 

"Detested  race!"  he  muttered.  "But  no 
child  of  Lord  Altamont's  will  ever  inherit 
his  patrimony :  you  will  live  to  see  it,  Ethel, 
though  I  may  not." 

u  God  forbid  !"  rejoined  the  meek  and  terri- 
fied Ethel. 

"  Do  not  look  so  dismayed,  sister ;  I  shall 
not  murder  them,"  and  he  laughed  his  horrible 
laugh.  "  You  know  I  have  before  this  time 
behaved  well,  and  conducted  myself  like  other 
people  in  this  very  house,  and  in  the  presence 
of  those  very  persons  I  am  going  again  to 
mingle  with ;  as  it  was  then,  so  shall  it  be 
now.  When  do  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzarlington 
arrive  ?" 

"  To-morrow." 
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"  Bo  soon  !  it  is  well :  all  is  well,  you  know, 
that  ends  well.™ 

That  evening  it  was  announced  to  Lord 
Altamont  that  a  large  case  had  arrived  from 
Rundell  and  Bridge.  He  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  in  and  opened.  It  was  an  immense 
silver  font,  beautifully  chased  and  covered 
with  the  Fitzarlington  arms  and  those  of  the 
Delameres'  quartered  together. 

Lord  Altamont  rose,  and  bowing  to  the 
font,  said,  "  In  that  splendid  vessel  shall  all 
the  future  heirs  of  my  house  be  baptised.  Is 
it  not  worthy  of  such  a  destination  ?" 

"  If  anything  can  be  so,  it  certainly  is," 
replied  Mr.  Delamere,  sarcastically. 

"  The  blessing  does  not  consist  in  the  beauty 
of  the  vase,"  rejoined  Ethel ;  "  but  I  sincerely 
trust  that  your  hopes  and  expectations,  my 
dear  uncle,  may  be  realised." 

"  You  do  me  honour,  Miss  Delamere ;  but 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  that. 
Elizabeth  herself,"  turning  to  Mr.  Delamere, 
"  gives  me  reason  to  think  so." 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  my  lord,  of  this  news; 
I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  stand  godfather." 

Lord  Altamont  looked  very  consequential 
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"  My  dear  nephew,  I  am  sure, — that  is  to  say, 
I  believe  I  may  say,  that  Elizabeth  and  Lord 
Fitzarlington  would  feel  flattered  and  honour- 
ed by  the  expression  of  your  desire ;  only,  you 
know,  it  is  supposed  that  you  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  in  which  case  you  must 
understand  that  the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  Oh,  very  well !"  said  Mr.  Delamere,  and 
turning  away,  appeared  quite  indifferent  as  to 
the  result  of  his  request. 

"  How  strange  your  brother  is  !"  said  Lord 
Altamont  to  Miss  Delamere,  when  he  left  the 
room ;  "  I  am  almost  terrified  lest  he  should 
do  or  say  anything  which  would  agitate  Lady 
Fitzarlington.  The  evil  which  might  ensue 
is  incalculable." 

"  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  be  uneasy  on  that 
score;  my  brother  will  say  nothing  that' can 
displease  Lady  Fitzarlington  ;  and  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  her  husband's." 

"It  is  a  pity,  Miss  Delamere,  that  you 
cannot  persuade  him,  at  all  events,  to  cut  his 
hair,  and  dress  himself  like  other  people.  I 
am  sorry  that  my  nephew  should  give  the  world 
any  just  cause  of  ridicule. 

"  A  man's  merit  does  not  depend   on   his 


"  ■"•dneis;  suffer  me 
eccentric  person  ever  n 
world.  Eccentricity  i 
every  fool  has  a  right 
will  often  be  hit." 

Ethel  sighed,  but  it 
gretj  for  though  she  » 
of  Lord  Altamont'i  obte 
l"er  brother  would  never 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Ho  bevuto." 

Yes,  I-  have  quafFd  the  icy  wave 

Which  must  for  e'er  remove 
And  bury  in  oblivion's  grave 

All  memory  of  my  love. 

Yes,  the  long  dreary  waste  is  pass'd, 

The  ocean  gulph  's  between, 
And  time,  on  heavy  wing,  at  last 

Has  borne  me  from  the  scene. 

But,  Time,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains 

Thou  'st  taught  my  bosom,  yet 
"  The  hardest  lesson  still  remains — 

To  teach  me  to  forget." 

MS.  C.  B. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzarlington  are  arrived," 
rang  through  the  castle,  and  Lord  Altamont 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  outward  door  to 
receive  them ;  Ethel  followed  him,  leaning  on 
her  brothers  arm ;  Doctor  Scudamore  and 
Mr.  Kruidner  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession.     Lord   Fitzarlington    led    up    his 
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wife  with  an  unfeigned  sentiment  of  exultation, 
and  said  as  he  gave  her  back  to  her  father's 
arms,  "  Is  she  not  looking  well,  my  lord? 
Do  you  repent  having  given  her  tomeT 

"  No ;  truly,  Lord  Fitzarlington,  you  are  to 
me  as  dear  as  though  you  were  my  own  son ;" 
and  for  once  Lord  Altaraont  was  natural. 
There  are  moments  when  the  coldest  hearts 
are  touched,  and  the  most  fictitious  characters 
lay  aside  their  mask.  Human  nature  is  never 
wholly  without  some  mark  of  the  divine  im- 
press on  it, — at  least  not  for  long  together. 

Lady  Fitzarlington  tendered  her  hand  to 
her  cousin,  Mr.  Delamere ;  and  said,  embracing 
Miss  Delamere  kindly,  "  As  for  you,  Ethel, 
I  hardly  know  whether  you  care  to  see  me 
again  or  not." 

"  Oh  !  you  know — you  are  assured  I  love 
you  dearly,"  she  replied,  as  the  starting  tear 
rolled  over  her  cheek. 

"I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Delamere,  your  illness 
(a  report  of  which  only  reached  me  lately)  has 
been  severe,  for  you  are  grown  very  thin.1" 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that,"  he  answered  ; 
"  I  shall  be  the  more  able  for  violent  exercise, 
in  which,  you  know,  I  delight/1 
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"  Delamere,  you  must  come  back  with  us  to 
Lavington  Park,"  said  Lord  Fitzarlington,  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  low  voice :  "  Montresor  will 
exert  his  utmost  skill  to  tempt  your  appetite. 
Is  the  cuisine  here  as  bad  as  ever  ?  I  thought 
formerly  I  should  have  died  of  starvation,  not- 
withstanding the  long  bill  of  fare  so  pompously 
set  forth.  I  do  hope  Doctor  Scudamore  does 
not  carve  the  venison,  at  least,  for  he  keeps  all 
the  fat  for  himself;  but  the  cunning  old  fox 
shall  be  unearthed,  I  promise  him,  and  afford 
us  all  some  good  sport  before  we  have  done 
with  him." 

"  Lord  Fitzarlington,  my  dear  son,  allow  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  present  which  I 
destine  for  you,"  said  Lord  Altamont.  "  See 
there,  my  lord,"  pointing  to  the  silver  font; 
"  I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  choose  the 
finest  forms  for  the  foliage  and  flowers  which 
decorate  that  vase ;  and  pray  observe,  here  are 
your  arms,  and  your  wife's,  the  marchioness's, 
quartered  with  my  own.  The  motto,  too, 
pray  observe." 

All  was  duly  admired,  and  self-satisfaction 
gave  complacency  to  the  generality  of  the 
company.     The   somewhat  alarming  prospect 

vol.  in.  c 
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of  a  family  party  was  happily  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Elvin,  her  father,  and  a 
few  other  neighbours,  who  had  been  honoured 
with  an  invitation  on  purpose  to  be  witnesses 
of  Lord  Altamont's  increased  consequence. 
Each  guest  came  forward  with  his  or  her  quota 
of  incense  to  pour  into  his  delighted  ear ;  and 
if  ever  that  man  could  have  been  esteemed 
happy,  it  was  on  the  present  occasion. 

After  the  first  compliments  had  passed,  and 
Lord  Altamont  had  given  his  tribute  of  flattery 
to  Mr.  and  Miss  Rosina  Elvin,  by  adverting  to 
the  marriage  of  her  sister  with  Sir  Richard  Da- 
venport, and  assuring  them,  with  an  air  of  con- 
descending protection,  that  Lady  Fitzarling- 
ton  had  seen  the  Davenports  frequently,  and 
that  Sir  Richard's  was  a  very  fine  estate,  and 
Lady  Davenport  much  improved  by  the  ma- 
tronly graces  which  she  had  acquired  since 
her  marriage,  —  he  proposed  having  recourse 
to  music  to  fill  up  the  entertainment  of  the 
evening;  and  turning  to  his  daughter,  said 
affectionately,  "  My  dear  Elizabeth,  if  you 
do  not  think  it  will  fatigue  you  too  much,  I 
should  be  exceedingly  gratified  by  hearing  once 
more  some  of  our  old  favourites.     Our  musi- 
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dans  are  all  present,  I  think — all  except  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn.  Mr.  Delamere,  I  hope  your  violon- 
cello is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  that  your 
right  hand  has  not  forgot  its  cunning,  nor 
your  left  hand  its  skill.1'* 

"  The  little  that  either  possesses  is  at  your 
service,  my  lord.9'  And  he  took  up  the  in- 
strument, at  whose  touch  his  bosom  glowed 
with  a  dangerous  recollection  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  his  cousin.  But  his  outward 
behaviour  was  calm ;  no  one  knew,  except  his 
sister,  of  the  storm  that  dwelt  within.  He 
played  with  a  certain  tremor,  which  increased 
the  pathos  of  his  touch; — it  gave  that  pecu- 
liar vibration  to  the  string  which  does  not 
arise  from  feebleness  or  fear,  but  is  as  if 
the  wings  of  the  soul  swept  over  them. 

Lady  Elizabeth  sang  alone,  accompanying 
her  voice  with  the  harp :  it  was  a  simple  old 
melody,  the  words  expressive  of  unrequited 
love, — never  had  her  voice  sounded  so  touch- 
ing. But  who  can  describe  the  power  music 
exerts  over  those  who  truly  feel  it  ?  and  to 
those  who  do  not,  the  attempt  to  describe  it 
appears  affectation,  or  madness,  or  both.  Is  it 
not  strange,  that  a  mind  constituted  as  Lord 

c2 
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Altamont's  was  should  ever  have  acknowledged 
the  sorcery  of  sound  P  And  yet  few  persons 
could  be  more  subject  to  its  sway :  like  Saul 
of  old,  it  seemed  as  though  the  demon  fled 
at  the  approach  of  music." 

"  Ah  !"  he  said,  when  Lady  Fitzarlington 
closed  her  song,  "  why  cannot  that  delicious 
melody  dwell  for  ever  in  my  ear?  But  you 
must  not  fatigue  yourself:  I  had  forgotten; 
—  Lord  Fitzarlington,  I  beg  your  pardon; 
why  do  you  allow  me  to  be  so  indiscreet  ?" 
But,  as  he  turned  towards  Lord  Fitzarlington, 
he  saw  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  He  made  a 
bow,  therefore,  and  looked  dismayed  for  a 
moment, — but  it  was  but  for  a  moment, — and 
then  addressing  his  nephew,  requested  him  to 
fill  up  the  pause  by  either  playing  one  of 
his  solos  or  singing  some  ballad. 

Mr.  Delamere  complied,  and  sang  the  two 
first  stanzas  of  the  following  cavatina. 

FOR   GLOKIANA. 

Too  sweet,  too  sweet  the  well-known  strain ; 

Tis  pleasure  near  allied  to  pain : 

It  breathes  a  soft  but  dangerous  charm, — 

For  in  that  charm  I  dread  again 

The  power  which  prudence  may  disarm, 

And  lead  my  erring  soul  to  be 

The  sport  of  sensibility. 
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There  is  a  sorcery  in  sound : 
Tis  the  soul's  echo  doth  rebound. 
Eliciting  responsive  tone; 
But  by  the  few  is  only  heard 
To  whom  the  mystery  is  known,— 
And  by  those  few  it  most  is  fear'd, 
For,  ah !  they  know,  and  know  too  welly 
That  dangers  lurk  in  music's  shell. 

There  is  a  touch,  there  is  a  tone, 
Beyond  what  art  can  ever  own : 
Not  all  the  management  of  skill, 
Not  all  the  grace  of  taste,  can  give 
That  dear,  subduing,  dangerous  thrill, 
Which  in  some  iutonations  live, 
Suspending  the  rapt  listener's  breath, 
And  yielding  sweet,  voluptuous  death. 

Ah  !  could  I  hear  that  lay  alone, 
When  all  the  joy  was  all  mine  own ; 
When  nothing  of  more  common  kind 
Mingled  amid  the  transport  high, 
But  only  mine  the  joy  refined 
To  taste  that  soul-felt  witchery ! 
The  very  air  should  silent  be 
Sole  sharer  of  that  joy  with  me. 

And  yet,  'twere  wiser  to  deny 
Mine  ears  the  charm  of  minstrelsy, — 
Too  sweet  indulgence,  one  for  me 
Too  fraught  with  danger  and  defeat,— 
And  fly  whilst  flight  may  safety  be, 
Before  the  throbbing  pulses  beat,    « 
Before  the  thrall  of  music's  spell 
Binds  me  in  chains  I  love  too  well. 
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Bravo !  bravo  !"  cried  Lord  Fitnrlingtoo, 
awaking  from  his  sleep ;  "  Encore  !  encore  F 

"  Your  lordship  is  a  great  musical  aitoateur, 
I  perceive/'  said  Lord  Altamont ;  "only  a  little 
fatigued  with  your  journey.n 

"Just  so,  my  dear  lord.  Nothing  I  love 
so  much  as  the  opera;  I  am  quite  devoted 
to  music; — by  the  bye,  so  is  my  brother;  I 
must  ride  over  to  see  him  to-morrow ;  though, 
between  us,  I  believe  he  could  have  wished 
me  anywhere  but  where  I  was  when  first 
I  had  the  honour  of  coming  here.  Poor  St. 
Aubyn  !  that  belle  passion  of  his  for  Eliza- 
beth was  a  little  ridiculous,  to  be  sure;  but 
he's  an  excellent  fellow — I  like  him  exceed- 
ingly." 

Lord  Altamont  evaded  a  direct  reply,  and 
merely  said,  "  I  had  requested  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
to  do  me  the  pleasure  of  coming  here  to  meet 
you,  my  lord  ;  but  it  seems  there  is  a  press  of 
clerical  business  at  present,  which  prevents  his 
leaving  home." 

"  Humph  !"  said  Lord  Fitzarlington  :  "  I 
will  drive  Elizabeth  there  to-morrow,  and  save 
him  the  trouble  of  coming  to  us." 

"  You  are  very  condescending — very  good : 
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your  brother  may  well   be  proud  of  having 
such  a  relative."     Bows  were  interchanged. 

Miss  Elvin  interrupted  the  conversation  by 
saying  she  had  just  received   some  very  pre- 
cious flower-seeds  from  a  great  friend  of  hers 
residing  in  the  Mauritius,  and  begged  Lord 
Altamont's  acceptance  of  them.     She  had  been 
particularly  tender  and  assiduous  in  her  atten- 
tions of  late,  and,  encouraged  by  her  father, 
actually  aspired  to  becoming  Lady  Altamont. 
She  took  every  opportunity  of  declaring  that  a 
woman  ought  to  be  many  years  her  husband's 
junior;  that  she  had  ever  thought  that  young 
men  were  not   calculated   to   make  a  woman 
happy ;    and   that,   for  her  part,   she   should 
prefer   a  lover  who  was    greatly   her   senior. 
All    these    confidential   declarations   were  ac- 
companied  by   so    many  tender   glances,  and 
such  unwearied  watchings  of  Lord  Altamont's 
will  and  pleasure,  that  everybody  but  himself 
was  aware  of  her  design. 

Lord  Altamont,  however,  only  ascribed  the 
young  lady's  prepossession  to  an  invincible 
entrainement  in  his  favour;  and  although  he 
would  have  scorned  the  idea  of  marrying  any- 
body without  a  title,  not  an  heiress,  he  began 
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to  discover  that  Miss  Elvin  was  vastly  im- 
proved in  manner,  tbat  she  bad  got  rid  of  a 
certain  rural  roughness  which  had  disfigured 
her  charms,  and  that  now  the  beauty  of  her 
person  appeared  in  all  its  lustre ;— nay,  he  even 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  procuring  her 
father  a  title,  which  would  render  it  less  ob- 
jectionable for  him  to  make  her  his  wife.  He 
also  calculated  upon  the  fortune  she  would 
bring  him,  as  being  sufficient  to  support  her 
dignity,  without  detracting  from  that  which 
he  had  destined  for  Lady  Elizabeth  ; — in  short, 
his  head  was  turned. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,"  observed  Lord 
Fitzarlington  to  his  wife,  "  for  you  women 
to  remark  that  you  can  always  make  fools  of 
us,  especially  when  we  grow  old  :  but  as  it 
would  not  be  quite  convenient  for  you  and 
me  that  your  father  should  have  a  young  vnfty 
I  shall  write  to  Wynne  to  come  here.  I  know 
he  is  very  low  in  cash  at  present,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  him  to 
carry  off  the  prize,  whereby  we  shall  be  safe.'1' 

Lady  Fitzarlington  had  too  much  pride  to 
allow  her  father  to  be  ridiculed ;  but  she  had 
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too  much  prudence  not  to  enter  into  her  hus- 
band's plan,  and  Lord  Jacob  Wynne  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  the  Christmas  meeting 
at  the  castle. 

When  Lord  Fitzarlington  proposed  to  his 
wife  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  she  excused  herself  on  the  score 
of  feeling  unwell. 

"  Come,  come,  Elizabeth/'  said  his  lordship, 
"  that  won't  do.  You  have  some  qualm  of 
conscience  lurking  about  you  respecting  the 
clergyman  still,  I '  perceive ;  but,  upon  my 
honour,  I  am  not  jealous  —  not  in  the  least, 
I  assure  you :  St.  Aubyn  is  a  devilish  good 
fellow,  but  he  is  too  sentimental  to  be  dan- 
gerous. Though  you  women  pretend  to  like 
sentiment,  I  never  saw  one  of  you  that  was 
not  bored  by  whining.  So,  pray,  my  dear, 
do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  be  at  all  uneasy 
if  be  does  look  the  heart-broken,  and  that  you 
— as  you  ought  to  do — seem  touched :  I  know 
all  the  steps  of  this  affair,  and  shall  be  amused 
to  witness  your  first  meeting.'1 

Lady  Fitzarlington  looked  grave.     *'  I  never 
denied,"  she  said,  "  that  I  had  the  greatest  re- 
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spect  for  Mr.  St.  A  u  by  n— the  greatest  regard; 
but  your  wife  can  never  see  your  brother  in  any 
other  light  but  that  of  a  brother." 

"  Nay,  Elizabeth,  if  you  choose  to  be  so 
serious,  and  to  take  up  the  affair  in  so  conse- 
quential a  manner,  I  shall  begin  to  think  there 
was  something  more  between  you  than  I  have 
hitherto  thought.  But,11  he  added,  humming  a 
tune,  "  I  must  take  my  chance,  like  all  other 
good  men  and  true.  Well  I  will  you  go  with 
me  or  not  ?"  (opening  the  door.) 

"  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  choose." 

"  As  I  choose,  —  phoo  !"  and  he  shut  the 
door  after  him  with  considerable  violence. 

This  was  the  first  scene  approaching  to  a 
quarrel  which  this  newly-married  couple  had 
had  :  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  quarrel, 
but  it  verged  towards  that  questionable  ground 
on  which  quarrels  usually  commence.  There 
is  something  very  terrible  in  this  first  matri- 
monial jar ;  it  is  a  point  of  incalculable  con- 
sequence to  future  peace  in  the  conduct  of 
married  life;  and  let  all  women  remember, 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  keep  their  temper 
in  this  first  instance,  whatever  they  may  do 
afterwards.     It  is  also  well  to  recollect,  that, 
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even    in    the   most   fortunate    marriages,   the 
first  year  is  not  the  happiest.    There  is  much 
to  be  learnt  of  submission,  of  bending  the  will, 
in  minor  occasions  and  trivial  circumstances, 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  which  never  happen 
during    courtship.      And    then,   there  is  the 
surprise  of  finding  they  are  the  serving,  and 
not  the  served,  in  daily  occurrences,  to  which 
it  requires  infinite  wisdom  and  self-control  to 
submit.     Yet  this  is  much  easier  to  some  na- 
tures than  to  others ;  and  although  it  may  ap- 
pear paradoxical,   it   is  infinitely  less  difficult 
to   those  who   do   not.  passionately  love    than 
to  those  who  do.     The  latter  have  not  such 
an  altitude  to  fall  from,  when  they  enter  upon 
the  realities  of  life,  with  all  the  trials  of  temper 
and  all  the  infirmities  of  another  human  being 
to   bear  with,  as  those  who  supposed  perfec- 
tion  in   the  idol   of  their  worship,   and  who 
suddenly  have  the  veil  removed,  and  discover 
that  the  tissue  of  human  nature  is  uneven.     All 
this   takes  place   the  first  year   of  marriage ; 
let  that  year  be  well  and  wisely  passed,  particu- 
larly on  the  woman's  part,  and  the  rest  will 
probably  follow :    but   the   first  year  of  mar- 
riage is  not  the  happiest. 
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Lady  Fitzarlington  experienced  this,  and 
yet  it  was  hardly  possible  to  have  met  with 
a  better  tempered  man  than  her  husband ;  but 
ke  was  her  husband  :  it  was  her  duty  to 
form  her  habits  to  his,  to  be  subject  unto  him 
in  all  that  regards  the  arrangement  of  daily 
life ;  and  though  thi*  sounds  very  easy  in  the- 
ory, and  although  few  women  imagine  they  can 
fail  in  the  ready  compliance  with  such  gentle 
duty,  yet  the  fact  proves  it  is  otherwise. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  spared  all  further  discussion 
between  the  Fitzarlingtons  respecting  himself, 
by  coming  in  person  to  the  castle.  A  stranger 
would  have  perceived  no  change  when  he  ac- 
costed his  brother,  still  less  in  his  greeting 
Lady  Fitzarlington  :  nevertheless,  the  wife  and 
the  husband  both  knew  that  the  calm  he  as- 
sumed was  an  effort,  and  the  smile  factitious. 

Lady  Fitzarlington  was  the  first  to  recover 
her  self-possession  :  she  talked  of  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn's  garden,  of  his  library,  and  turned  the 
subjects  adroitly  on  topics  of  interest  which 
bore  no  reference  to  the  past.  Whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  women  are  wonderful 
creatures;  they  only  can  sweeten  life — they 
only  can  soften  asperities — they  only  can  recon- 
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rile  contending  interests — they  only  can  forget 
themselves  to  remember  others. 

When  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  alone,  after  this 
dreaded  interview,  he  felt  like  a  person  awak- 
ing from  a  dream ;  the  physical  tension  of 
his  nerves  relaxed,  and  he  was  unable  to  fix 
himself  to  any  collected  train  of  thought.  He 
could  not  speak  or  utter  a  sound.  It  was  a 
strange  suspension  of  life!  and  yet  he  had  a 
consciousness  that  if  any  person  came  into  the 
room  or  spoke  to  him,  he  could  not  reply, 
and  feared  that  such  person  would  discover 
the  cause  of  his  situation. 

And  it  chanced  even  so ;  Miss  Delamere 
entered  the  apartment :  she  paused,  and  seemed 
to  be  about  to  retreat ;  but  she  was  aware  he 
recognised  her,  and  forcing  herself  to  do  so, 
continued  to  approach. 

"  Gracious  Heaven !"  she  exclaimed,  seeing 
he  neither  moved  nor  spoke; — "What  is  the 
matter  ?  Are  you  not  well,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  ?" 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  and  sigh- 
ed heavily ;  then  at  last  he  said,  though  still 
speaking  with  effort,  "  Not  very  well — I  have 
worked  rather  hard  lately,  and  am  subject  to 
this  faintness. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Dela- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  circling  hours  in  mazy  dance 
Swift  to  eternity  advance, 
And  man  with  heedless  eye  beholds 
All  that  their  rapid  flight  unfolds. 


Riot  and  Mirth,  sworn  foes  to  thought, 
In  all  their  tempting  lures  are  brought, 
And  at  the  close  of  every  year 
Hosts  of  assailing  pleasures  near 
From  virtue  draw  the  wavering  mind, 
Making  the  eye  of  conscience  blind ; 
And  yet  before  this  globe  has  paced 
Its  annual  round,  may  be  effaced 
The  brilliant  dreams  that  now  arise, 
Of  fruitful  scenes,  unclouded  skies, — 
And  all  the  hopes  of  bliss  outspread 
Perhaps  be  overcast,  decay'd, 
And  e'en  the  hearts  that  framed  them  dead. 

The  New  Year— MS.  C.  B. 

"  The  last  day  of  the  year  !"  who  can  pro- 
nounce these  words  and  not  pause  on  the  page 
of  life  ?     The    coming  year  —  to  many   how 
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replete  with  brilliant  expectations,  bow.  peo- 
pled with  hope,  and  busy  scenes,  which  cany 
them  forward  buoyant  on  the  wave  of  time, 
to  make  shipwreck,  it  may  be,  of  felicity !     To 
others  how  mournful  is  a  retrospection  erf  the 
past,  how  colourless  the  anticipation  of  their 
future!     When  the  heart  has  been  lacerated 
by  past   sorrows,  even  though  the  sorrows, 
together  with  the  persons  who  have  occasioned 
them,  exist  perhaps  no  longer,  still  the  effects 
they  have  produced  can  never  be  obliterated 
or  remedied— "we  must,"  as  the  old  woman  so 
forcibly  said   in   the  workhouse,    "  we    must 
bide  and  suffer.'1     Something  of  this  making 
up  of  accounts  —  something  of    this  glance 
backward  and  forward  on  our  career  of  life, 
as  the  sand  of  the  old  year  runs  out,  comes  to 
all  in  despite  of  themselves. 

As  Lord  Altamont  sat  in  his  study  on  the 
last  evening  of  18 — ,  an  unwelcome  host  of 
visions  flitted  before  him.  Many  times  had 
the  remembrance  of  his  attendance  at  the 
dying  bed  of  Clarkson  come  over  him,  with 
a  crowd  of  recollections  connected  with  it ;  and 
one  compunctious  visiting,  which  he  could  not 
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get  rid  of,  remained  stationary — that  was  his 
having  promised  to  seek  out  Clarkson's  natural 
child,  and  restore  to  her  the  money  which  he 
had  left  in  Levy's  hands  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  was  a  story  that  he  did  not  wish  to  bring 
forward ;  and,  like  many  things  we  half  wish 
to  do,  yet  leave  undone,  Lord  Altamont  had 
suffered  the  matter  to  drop  into  abeyance, 
always  intending  at  some  future  moment  to 
give  it  his  attention. 

But  "  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ;"  it 
is  the  gulf  into  which  foul  and  fair  are  thrust 
away  together  out  of  sight,  yet  not  wholly 
forgotten;  for  in  the  present  moment,  when 
everything  was  apparently  smiling  around  Lord 
Altamont,  this  thought  arose  to  cloud  all  his 
brilliant  prospects — he  had  not  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  a  dying  man. 

From  these  reflections  Lord  Altamont  was 
summoned  by  the  striking  of  a  clock,'  which 
announced  the  hour  when  he  usually  met  his 
family  at  tea :  and  this  evening  Lady  Thomas 
and  her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Shughborough,  and 
Lord  Jacob  Wynne,  had  joined  the  family 
circle ;   so   that   he  made  an   effort   to   drive 
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these  troublesome  recollections  away,  and  to 
appear  among  the  persons  assembled  with  an 
air  of  joyousness  suited  to  the  occasion. 

Lady  Thomas  had  settled  it  in  her  own 
mind,  (as  good  mammas  will  often  do,)  that 
Mr.  Delamere,  after  all,  was  no  bad  specula- 
tion for  a  young  lady ;  and  she  came  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  siege  in  person.  For  this 
reason,  she  contrived  to  hedge  him  in  a 
corner  from  which  she  knew  he  could  not 
escape  without  walking  along  the  room,  which, 
she  was  aware,  he  always  avoided.  She  af- 
fected to  consult  him  respecting  an  addition 
she  was  building  'to  her  country-house,  and 
besought  him  to  come  and  spend  some  days 
with  her,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  better 
judge ;  she  had  also  a  new  rondo  to  show  him, 
which  Miss  Thomas  had  herself  composed, 
with  an  accompaniment  for  the  violoncello: 
"  And  although,"1  added  Lady  Thomas,  "  she 
had  been  far  from  well,  (poor  Amelia!  she 
was  a  girl  of  great  sensibility,)  still  she  never 
neglected  her  accomplishments.  Since  Miss 
Elvin's  marriage,  indeed,  her  spirits  had  been 
very  low ;  for  they  were  more  than  sisters, 
such  dear  friends !  that,  much  as  she  rejoiced 
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in  Lady  Davenport's  good  fortune,  she  could 
not  but  feel  the  privation  occasioned  by  her 
absence." — Now  it  happened  that  these  two 
gentle  doves  hated  each  other  very  cordially. 

Mr.  Delamere  listened  with  great  impa- 
tience to  the  effusions  of  the  manoeuvring 
Lady  Thomas,  while  his  eyes  were  constantly 
pursuing  Lady  Fitzarlington. 

Lady  Thomas  at  last  perceived  this,  and 
suddenly  stopping,  she  said,  "  Another  time, 
Mr.  Delamere,  will  do  as  well."  Then  moving 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  she  sat  down 
to  consider  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Lord 
Jacob  Wynne  was  deeply  engaged  with  Miss 
Elvin  at  chess;  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  turning  over 
some  music;  Lord  Altamont  comparing  his 
time-keepers ;  Dr.  Scudamore  giving  the  com- 
parative weights  of  the  two  last  haunches  of 
venison,  and  Mr.  Kruidner  raving  over  the 
beauties  of  an  uncut  volume. 

Miss  Delamere  sat  by  her  cousin  Lady 
Fitzarlington,  and  appeared  to  regard  her  with 
all  the  affectionate  admiration  which  she  had 
ever  entertained  for  her.  Who  can  know  the 
foldings  of  the  heart  ?  Was  it  that  jealousy  no 
longer  influenced  her,  now  that  her  cousin  had 
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become  a  wife  ?  or  was  it  that  her  gentle  na- 
ture could  not  long  harbour  indifference  to 
those  she  had  once  loved,  when  their  presence, 
together  with  the  recollection  of  past  friendship, 
combined  to  renew  the  spell  ? 

44  It  is  about  our  usual  hour  for  retiring,* 
observed  Lord  Altamont ;  "  but,  in  honour  of 
the  season,  we  must  see  the  Old  Year  out, 
and  the  New  Year  in." 

"  And  drink  of  the  wassail  bowl,"  observed 
Dr.  Scudamore  in  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Shugh- 
borough :  "  that  is  a  good  custom  which  my 
lord  always  keeps  up." 

"  In  the  mean  while,"  said  Lord  Altamont, 
"  let  us  once  more  perform  some  of  the  choice 
catches  and  glees  which  we  used  to  sing:  I 
think  our  whole  orchestra,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, are  assembled.  —  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  I 
hope  you  have  not  forgotten  your  skill  in  the 
delightful  art  ?  I  observe  you  have  got  the 
book  in  your  hands,  where  that  charming  part 
for  the  two  voices  is  introduced  in  the  midst 
of  the  glee,  producing  a  peculiar  effect,  out 
of  common  usance,  but  singularly  agreeable." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  said  he  had  not  sung  for 
months;  but  his  apologies  were  not  received, 
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and  when  Lady  Fitzarlington  asked  him  in 
her  sweetest  tone  of  voice,  "  Will  you  not 
sing  with  your  new  sister  7"  he  assented.  It 
seemed  as  though  her  nature  was  much 
changed — all  she  did  and  said  was  so  gentle, 
so  almost  humble,  particularly  when  she  ad- 
dressed Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  that  her  manner  pro- 
duced a  similar  feeling  upon  him,  and  t\e 
forgot  that  he  had  reason  to  be  offended  with 
her,  and  that  she  had  cast  a  gloom  over  his 
existence. 

They  sang  together — their  voices  blended  in 
one  — their. hearts  were  in  their  voices;  and 
when  they  ended  singing,  he  whispered  her, 
"  Never  ask  me  to  sing  again,  Lady  Fitz- 
arlington —  this  is  the  last  time." 

"  Nay,  not  so,"  she  replied ;  "  many,  many 
happy  days  are  in  store  for  us." 

"  There  are  none  for  *we,"  he  replied,  and 
retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  where  he 
fancied  himself  concealed  from  observation. 

Lord  Fitzarlington  approached  his  wife. 
"  Elizabeth,"  he  said,  affecting  to  speak  with 
an  indifference  he  did  not  feel,  "  St.  Aubyn 
sings  well;  but  the  world  is  ill-natured,  and 
although  I  never  could  be  jealous,  especially 
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upon  a  subject,  — "  My  lord,"  (addressing 
Lord  Fitzarlington,)  "  I  have  an  especial  fa- 
vour to  entreat  of  your  lordship :  it  is,  that 
you  would  refresh  my  honoured  patron's  me- 
mory— Lord  Altamont's,  I  mean  — concerning 
a  small  living  which  he  always  promised  me 
should  become  mine  at  the  demise  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent.  Now,  my  lord,  seeing  that 
the  worthy  Mr.  Barlowe  has  long  been  in  a 
declining  state,  I  may  reasonably  hope — Hem  ! 
hem !  hem  ! — that  is  to  say,  I  mean,  I  may  fear 
— -I  may  soon  hear  of  his  going  to  the  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.  Should  the 
loss  of  so  excellent  a  man,  my  own  very  parti- 
cular friend  too,  unfortunately  occur,  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  as  well  fitted  as  another  to  fill  his 
place;  though  certainly  few,  very  few,  can 
boast  of  his  merits.  It  is  true,  the  promise 
has  been  made  to  me  verbally ;  yet,  as  we  are 
all  mortal,  and  there  is  no  saying  who  may  be 
first  called,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me 
to  have  it  under  Lord  Altamont's  hand,  that, 
whatever  might  befall  his  lordship— of  which 
Heaven  defend  the  chance !— I  might  still  be 
certain  of  obtaining  the  living.     A  word  from 
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your  lordship  is  all-powerful,  and  it  ia  for 
this  reason  I  have  now  taken  the  liberty  of  lay- 
ing my  suit  before  you.* 

"  Certainly,*  replied  Lord  Fitzarlington, 
with  affected  gravity,  "  it  is  but  prudent  to 
look  at  contingencies,  and  secure  one's  interest 
against  adverse  accidents  if  it  be  possible: 
depend  upon  my  serving  you,  dootor,  if  it 
lies  in  my  power* 

Oh,  my  lord,  there  is  no  if  in  this  case* 
Well,  then,  rest  assured  of  my  speaking 
in  your  favour ;*  and  he  walked  away  to  his 
brother,  saying,  "  What  an  old  leech  Dr.  Scu- 
damore  is  !  Remember,  if  good  old  Mr.  Bar- 
lowe  dies,  never  let  him  get  preferred  to  the 
living.  But  we  will  have  some  fun  with  him 
to-night ;  I  will  make  him  royally  drunk  before 
I  have  done  with  him.* 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  smiled,  but  said,  "  Indeed, 
Fitzarlington,  that  man  is  one  of  those  who 
does  no  honour  to  his  profession  ;  but  because 
there  are  a  few  such,  I  should  not  like  to  take 
a  part  in  setting  him  up  for  ridicule." 

"  Phoo !  phoo!  nonsense!  It  is  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  and  we  are  all  horridly  dull: 
I  will  have  some  fun.    I  say,  Wynne,  let  us 
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make  that  old  codger  mortal.  Now  mind, 
do  you  ply  him  with  wine  and  ale;  as  fast 
as  one  bumper  toast  is  down,  propose  another." 

Lord  Jacob,  already  elevated  with  wine  and 
love,  entered  warmly  into  the  joke ;  and  the 
refreshments  were  brought  in  in  greater  pro- 
fusion than  usual,  in  honour  of  Christmas. 
The  wassail-bowl  made  its  appearance  upon 
a  silver  salver,  and  was  first  presented  to  Lord 
Altamont,  who,  standing  up,  and.  bowing  to 
the  company,  wished  them  all  the  blessings 
of  health  and  happiness,  merry  Christmasses 
and  happy  New  Years  without  end. 

"  The  same  to  you,  my  lord,"  echoed  from 
voice  to  voice  as  the  bowl  went  round ;  and 
when  it  came  to  Dr.  Scudamore,  he  quaffed  a 
draught  that  seemed  to  have  no  end.  Every- 
body laughed,  even  Lord  Altamont. 

"  Let  them  laugh  that  win,"  said  the  jocose 
doctor :  "  the  excellent  smoked  ham  I  ate 
to-day  has  made  me  so  thirsty  that  I  could 
drink  the  river." 

"  Drink,  and  welcome,"  said  Lord  Alta- 
mont, making  him  a  low  bow  :  "  I  am  happy 
that  you  approve  of  the  cup." 

"  It  is  not  quite  so  good,"  replied  the  doc- 
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tor,  "  as  it  used  to  be  in  CUrkson's  time ;  but 
it  will  do,  it  will  do." 

Lord  Altamont  stared  with  surprise  at  this 
familiar  speech ;  but  was  soon  aware  that  the 
beverage  had  overcome  the  doctor,  and,  in 
consideration  of  Christmas-time,  seemed  will- 
ing to  pass  the  matter  over  in  silence ;  when, 
unfortunately,  being  garrulously  inclined,  the 
doctor  continued  to  follow  up  the  idea  he  had 
started,  and  went  on  to  say, — "  Yes,  I  remem- 
ber the  ale  of  which  Clarkson  superintended 
the  brewing  in  18 — :  that  was,  as  Hamlet  says, 
'  no  more  to  be  compared  to  this  than  I  to 
Hercules ;'  there  was  a  fulness  of  flavour,  a 
potency  in  that  liquor,  which  the  present  wants. 
— Yes,  Clarkson  was  a  very  odd  man,  the 
servants  told  strange  stories  about  him  ;  but  be 
certainly  understood  brewing, — does  not  your 
lordship  think  so  ?  Poor  man !  his  death  was, 
like  his  life,  somewhat  mysterious.  It  is  said 
he  never  recovered  the  accusation  of  that 
villain  Bandy  Dick,  although  he  was  quite 
cleared  of  the  crime ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
that  and  other  passages  in  his  existence,  it  is 
rumoured,  went  hard  with  his  conscience.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  have  a  troubled  conscience, 
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your  lordship  knows  !  And  so  poor  Clarkson 
died  somewhere  in  an  obscure  garret,  i\obody 
knows  exactly  when  or  where,  I  believe,-— did 
your  lordship  ever  chance  to  hear  ?" 

"  Poor  Doctor  Scudamore,"  whispered  Lord 
Altamont  to  Lord  Fitzarlington,  "is  surely 
drunk  !  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  torrent  of 
unaccountable  nonsense  uttered  by  any  man 
in  his  senses  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  very  often,"  replied  Lord  Fitz- 
arlington,— "  much  worse  than  that.  It  is  only 
his  respect  for  the  ale  that  makes  him  entertain 
such  a  tender  reminiscence  of  Clarkson." 

"Put  an  end  to  this  somewhat  too  much 
of  conviviality,  my  dear  lord,  I  pray  you  \  for, 
after  all,  Doctor  Scudamore  is  my  chaplain, 
and  I  should  not  like  the  servants  to  have 
cause  to  treat  him  with  disrespect." 

But,  instead  of  attending  to  this  command, 
Lord  Fitzarlington  winked  to  Lord  Jacob 
Wynne,  who  proposed  a  toast  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  style,  which  was  to  be  drunk  with 
three  times  three  to  the  health  of  the  new-mar- 
ried couple.  "  Come,  Mr.  Kruidner,  you  do  not 
fill  your  glass ;  you  will  not  be  a  match  for 
your  friend  the  doctor  if  you  do  not  make  up 
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your  lee- way.  And  Mr.  Sh  ughborough,  here  *s 
to  your  favourite  Butterfly ;  may  she  be  sue* 
cessful  at  the  next  Derby  !" 

"  You  "11  excuse  me,  my  lord,"  interrupted 
Lord  Altamont ;  "  but  I  am  not  exactly  ac- 
customed to  drink  to  my  daughter's  health 
together  with  horses  and  hounds.'*1 

"  Oh !  a  thousand  million  of  pardons !  cer- 
tainly not,  certainly  not — the  one  after  the 
other,  by  all  means :  it  was  only  the  hilarity 
of  the  moment  which  could  make  me  jumble 
things  so  improperly  together — the  one  after 
the  other,  by  all  means,"  he  repeated,  lisping 
rather  more  than  usual ;  and  the  glasses  were 
replenished  and  emptied  to  the  healths  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Fitzarlington,  followed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Shughborough's  favourite  filly. 

"  Come,  come,  St.  Aubyn,  don't  be  so  wise. 
It's  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  my  boy ;  don't 
be  a  kill-joy, — drink,  drink,"'  said  his  brother. 

"  And  now,"  said  Lord  Altamont,  rising 
and  holding  up  his  hand,  "  hark  !  the  clock 
strikes ;"  and  he  counted  twelve.  "  Old  Year, 
farewell !  New  Year,  welcome !  to  all  health 
and  felicity  !" — a  bow — and  then  the  cup  was 
drained. 
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Some  few  looked  grave.  A  tear  stood  in 
Miss  Delamere's  eyes  :  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  looked 
steadily  at  Lady  Fitzarlington — she  sank  con- 
fused under  his  gaze :  Mr.  Delamere  seemed 
to  be  in  one  of  his  wildest  moods,  and  Lady 
Thomas  was  sentimental :  Miss  Thomas  co- 
pied her  mamma's  humour:  Mr.  Shughbo- 
rough's  countenance  was  immovable. 

A  kind  of  mingled  solemnity  and  ridicule 
pervaded  the  whole  scene;  when  suddenly 
Dr.  Scudamore  started  up,  and  with  difficulty 
supporting  himself  by  catching  hold  of  Mr. 
Kruidner's  arm,  said,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
there  is  one  toast  I  must  request  you  to  do  me 
the  honour  to  drink— My  worthy  friend  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barlowe.  I  am  afraid  he  cannot 
lotog  survive;  but  it  occurs  to  me  it  is  only, 
as  it  were,  a  forestalling  of  the  respect  I 
shall  ever  entertain  for  his  memory  when  it 
pleases  Providence  to  remove  him  and  to  place 
me  in  his  living. — Your  lordship  recollects 
your  promise  ?" 

Here  everybody  burst  out  laughing. — "  It 
strikes  me,  therefore,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
(nothing  daunted,)  "  that  it  would  be  but  decent 
in  me  to  drink  that  excellent  man's  health." 
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daughter's  stiff-laced  figure  and  iron  curls ; 
although  they  were  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  Petit  Courrier  des  Dames  for  the  very  last 
month.  Some  hidden  reason,  she  thought,  lurk- 
ed under  this  extraordinary  bad  taste ;  nor  was 
she  tardy  in  suspecting  that  it  was  an  undue 
degree  of  attachment  for  his  cousin  which 
made  him  thus  insensible  to  her  Amelia. 

"  Very  shocking  indeed  !n  she  said  to  her- 
self; "but  we  do  see  such  things  I  Well, 
it  does  not  matter.  Lady  Fitzarlington  is  too 
proud  to  forget  herself,  and  so  he  must  of 
consequence  forget  her  :  and  then,  my  Amelia, 
lovely,  young,  and  fresh,  will  take  her  due 
place,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  a  match  at  last. 
You  know,  my  dear  Amelia,"  addressing  her 
daughter,  "  although  Mr.  Delamere  is  some*' 
times  rather  peculiar  in  his  manner,  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly clever.  He  is  in  the  direct  line  to 
the  Altamdnt  property,  and  he  does  very  gene- 
rous things  every  now  and  then,  and  has  an 
excellent  heart :  and  as  to  his  leg  being  a  little 
defective,  really  it  is  nothing  at  all ;  he  leaps 
about  with  such  a  distinguished  air,  if  I  were  a 
young  woman,  I  should  think  it  rather  graceful 
than  otherwise :  what  do  you  think,  Amelia  ?" 
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Really,  mamma,  it  does  not  much  signify 
what  I  think,"  replied  the  sweet  Amelia,  some- 
what sourly ;  "  for  Mr.  Delamere  will  never 
marry — his  whole  soul  is  still  fixed  on  Lady 
Fitzarlington." 

"  Oh,  Amelia,  that  is  all  nonsense ;  you  will 
see  very  shortly  he  will  be  at  your  feet.™ 

"  La,  mamma !"  (half  crying,)  "  I  wonder 
how  you  can  persist  in  those  romantic  hopes. 
This  is  about  the  hundredth  time  you  have 
predicted  the  same  thing,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  that  old  French  count,  I  never  had  a 
proposal  yet.  It  is  very  provoking  in  you  to 
be  always  reminding  one  of  one's  disappoint- 
ment s." 

"  Nay,  dear  Amelia,  I  am  sure,  love,  you 
know  how  much  I  have  always  indulged  you 
— always  done  everything  you  wished,  and 
this  is  a  very  unkind  return." 

"  Yes,  you  have  spoiled  me,  mamma,  and 
you  may  reap  the  fruits  of  it,"  answered  the 
sweet  Amelia ;  and  the  mother  and  daughter 
closed  their  eyes  in  sorrow  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  first  was  exerted  by  an  amiable  cause, 
though  originating  in  a  weakness  of  character ; 
the  latter,   by  selfish   motives   alone.     If  the 
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hearts  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  could 
have  been  as  thoroughly  sifted  as  those  of  the 
few  individuals  above  described,  much  would 
have  been  discovered  to  prove  that  happiness 
and  misery  are  more  equally  distributed  than 
a  cursory  and  partial  glance  would  lead  one 
to  imagine. 

A  few  days  after,  it  was  announced  in  the 
Salisbury  paper,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scudamore 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  after  eating  a  hearty  supper  ; 
and  the  paragraph  closed  by  asserting  that 
"The  doctor  was  a  man  universally  esteemed 
for  his  piety  and  learning ;  he  had  been  early 
selected  by  Lord  Altamont  (whose  discernment 
was  well  known  in  the  choice  of  his  retinue 
and  dependants)  to  be  one  of  his  lordship's 
domestic  chaplains ;  and  his  loss  will  be  long 
felt  in  the  family  and  neighbourhood.     He  was 

buried  at  - ,    and  the  funeral    service   was 

performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barlowe,  his  most 
particular  friend.*' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Say,  when,  to  bridle  soft  delight, 
That  hand  has  chanced  with  mine  to  meet, 

How  could  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
A  sigh  so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  1 

O  say, — but  no,  it  must  not  be ; 

Adieu  !  a  long,  a  long  adieu ! 

Yet  still  methinks  you  frown  on  me, 

Or  never  could  I  fly  from  you. 

Rogers. 

Whatever  affection  we  may  meet  with  from 
others,  whatever  devotion  we  may  feel  in  our 
love  towards  them,  there  is  none,  for  tender- 
ness and  truth  and  durability,  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  passions  and  affections,  which  can 
compare  with  that  which  exists  between  parent 
and  child.  Lady  Fitzarlington  felt,  when  she 
bade  her  father  adieu,  that  he  did  love  her 
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above  all  else ;  and  this  belief,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  awoke  an  answering  sentiment  in  her 
breast.  Whatever  might  be  his  harshness  to 
others,  he  had  never  shown  any  harshness  to 
her;  whatever  might  be  his  pompous  pride, 
it  took  a  reflection  from  a  better  and  gentler 
feeling,  when  he  gazed  with  the  heart's  full 
glow  of  fondness  on  his  daughter. 

Lord  Fitzarlington,  however,  was  impatient 
to  visit  his  villa  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  to 
give  some  orders  respecting  repairs  and  al- 
terations that  were  to  be  made  in  his  yacht 
for  the  ensuing  spring ;  so  a  day  was  fixed  for 
their  departure  from  Altamont  Castle,  and 
Lady  Fitzarlington  prepared  to  accompany 
him. 

The  arrogance  of  Lady  Fitzarlington's  girl- 
ish  manner  had  given  place  to  the  thoughtful 
and  more  subdued  demeanour  of  the  wife. 
It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  how  much  the 
moral  character  changes  after  marriage ;  even 
the  frivolous  become  less  so,  at  least  for  a 
time.  Holiest  and  happiest  of  ties,  if  duly  ob- 
served, yet  not  devoid  of  trial — no,  not  from 
the  first  moment.  It  is  mystical,  and  cannot 
be  infringed  upon  without  sorrow ;  wherever  it 
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teasing  with  his  peculiarities,  which  gained 
strength  daily,  and  it  required  the  good  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  good  temper  of  Miss  Dela- 
mere  to  make  her  endure  the  unremitting 
minutiae  of  torment  to  which  he  subjected 
her. 

Dr.  Scudamore,  when  alive,  Lord  Altamont 
had  always  regarded  with  contempt ;  but  Dr. 
Scudamore  dead,  was  become  in  his  idea  a  man 
of  infinite  merit,  whose  value  could  not  be  re- 
placed. He  had  indeed  rung  the  bell  and 
snuffed  the  candles  with  infinite  exactitude  at 
the  moment  required;  and  when  Lord  Alta- 
mont could  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  rising  to 
look  for  his  spectacles,  Dr.  Scudamore  had 
.  ascertained  the  precise  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  according  to  the  oracular  clock,  which 
never  could  go  wrong.  He  had  also  noted 
down  in  his  tablets  the  exact  weight  of  all  the 
venison  which  had  been  killed  for  many  years 
in  his  lordship's  park  ;  and,  in  short,  was  a  sort 
of  vade-mecum*  bound  in  calf-skin,  gilt  and 
lettered  at  the  back,  which  being  no  longer 
there  as  a  book  of  reference,  Lord  Altamont 
discovered  to  have  been  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure, and  never  ceased  to  remind  his  present 
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household,  by  implication,  of  their  vast  in- 
feriority. 

But  Lord  Altamont  was  not  the  only  man 
or  woman  in  the  world  who  was  guilty  of  the 
same  injustice :  what  is  taken  away  is  always 
the  best  of  our  possessions ;  what  is  left,  the 
worst.  Poor  human  nature  !  if  the  faults  and 
vices  of  each  other  will  not  teach  wisdom,  it  is 
a  hopeless  case  for  us. 

To  relieve  the  unpleasant  monotony  of  the 
castle  life,  Mr.  Dam  pier  arrived.  He  declared, 
in  his  open,  natural  way,  there  was  not  abetter 
place  for  woodcocks,  search  the  country  round ; 
and  then  he  added,  addressing  Lord  Altamont, 
"  Your  lordship  knows  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Delamere,  and  am  really  anxious 
to  know  how  he  is,  for  I  thought  he  never 
would  have  recovered  the  dreadful  illness  which 
seized  him  shortly  after  your  departure  from 
London.  You  have  no  idea  how  exceedingly 
he  suffered :  had  it  not  beep  for  that  excellent 
Mrs.  Brown's  unremitting  attentions,  I  think 
he  never  would  have  got  over  it.  Her  ser- 
vices were  valuable,  not  merely  during  the 
height  of  his  fever,  but  afterwards,  when 
debility  rendered  it  necessary  to  tend  him  like 
a  child." 
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Lord  Altamont  thought  there  was  more  of 
this  than  was  necessary,  especially  as  no  re- 
ference was  made  to  himself.  "  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly improper,"  he  observed,  "that  no 
member  of  my  family  made  me  acquainted 
with  my  nephew's  situation :  and  his  sister,  too, 
my  niece,  was,  I  think,  treated  with  great  dis- 
respect on  the  occasion,  to  say  no  worse  of  it. 
I  should  have  conceived,  Mr.  Dampier,  that 
as  soon  as  his  illness  became  known  to  you, 
you  would  have  immediately  informed  me." 

Lord  Altamont  never  allowed  to  any  one 
that  he  had  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Markham, 
informing  him  of  his  nephew's  illness;  first, 
because  he  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
attend  to  a  summons  coming  through  such  a 
medium  as  an  unknown  apothecary,  and  chiefly 
because  he  conceived  that  Mr.  Delamere's  ma- 
lady originated  in  a  cause  which  he  cared  not 
to  investigate,  and  concerning  the  issue  of 
which  he  did  not  feel  much  interested ;  —  if  he 
did  not  positively  wish  his  death,  he  would  not 
have  sorrowed  much  had  it  so  been  ordered. 

"  Indeed,  Lord  Altamont,  I  should  have 
done  so,  had  not  my  friend  in  the  first  instance 
entreated  me  to  spare  his  sister's  feelings  and 
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yours ;  and  his  recovery,  though  slow,  was  un- 
interrupted after  I  joined  him." 

"  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Dampier,  you  meant 
well :  let  us  waive  the  subject — it  is  a  painful 
one  to  me,  and  my  poor  niece  has  never  re- 
covered her  spirits  since." 

Mr.  Dampier  looked  earnestly  at  Ethel, 
and  replied,  "  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  Miss 
Delamere  does  look  much  thinner." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  attempting  to  smile,  "  I 
shall  do  very  well  for  all  that  remains  for  me 
to  do  in  the  world." 

There  was  nothing  of  pettishness  in  her  man- 
ner of  speaking,  but  a  deep  dejection,  that 
rendered  her  more  interesting  than  ever  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Dampier. 

Day  after  day  glided  away,  and  Mr.  Dam- 
pier always  found  some  excuse  to  leave  his 
field  sports  and  return  to  the  castle,  where  he 
sought  out  Miss  Delamere,  and  endeavoured  to 
interest  her  in  some  new  music,  or  else  he 
would  offer  to  read  to  her,  and,  in  short,  be- 
came so  much  her  companion,  that  if  anything 
prevented  his  usual  attendance,  she  missed  him 
and  felt  more  lonely  than  usual.  If  ever 
woman  was  free  from  coquetry,  it  was  Miss 
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Delamere;  but  she  gladly  leaned  towards  an 
amiable  object,  whose  endeavours  to  please  her 
were  unremitting,  at  a  time  too  when  the  ex- 
ceeding wildness  of  her  brother's  behaviour  ren- 
dered it  almost  necessary  for  her  to  have  some 
one  in  whom  she  could  confide,  and  with  whom 
she  could  consult,  respecting  his  welfare.  It  was 
a  subject  she  never  could  bring  herself  to  speak 
upon  to  her  uncle ;  and  yet  the  consciousness 
that  there  were  times  when  she  almost  feared 
for  his  reason,  made  her  cling  to  the  only 
person  who  was  his  friend,  and  who  appeared 
really  to  entertain  the  warmest  affection  for 
him.  This  mutual  point  of  interest  gave  to 
their  conversations  a  degree  of  mystery  which 
added  to  their  intimacy :  but  while  Miss  De- 
lamere's  preoccupied  heart  secured  her  from 
all  danger,  Mr.  Dampier  became  every  day 
more  attached,  and,  to  use  a  common-place 
phrase,  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
before  he  knew  that  he  was  in  the  way  of  being 
enamoured. 

Love  generally  takes  its  hue  from  the  object 
by  which  it  is  inspired.  Miss  Delamere  was 
so  gentle,  so  reasonable,  so  pure,  that  to  love 
her  was  to  love  virtue.     Mr.  Dampier,  to  judge 
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him  by  a  common  but  questionable  standard 
of  merit,  was  no  worse  than  his  neighbours; 
but  he  had  had  hitherto  no  fixed  principles 
of  right  and  wrong ;  he  acted  upon  impulses : 
these  were  frequent  and  naturally  good,  but 
they  could  not  be  depended  upon;  and  be 
lived,  as  most  persons  do  live,  by  accident 

In  Miss  Delamere* s  growing  intimacy  with 
him,  she  soon  discovered  this  fact ;  and  without 
affecting  to  reform  the  world,  she  felt  bound, 
in  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  to  do  what  good 
she  could  spiritually,  as  well  as  personally, 
to  those  who  came  within  the  circle  of  her  in- 
fluence. Her  conversations  with  Mr.  Dam  pier 
became  long,  and  earnest  on  her  part :  they 
were  purely  dictated  by  friendship,  and  a 
Christian  desire  of  doing  good ;  but  he  trans- 
lated them  into  another  sentiment — he  coloured 
her  kindness  with  the  hue  of  his  own  feelings, 
and  at  length  declared  to  her  that  she  was 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  seen  whom  he 
could  love,  esteem,  and  honour  sufficiently  to 
wish  for  as  a  wife. 

Miss  Delamere  had  had  a  few  misgivings 
that  this  would  be  the  conclusion  of  their  in- 
timacy, and  she  had  withdrawn,   as  much  as 
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she  could,  from  his  society  :  but  there  was 
always  something  to  be  said  respecting  her 
brother,  which  gave  him  an  excuse  for  meet- 
ing her  again  ;  and  when  he  actually  pro- 
posed to  her,  she  felt  unfeigned  regret  at  the 
idea  of  giving  him  pain  by  the  refusal  she 
was  determined  to  make. 

"I  trust,  Mr.  Dampier,"  she  said,  "that 
I  have  never  given  you  cause  to  accuse  me 
of  coquetry ;  and  since,  unfortunately,  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  select  me  above 
other  women,  in  a  way  to  which  I  cannot 
reply  too  favourably,  I  think  I  owe  it  to 
your  preference,  and  to  my  own  character,  to 
tell  you  what  I  have  never  told  to  any  one, — 
namely,  that  my  heart  is  engaged  to  a  person 
who  never  can  and  never  will  return  the  sen- 
timent. Therefore,  in  as  far  as  I  know  myself, 
or  as  mortals  may  answer  for  their  resolves, 
I  believe  I  shall  not  marry.  To  walk  on  in 
the  quiet  path  Providence  appoints  to  me— 
to  live  for  others  and  forget  myself  as  far 
as  I  can  do  so — this  is  the  lot  which  I  am 
prepared  to  bear,  these  are  the  duties  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  fulfil.  Let  me  hope  you 
will  receive  this  my   confidence  as  a  mark  of 
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sincere  friendship  ;  and  believe  that  I  shall 
ever  feel  a  lively  interest  in  your  happiness- 
Come  as  it  may,  the  cutting  off  a  hope  is  a 
pang  which  time  only  can  heal :  nothing  pre- 
pares us  for  disappointment — it  must  be  borne ; 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  preparation  for  mortifica- 
tion or  grief  of  any  kind." 

Mr.  Dampier  was  convinced  that  he  must 
resign  all  idea  of  success  for  the  present ;  but 
there  was  that  in  her  confession  which  encou* 
raged  him  to  think  it  possible  that  a  time 
would  come  when  his  constancy  and  his  de- 
voted attachment  might  plead  for  him  success- 
fully. "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  should  be  satis- 
fied to  be  even  the  successor  in  such  a  heart 
as  hers ;" — but  to  herself  he  expressed  nothing 
of  these  thoughts,  and  received  his  sentence 
with  submission. 

To  a  mind  and  heart  like  Ethel's,  there  was 
a  sentiment  of  deep  regret  at  having  unwit- 
tingly occasioned  pain ;  and  when  she  saw  him 
leave  the  castle,  she  could  not  avoid  shedding 
tears. 

"  You  may  well  weep,  Ethel,"  said  her  bro- 
ther, as  he  came  into  her  presence  unawares. 
"  What  fools  women   are !    they  never  know 
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what  they  would  be  at.  And  so  you  have  re- 
fused my  friend!  Well,  you  may  wait  long 
enough  before  such  another  man  as  he  is  pro- 
poses to  you.  People  like  James  Dampier 
are  rare  in  this  vile  world  of  ours :  he  is  a 
noble,  independent  man ;  and  he  is  one  who 
would  readily  have  conformed  to  your  views, 
and  fixed  his  creed  upon  yours.  Well,  Ethel, 
I  am  sorry  you  have  rejected  such  a  chance 
of  happiness ;  for  the  woman  who  marries 
Dampier  will  have  one  of  the  most  straight- 
forward, open-hearted,  kind  husbands  in  the 
world.  But  I  know  how  it  is  :  poor  silly  thing ! 
you  are  waiting  for  the  realisation  of  a  dream 
that  has  no  foundation  in  truth;  you  are  secret- 
ly worshipping  an  idol  that  will  never  hear  your 
prayers.  Our  visions,  dear  sister,  are  deceiving 
lights,  that  lead  us  on  to  our  destruction  ;  our 
idols  are  always  broken  in  pieces  before  our 
eyes." 

"  Brother  !  Albert !  and  is  it  from  you  that 
I  receive  these  lessons  ?  Have  we  then  changed 
characters  ?  But  no, — I  believe  it  is  ever  thus : 
we  can  judge  sanely  of  the  conduct  of  others; 
we  can  take  the  mote  from  our  brother's  eye, 
but   the   beam   remains  fixed   in  our  own.     I 
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will  not  pretend  to  dispute  with  you,  my  dear 
Albert,  on  this  or  any  other  subject ;  but  thus 
much  I  must  say  in  my  own  defence, — I  could 
never  accept  the  hand  of  any  man  till  I  knew 
that  my  affections  would  be  in  unison  with  my 
duties.  I  honour  and  feel  a  tender  regard  for 
Mr.  Dampier,  as  being  your  friend,  besides 
the  sentiments  of  respect  which  his  own  merits 
command ;  but  I  do  not — I  never  can  love 
him :  and,  under  this  conviction,  I  conceive  I 
acted  honourably  in  dismissing  his  hopes." 

"  I  conceive  no  such  thing.  You  might  have 
waited  to  know  your  own  mind  better ;  you 
might  have  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before 
you  cast  him  off  as  unworthy  even  of  a  trial. 
Well,  you  will  never  repent  it  but  once,  and 
that  will  be  all  your  life :  and  when  I  see  you 
grown  into  a  sour  old  maid,  remember,  you 
will  meet  with  no  pity  from  me." 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  his  manner  and 
a  levity  in  his  words  which  quite  overcame 
Miss  Delamere ;  and  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

"  Fool !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  women  are  always 
crying : 

'  Tears  are  but  the  sweat  of  woman's  eyes.' 
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When  you  recover  from  these  hysterics,  I  shall 
speak  to  you  :  at  present  you  are  insufferable/' 
And  he  shut  the  door  after  him  with  all  the 
fury  of  passion. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  her  brother's 
ill-temper  had  ever  vented  itself  upon  her ;  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  to  her 
disparagingly  and  without  affectioto.  Her 
tears  once  allowed  to  flow,  she  could  no  longer 
repress  them  ;  but  one  burst  followed  an- 
other, and  she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  grief, 
when  her  uncle  unexpectedly  came  towards 
her.  He  took  her  hand ;  he  inquired  what 
had  afflicted  her.  She  felt  that  he  was  moved 
at  seeing  her  tears;  and  the  contrast  of  this 
tenderness  of  manner  towards  her  with  his 
usual  deportment  was  the  more  touching  from 
being  wholly  unexpected:  still,  she  would 
not  confess  that  it  was  her  brother  who  had 
caused  her  tears,  and  between  her  sobs  she 
repeated  several  times,  "  Mr.  Dam  pier  !" 

"  Mr.  Dampier !  what  has  he  dared  to  do 
to  offend  my  niece?  I  will  send  for  him — I 
will  make  him  pay  for  his  temerity  !" 

"  Not  so,  not  so,  dear  uncle ;  Mr.  Dampier 
has  done  nothing  to  offend  me.     It  is  true,"  she 
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added,  composing  herself,  "  that  Mr.  Damper 
has  proposed  to  me ;  but  I  have  refused  him, 

and  he  is  gone." 

"  What  then,  my  dear  niece  ?  Why  should 
you  care  about  that  ?  you  have  done  perfectly 
right.  My  niece,  indeed,  marry  James  Dam- 
pier  ! — a  gentleman,  it  is  true,  but  not  at  all  a 
suitable  match  for  Lord  Altamont's  near  rela- 
tion. You  have  done  very  right  in  refusing 
him  ;  and  I  am  grieved  that  your  brother,  Mr. 
Delamere,  should  have  spoken  harshly  to  you. 
Allow  me  to  say,  Miss  Delamere,  you  have 
been  too  indulgent  to  him :  I  shall  speak  to 
Mr.  Delamere  my  self ." 

"  Nay,  dear  uncle,  I  beseech  you,  do  not. 
Albert  had  my  happiness  in  view ;  you  know 
he  has  been  for  years  Mr.  Dam  pier's  friend ; 
he  thinks  that  the  woman  who  becomes  his 
wife  must  be  the  happiest  of  her  sex :  my 
brother  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  me, 
indeed  he  did  not." 

"  Well,  well,  dear  Ethel, — dear  Miss  Dela- 
mere— one  forgets  oneself  sometimes, — but  it  is 
not  right ;  I  shall  not  do  anything  to  distress 
you  ;  you  are  my  niece,  and  the  daughter  of 
Ethel  Levison."     His   voice  faltered;   he  ac- 
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tually  kissed  her  forehead,   and  desiring  her 
not  to  vex  herself,  withdrew. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Delamere  was  seen  no 
more  at  the  castle,  and  it  was  believed  he  had 
returned  to  London  ;  but  he  never  wrote  to  his 
sister — never  took  leave  either  of  her  or  Lord 
Altamont 

Misa  Delamere's  existence  became  now  ex- 
ceedingly monotonous,  and  she  had  a  sense  of 
loneliness  at  her  heart  which  was  more  difficult 
to  bear  than  any  outward  circumstances  could 
possibly  be.    Against  this  depression  of  spirits, 
however,  she  resolutely  combated,  occupying 
herself  in  the  exercise  of  active  beneficence,  and 
in  practising  and  cultivating  the  talents  with 
which  she  had  by  nature  been  largely  gifted, 
and  above  all  in  a  more  unremitting  attendance 
upon  her  uncle.     At  first  she  had  recourse  to 
these  occupations  as  to  the  mere  fulfilment  of 
duty;  but  by  degrees  they  gradually  became 
to  her  a  pleasure. 

Ethel  Delamere's  disposition  was  naturally 
cheerful  and  unrepining;  but  hitherto  her 
life  had  been  one  of  disappointment  and  hu- 
miliation, if  not  in  her  own  person,  in  that 
of  those  she  most  loved.     She  sought  not  for, 
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him  in  her  eyes  ;  —  these  circumstances,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  the  constant  struggle 
she  maintained  with  the  attachment  that  had 
grown  up  unwittingly  in  her  breast,  all  com- 
bined to  render  Miss  Delamere's  existence  one 
of  self-humiliation  and  self-denial. 

Yet  even  thus,  Miss  Delamere  was  not  with- 
out enjoyment.  A  light  rises  up  in  the  dark- 
ness of  those  who  are  pure  in  heart  :  Lord 
Altamont  became  every  day  more  attached  to 
her ;  she  felt  herself  necessary  to  him ;  above 
all,  she  tended  the  poor  more  assiduously  than 
ever,  and  her  visits  were  welcomed  by  them 
with  a  warmth  and  blessing  that  came  not  in 
vain. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  paid  occasional  visits  to  the 
castle,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  amiable  and  unwearying  attention  she  ren- 
dered to  her  uncle ;  and  several  times,  by  order 
of  Lord  Altamont,  as  she  said,  the  choicest 
flower-seeds  and  bulbs  were  sent  to  his  garden. 
He  sighed  as  he  thought,  "  If  this  had  been 
done  by  another,  how  it  would  have  touched 
me! — but  from  Ethel  Delamere  it  is  a  cour- 
tesy, and  that  is  all.'1 

Oh,  the  waywardness  of  the  human  heart ! 

e  2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, — 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane :  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire, — 

And  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  but  rest ; — a  fever  at  the  core 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears — to  all  who  ever  bore. 

Byrok. 

Two  months  of  the  new  year  were  passed. 
Mr.  Delamere  had  crowded  into  that  little 
span  more  materials  for  pleasure,  and  reaped 
less  of  result,  than  a  moderate  man  might  have 
done  in  as  many  years  and  yet  have  gathered 
twice  as  much  enjoyment :  he  might  truly  be 
said  "  to  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live.*"  It 
was  not  in  frivolous  pleasures  alone,  or  scenes 
of  recklessness  and  vice,  that  he  followed  the 
phantom  happiness ;  the  goal  he  aimed  at  was 
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to  be  reached  by  other  paths :  glory  and  am- 
bition still  shone  bright  for  him,  and  he  spared 
no  toil  that  could  enable  him  to  bask  in  their 
effulgence.  Foiled  in  love,  trampled  under 
foot  by  a  woman,  pride  had  taken  deep  root 
in  his  breast  to  the  exclusion  of  all  softer 
feeling,  and  stimulated  him  to  seek  a  reward, 
for  the  talents  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed, in  the  suffrage  of  an  impartial  public. 
There  had  been  moments,  during  the  first  an- 
guish of  his  unrequited  devotedness,  when  he 
wished  to  die ;  but,  with  his  indistinct  notions 
of  life  and  death,  heaven  and  hell, — above  all, 
his  alternate  belief  and  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  a  Divinity, — he  feared  to  pass  through  the 
dark  valley  which  no  revealed  light  illumined 
for  him.  He  had  loved  his  cousin  with  all 
the  freshness  of  a  first  love,  and  with  all  the 
intensity  of  which  his  intense  nature  was  ca- 
pable ;  but  after  Various  stages  of  hope  and 
fear,  his  fate  was  decided — she  married— -and 
it  was  then  that  he  wished  to  die. 

But  this  mood  did  not  last  long.  Albert 
Delamere  had  from  his  early  boyhood  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  obtaining  renown,  and 
had   gone   through    all   the    dry  outskirts  of 
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learning  in  order  to  become  master  of  those 
keys  of  study  which  open  the  gates  to  ad- 
vancement. The  words  of  Mr.  Starley,  "  yon 
must  succeed  in  your  attempts,  or  die,"  had 
remained  impressed  upon  his  mind ;  and  since 
he  had  not  died  in  the  first  bitterness  of  his 
disappointment,  he  looked  steadily  forward 
to  a  future  time,  when  he  should  command 
the  admiration  even  of  her  who  had  scorned 
his  love. 

When  Mr.  Delamere  went  to  Altamont 
Castle  to  spend  the  Christmas  in  Lady  Fitz- 
arlington's  society,  he  exercised  extraordinary 
self-command,  and  no  one  knew  except  his 
sister  what  was  the  violence  of  those  feelings 
which  were  disguised  under  the  semblance  of 
courtesy  and  friendship.  At  a  distance  from 
the  object  we  love,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
assume  indifference,  till  at  last  it  becomes 
real ;  but  when  we  day  after  day  meet  that 
object  in  the  same  scenes  where  we  have 
associated  under  happier  circumstances,  and 
outwardly  appear  to  be  as  though  we  had 
never  entertained  a  warmer  sentiment,  it  is 
almost  bidding  defiance  to  human  nature, 
and   assuming  a  power   which  is   the   prero- 
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gative  alone  of  time  and  absence  aided  by  re- 
ligion. 

Since  Mr.  Delamere's  return  to  town,  he  had 
more  sedulously  than  ever  attached  himself  to 
a  political  party  who  had  felt  his  value  and 
engaged  his  talents  on  their  side.  He  was 
aware  that  to  command  attention  as  a  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  surest  mode 
of  obtaining  power.  No  one  ever  has,  or  ever 
will  perhaps  distinguish  himself  as  an  orator 
in  the  brilliant  manner  which  Mr.  Delamere 
was  allowed  by  all  parties  to  have  done,  on  the 
particular  question  which  agitated  the  public 
mind  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Delamere's  mode  of  speaking  varied  as 
the  occasion  demanded,  and  was  either  florid, 
forceful,  persuasive,  argumentative,  or  com- 
manding. He  quickly  discerned  the  opinions 
and  inclinations  of  his  hearers,  and  knew  with 
never-failing  certitude  when  to  cede  and  when 
to  enforce  an  argument. 

Every  age  and  every  country  can  boast  of 
having  produced  men  of  genius;  but  the 
diffusion  of  good  or  evil,  of  which  genius  may 
be  the  instrument,  depends  more  upon  the  com- 
bination of  favouring  or  adverse  circumstances 
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than  upon  the  gift  itself.  The  times  in  which 
Mr.  Delamere  entered  upon  his  political  career 
were  singularly  favourable  to  the  developetnent 
of  his  extraordinary  talents.  Men  exist  at  in- 
tervals, (and  Mr.  Delamere  was  one  of  those,) 
who  exercise  more  influence  over  the  minds  of 
their  fellow-creatures  than  can  be  well  ac- 
counted for:  it  was  not  his  eloquence  alone, 
nor  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  his 
hearers,  nor  the  convincing  arguments  with 
which  he  refuted  those  of  his  opponents,  nor 
yet  the  well-pointed  sarcasm,  which  gained 
him  universal  suffrage ;  but  it  was  that  singu- 
lar fascination  with  which  some  persons  are 
endowed,  and  which  obtains  for  them  a  surer 
success  than  is  awarded  to  equally  solid  endow- 
ments when  devoid  of  that  captivating  charm. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Delamere  was  lounging 
in  the  window  of  White's,  somebody  came  in 
who  said,  "  Have  you  heard  that  Lord  Fitz- 
arlington  is  dead  ?** 

"  Fitzarlington  dead  !"  one  man  repeated  to 
another  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  informer,  with  a 
gravity  which  seldom  dignified  his  Merry- 
Andrewish   countenance, — "  Yes,   it   is  true  ! 
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Poor  Fitzarlington !  he  was  but  fishing  in  a 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  with  only  one  rower 
besides  himself :  it  overset,  either  by  some  mis- 
management or  a  sudden  puff  of  wind,  and 
they  were  both  drowned.  Poor  Lady  Fitz- 
arlington saw  the  accident.'" 

"  Very  melancholy.  Poor  Fitzarlington  ! 
just  come  into  such  a  snug  berth,  and  married 
to  that  handsome  heiress, — he  has  been  in  bad 
luck,  that  '8  certain." 

"  Devilish  unfortunate  !"  exclaimed  another 
speaker. 

"  The  prize  is  to  be  had  again,"  said  a  poor 
young  duke,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  You  won't  pop  the  question  to  her  a 
second  time,  surely,  Norris,  when  she  has  re- 
fused you  once  already  ?* 

The  duke  bit  his  lip  :  he  was  not  aware  that 
his  having  been  rejected  was  generally  known. 

"  Bah  !  stuff !  Don't  mind,  Norris ;  *  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady/  If  you  go  on 
trying,  who  knows  but  you  may  succeed  at 
last  ?     There 's  another  chance  open  to  you."*1 

"  Now  is  your  time  !"  said  another,  laughing. 

"  Let  those  laugh  who  win,"  the  duke  re- 
plied, somewhat  sharply.     "  The  knowing  ones 
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are  sometimes  taken  in,"  he  added,  with  more 
of  common  sense  and  determination  than  was 
his  wont. 

"  By  Jove P  cried  the  first  speaker,  "  I 
wonder  if  Montresor  will  be  to  be  bad.  That 's 
a  thing  to  be  attended  to :  1 11  go  directly 
and  remind  Jacob  Wynne.  Why,  he  M  be  set 
up  for  ever  if  he  could  have  such  a  chef  de 
cuisine :  I  M  dine  with  him  myself  then." 

"  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you  are  not  all 
out  in  your  calculations,"  rejoined  the  second 
speaker.  "  Lady  Fitzarlington  will  know  the 
full  value  of  all  her  possessions,  and  she  will 
not  lightly  forego  any  of  them." 

Mr.  Delamere  had  been  a  silent  though  not 
uninterested  auditor  ;  but  the  mingled  sensa- 
tions which  agitated  him  were  not  allowed  to 
transpire.  An  unusual  paleness  overspread  his 
features ;  and  the  duke,  who  was  sure  to  say 
something  he  should  not,  asked  him,  with  an 
air  of  bonhommie,  if  he  was  ill. 

"  Never  was  better  in  my  life,"  he  replied  ; 
44  though  it  is  provoking  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  town  at  present,  and  I  conclude  I  shall 
be  sent  for  by  Lord  Altamont." 

At  that   moment   Lord  Jacob  Wynne  en* 
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tered.  «*  Come,  tell  us  the  news,"  cried 
several  voices :  "  is  it  true  that  poor  Fitz- 
arlington  is  drowned  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is,"  he  answered,  in 
a  voice  that  betrayed  real  concern.     "  There 
never  was  a  more   shocking  accident.     Lady 
Fitzarlington  saw  the  whole  affair,  and  it  was 
feared    the  shock   might   have  been  fatal   to 
her,  for  she  is  within  a  few  months  of  giving 
birth  to  an  heir ;  but  her  natural  composure 
carried   her   through,   and    she   is,  I   believe, 
pronounced    to   be    safe.     He    was   going   to 
overlook  some  alterations  making  in  his  yacht, 
and    got    into    a    boat    not    seaworthy    that 
chanced  to  be  lying  on  the  beach.     Lady  Fitz- 
arlington had  accompanied  him,  together  with 
Mrs.  Ellesmere,  in  her  pony  phaeton,  and  was 
looking  through  a  spying-glass  at  some  ships 
in   the  offing,  when   in   an   instant   the   boat 
upset,  and,  though  Lord  Fitzarlington  was  a 
very  good  swimmer,  he  sank  and  never  rose 
again.    It  was  supposed  that  the  boat  struck 
him   as   she  went  down,  of  which  there  was 
evidence  when  the  body  was  afterwards  picked 
up,  and  a  deep  cut  on  the  temple  explained 
the  reason  of  his  never  having  made  an  at- 
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tempt  to  save  himself.  The  fisherman  who 
was  with  him  has  also  left  a  widow :  Lady  Fit*. 
arlington  entered  into  her  distress,  and  sent  her 
ample  sums  of  money,  and  ordered  that  every 
attention  might  be  paid  to  her.  An  excellent 
woman  that  Lady  Fitzarlington— noble,  gene- 
rous— always  does  everything  that  is  right." 

Mr.  Delamere  sighed  deeply ;  but  no  one 
heard  him  sigh.  To  listen  to  her  praises,  even 
when  they  were  not  exactly  deserved,  was 
pleasant  to  him.  He  had  not  learned  the 
death  of  her  husband  without  regret ;  for  Lord 
Fitzarlington  had  been  a  pleasant,  gay  com- 
panion, and  they  had  enjoyed  many  hours  of 
revelry  and  good  fellowship  together.  True, 
Fitzarlington  had  married  the  woman  he  loved  ; 
but  there  was  less  of  sting  to  him  in  this  union 
than  there  would  have  been  had  his  cousin 
married  Mr.  St.  Aubyn :  for  he  well  knew 
that  she  had  not  sought  the  alliance  she  made 
from  any  feeling  of  passionate  attachment, — it 
had  been  a  matter  of  calculation,  of  ambition  ; 
and  if  she  had  sacrificed  him  to  that  ruling 
passion,  she  had  done  the  same  to  another  also, 
who  had   much    more   cause   to   be   wounded 
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than    himself,   since   she  had   given  him  the 
most  decided  encouragement. 

"I  am  sorry  for  Fitzarlington,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  from  the  club  to  his 
lodgings ;  and,  at  the  moment,  his  speculations 
on  the  future  were  wholly  checked.  He  found 
a  letter  on  his  table,  from  Lord  Altamont; 
the  seal,  which  almost  covered  the  paper,  told 
him  at  once  it  came  from  a  mourner,  inform 
at  least.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Altamont  Castle. 

"  My  dear  Nephew, 

"  I  would  not  allow  any  other  pen  than 
my  own  to  give  you  the  melancholy  intelligence 
which  I  have  to  communicate. 

"  Lord  Fitzarlington  is  no  more !  he  was 
drowned  on  Friday  last,  the  15th  instant, 
at  thirty-five  minutes  and  a  half  past  five 
'o'clock.  The  unfortunate  catastrophe  took 
place  in  consequence  of  his  lordship's  conde- 
scending to  place  himself  in  a  boat  wholly  un- 
suited  to  his  dignity,  (it  is  melancholy  to  ob- 
serve how  the  great  forget  themselves  now- 
a-days,)  a  mere  fishing-boat,  when  a  sudden 
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squall  coming  on,  it  was  upset— knocked  him 
in  the  head,  and  it  was  not  till  many  hours 
after  that  his  body  was  found : — I  am  happy 
to  say  it  was  found,  however,  and  will  receive 
the  rites  of  burial  with  all  the  pomp  due  to 
his  station.  I  have  ordered  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  funeral ;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Dela- 
mere,  you  will  approve  of  the  solemn  and 
dignified  mode  in  which  that  ceremony  will  be 
conducted. 

"  Of  course  I  expect  you,  as  my  nephew,  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  mourners.  The  ceremony 
will  take  place  at  Lavington  Park,  ten  minutes 
after  eleven,  on  Saturday  the  22nd  instant :  1 
pray  you,  be  in  time. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Mr. 
Delamere, 

"  Your  very  obedient, 

"  humble  servant  and  uncle, 

"  Altamokt.'" 

"  P.S.  My  daughter,  Lord  Fitzarlington's 
widow,  has  behaved  on  this  sad  occasion  as 
becomes  the  relict  of  so  great  $  man  and  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Altamont.  Her  com* 
posure  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  any  bad  effect 
from  ensuing  to  the  heir  of  the  Fitzarlingtons, 
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who  must  when  he  comes  of  age,  in  virtue  of 
his  long  minority,  be  one  of  the  richest  peers 
in  the  realm." 

"  Pompously  ridiculous  even  on  the  subject 
of  death  !"  cried  Mr.  Delamere,  clutching  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  "  Such  a  man  does  more 
harm  to  the  good  cause  than  a  thousand 
enemies.'" 

At  that  moment  another  letter  was  brought 
him,  of  quite  a  different  hue  and  form.     It  was 
an  invitation  from  one  of  those  piebald  blues, 
who  are  now  of  the  literary  coterie,  now  of  the 
most  select  and  high  of  fashion's  assemblages. 
Mr.  Delamere  wanted  to  know  what  had  been 
the  judgment  formed  upon  his  last  poem  ;  and 
although  reviews  and  magazines  had  all  joined 
to  praise  him  more  or  less,  he  thought  that 
a  little  admixture  with  the  world  of  letters, 
so  designated,  would  better  prove  to  him  whe- 
ther he  was  really  esteemed  amongst  them  or 
not,  than  any  mere  written  opinions  could  do  ; 
which   might   have   been,   though   in   various 
periodical  publications,  all  written  by  the  same 
obliging  hand.     Besides,  variety  was  the  spice 
which  Mr.  Delamere  applied  to  life,   and   he 
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wished  to  lose  the  sense  of  a  kind  of  aching 
curiosity  respecting  Lady  Fitzarlington's  fu- 
ture existence,  which  persecuted  him  while  he 
remained  alone  with  his  thoughts.  So  the  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  he  went. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  in  the  same  outward 
form  of  things,  to  find  a  difference  in  manners 
which  it  would  puzzle  the  most  subtile  casuist 
to  define,  and  yet  which  does  exist  in  the 
various  circles  of  this  world  of  London.  Here 
were  the  same  sort  of  passions  and  manceuv rings 
playing  their  various  games  which  he  had 
seen  to  satiety  in  other  parties ;  but  they  were 
like  wax-work  to  real  life.  There  was  a  some- 
thing to  him  unpleasant  in  being  accounted 
one  of  these.  Had  they  talked  their  own  talk, 
had  they  discussed  topics  on  which  they  could 
and  would  have  shone,  their  society  would 
have  been  truly  ennobling :  but  this  was  not 
the  case  —  each  person  carefully  avoided  the 
subject  upon  which  he  or  she  was  best  calculated 
to  expatiate.  The  great  chemist  spoke  only 
of  the  secrets  of  gastronomy  (perhaps  he  had 
analysed  them)  ;  the  man  of  useful  knowledge 
betrayed  his  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  gal- 
lantry, by  reciting  scandalous  stories  under  a 
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colouring  with  which  they  never  were  clothed 
but  in  the  uncouth  shape  of  his  invention ; — in 
short,  it  was  like  looking  in  a  glass  that  turns 
every  object  upside-down,  to  mingle  with  these 
persons,  who  aped  the  manners  and  follies  of 
their  superiors  in  rank  and  station,  and  there- 
by lost  their  own  superiority  in  learning  and 
talent. 

"  How  different,"  he  thought,  "  from  Susan 
Brown !  Her  native  good  feeling  and  good 
sense  endow  her  simple  demeanour  with  a 
polish  to  which  these  elaborate  copyists  of 
refined  society  can  never  attain.  Poor  Susan 
Brown  !  I  hope  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with  on  her  account, — I  should  be  a 
villain  if  I  had."  And  then  he  continued  to 
draw  comparisons  between  her  unsophisticated 
nature  and  the  factitious  deportment  of  the 
persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  till  he 
felt  disgusted  with  them,  and  with  himself 
for  being  amongst  them ;  and  then  he  sud- 
denly snatched  up  his  hat  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? — 
What  though  be  wade  in  health,  or  soar  in  fame  ? 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  '  Here  he  lies/ 

Has  Death  his  fopperies  ?    Then  well  may  Life 
Put  on  her  plume,  and  in  her  rainbow  shine. 

Young. 

When  Lady  Fitzarlington  beheld  the  awful 
catastrophe  of  her  husband's  sudden  and  most 
unexpected  death,  she  was  struck  dumb  with 
horror.  The  agony  of  the  suspense  which 
she  endured,  between  the  moment  of  the  boat's 
being  ingulphed,  and  the  hope  that  he  would 
again  rise  to  the  surface  and  save  himself  by 
swimming,  was  of  such  racking  intensity,  that 
it  rendered  her  for  a  time  insensible  to  all 
feeling,  for  she  fainted.  Every  attempt  was 
made  to  save  the  sufferers ;  and  Mrs.  Ellesmere, 
aware  of  Lady  Fitzarlington's  situation,  avail- 
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ed  herself  of  this  circumstance  to  have  her 
conveyed  back  to  the  rocks,  where  the  villa 
was  situated.  When  her  senses  gradually  re- 
turned, she  made  an  effort  to  rush  out  of  the 
room ;  but  her  friend  assured  her  that  every 
means  which  humanity  or  skill  could  devise 
had  been  employed  to  rescue  her  husband. 

w  Why  is  he  not  here,  then  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  desperate  calmness  which  made  her 
hearers  sick  with  sorrow. 

The  sad  truth  which  every  passing  instant 
served  to  confirm  was  at  length  imprinted  on 
Lady  Fitzarlington's  mind  —  she  knew  that 
her  husband  was  no  more.  It  was  several 
hours  after  the  accident  had  happened  before 
the  bodies  could  be  found ;  and  it  was  hoped 
she  would  not  hear  when  be  was  brought 
into  the  house, — but  she  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  footsteps  that  slowly  mounted  the  stair, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  testified 
that  she  did  so. 

That  awful  night  passed  under  the  stunning 
influence  of  the  immediate  blow;  but  when 
another  day  arose,  Lady  Fitzarlington  was 
alive  to  the  whole  horror  of  the  event.  Her 
husband  was  dead  :   she  was  alone  in  her  great- 
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ness —  a  widowed  bride,  expecting  to  become 
the  mother  of  a  fatherless  child.  She  was 
appalled;  and  whilst  gazing  at  his  corpse, 
she  felt  the  tearing  asunder  of  those  hallow- 
ed ties  in  all  their  dreadful  reality. 

When  death  visits  those  who  are  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  think  of  its  approach,  it  comes 
home  to  them  with  an  accumulated  force  of 
warning.  Lady  Fitzarlington  had  never  wit- 
nessed death  before.  "  What  was  it,"  she  asked 
herself,  as  she  hung  over  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band, "  which  animated  that  beautiful  form 
with  life  ? — It  was  the  breath  of  the  Almighty, 
which  he  gave,  and  which  he  has  taken  hence. 
Even  so,"  she  was  obliged  to  reply  ;  "  but 
where  is  the  vital  spark  gone  ?"  She  shud- 
dered, —  she  did  not  feel  the  blessed  con- 
viction which  could  enable  her  to  say,  "  to 
heaven."  Neither  from  what  she  knew  of 
her  husband's  once  licentious  life,  nor  from 
her  own  unfortunate  doubts,  could  she  rest 
in  this  belief.  It  is  at  such  moments  that 
the  thoughtless  and  the  sceptic  are  to  be  deep- 
ly commiserated,  earnestly  prayed  for.  Lady 
Fitzarlington  unfortunately  was  one  of  these, — 
she   saw  no  further  than  the  corpse   that   lay 
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before  her ;  still  she  feared  and  was  bowed  low  : 
that  was  one  step  nearer  belief,  and  those 
who  most  truly  loved  her  hailed  it  as  the 
earnest  of  a  more  perfect  faith. 

Lord  Altamont  and  Miss  Delamere  met  Lady 
Fitzarlington  at  Southampton ;  and  her  inter- 
view with  them  touched  every  chord  of  na- 
tural feeling  within  her  breast.  Ethel's  burst 
of  sorrow  was  so  fresh,  so  vivid,  so  true  to 
nature  in  its  tenderest  mood,  that  her  cousin 
caught  the  infection  of  her  sorrow,  and  mingled 
her  tears  with  those  of  the  less  near  relative, 
but  more  sympathising  heart. 

When  they  reached  Lavington  Park,  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  had  already  arrived  there.  His  un- 
ostentatious grief  was  sincere,  and  his  reception 
of  his  brother's  widow,  as  such,  apart  from 
his  personal  feelings  towards  her,  was  ex- 
pressive of  that  deep  interest  which  he  so 
truly  felt. 

The  intervening  days  which  elapsed  between 
their  arrival  and  that  appointed  for  the  in- 
terment of  Lord  Fitzarlington  were  passed 
by  Lord  Altamont  in  arranging  everything 
connected  with  the  funeral;  and  he  forgot, 
in   the  ceremonious   minutiae   of  this  world's 
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pomp,  all  feelings  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
Every  morning  he  gave  audience  to  the  prin- 
cipal undertaker,  making  some  little  alteration 
in  the  programme  of  the  funeral  rites;  and 
found  consolation  in  the  dignity  of  the  burial 
honours,  for  any  grief  which  he  might  have  been 
supposed  to  feel  for  his  daughter's  husband. 

Lady  Fitzarlington's  hours  were  passed  in 
the  privacy  of  her  chamber;  where,  if  she 
did  not  suffer  that  bereavement  of  heart  which 
is  the  portion  of  those  who  are  widows  indeed, 
she  yet  entertained  that  solemnity  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  it  would  have  been  wholly 
unnatural  for  her  not  to  have  experienced. 

Miss  Delamere  frequently  met  Mr.  St  Aubyn 
during  the  time  of  dinner ;  for,  although  she 
wished  to  remain  in  her  apartment,  Lord  Alta- 
mont  made  it  a  point  that  she  should  attend 
him  during  his  meals.  "  We  are  not,""  he  said, 
"  to  be  overcome  by  any  passion  so  as  to  be 
thrown  off  the  respect  we  owe  ourselves  and 
those  immediately  around  us.  The  dead  do 
not  want  us,  Miss  Delamere,  but  the  living 
do ;  and  as  regards  all  the  customs  of  mourn- 
ing, they  should  not  overpass  the  appointed 
season  by  one  hour  more  or  less.      I  think, 
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my  dear  niece,  your  mourning  for  Lord  Fitz- 
arlington  will  be  of  six  weeks'  duration  from 
the  day  of  the  funeral, — which  happens,  by  the 
way,  to  occur  upon  a  court-day.  Yours,  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  according  to  the  last  regulations, 
is  three  months,  Lady  Fitzarlington's  a  year, 
and  mine  six  months.  A  year  is  a  long  period 
for  mourning;  but  in  that  space  of  time  the 
remains  have  been  supposed  to  moulder  into 
dust,  except  in  cases  of  embalment,  which 
process  Lady  Fitzarlington  has  begged  me 
to  waive  in  the  present  instance." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  arose,  and  felt  deeply  wound- 
ed by  this  heartless  harangue ;  he  showed  that 
he  did  so :  and  Miss  Delaniere,  struck  with 
the  ridicule  of  the  mock  heroic  upon  such  a 
subject,  felt  that  mingled  convulsion  of  laugh- 
ter  and  tears  which  ended  by  a  burst  of  feeling 
she  could  not  restrain. 

"  It  is  a  pity  my  niece  is  so  nervous,: — that 
is  her  only  fault.  She  learnt  to  be  so  of  her 
brother ;  but  I  think,  if  she  continues  to  re- 
side with  me,  I  shall  cure  her  of  that  defect. 
Do,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  ring  the  bell, — I  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  liberty,  but  I  will  send  for  her 
waiting-maid.     And  then,  I  trust,  she  will  soon 
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be  restored  to  composure :  composure  adds 
grace  to  dignity,  and  ought  to  be  sedulously 
cultivated." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  regarded  Ethel  with  mote  of 
interest  than  he  had  ever  done,  seeing  what 
a  task  she  had  to  undergo  in  living  with  such 
a  factitious  and  irritating  character  as  that  of 
Lord  Altamont. 

The  next  day  was  that  on  which  the  funeral 
was  to  take  place.  Lord  Altamont  was  early 
up,  instructing  the  undertaker,  for  the  last 
time,  as  he  observed,  with  something  of  re- 
gret to  think  it  was  the  last,  in  what  order 
of  precedence  the  mournful  cavalcade  should 
be  arranged.  When  informed  that  some 
branches  of  the  royal  family  had  sent  their 
equipages  to  follow  in  the  train,  Lord  Alta- 
mont's  countenance  became  radiant  with  plea- 
sure, but  he  did  not  suffer  any  expression  of 
surprise  and  satisfaction  to  escape  him  at  the 
moment. 

When,  however,  he  met  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
he  placed  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  his  eyes 
with  one  hand,  whilst  he  grasped  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn's  with  the  other,  and  said,  "  You 
will,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sure,  be  touched  with 
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one  circumstance  which  I  have  to  communi- 
cate, if  it  has  not  already  reached  you ; — I 
mean  the  marked  honour  paid  to  my  son-in- 
law's  remains  by  the  attendance  of  three  royal 
carriages,  which  will  follow  Lady  Fitzarling- 
ton's  and  my  own." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  turned  away  in  silent  disgust. 
He  had  loved  his  brother  too  well  to  endure 
this  pompous  and  despicable  account  respect- 
ing carriages,  whether  royal  or  plebeian,  which 
were  to  follow  him  to  the  grave. 

Lord  Altamont  hastily  despatched  his  break, 
fast,  in  order  that  he  might  give  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  ceremony  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  interested;  and  afterwards  stationed 
himself  at  the  window,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  what  was  passing  before  the  hall-door. 
"  Elizabeth,"  he  said,  "  having  intrusted  this 
painful  duty  to  me,  I  am  anxious  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  testify  her  feelings  of 
respect  towards  the  departed."  He  wisely 
omitted  any  other  term  denoting  sorrow  ;  but 
to  his  surprise  he  received  no  answer  from 
either  Miss  Delamere  or  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  who 
were  present  when  he  made  the  above  remark. 
Turning  towards  them  to  ascertain  what  could 
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be  the  cause  of  such  ill-breeding,  he  beheld 
each  of  these  persons  apparently  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  them,  and  absorb- 
ed in  their  own  feelings.  He  gated  at  them 
for  a  moment  with  astonishment,  and  then 
with  a  grin  and  a  sliding  bow  returned  to 
his  post. 

The  raree-show  which  was  displayed  be- 
neath the  windows,  (for  in  truth  such  funerals 
are  more  like  raree-shows  than  the  conveyance 
of  poor  mortality  to  its  last  home,)  was  a  scene 
conducted  after  Lord  Altamont's  own  heart; 
and  though  it  once  or  twice  occurred  to  him 
that  a  similar  one  might  shortly  be  enacted 
for  himself,  he  hoped  that  time  was  far  off; 
(others  hope  so  too,  as  well  as  Lord  Alta- 
mont ;)  and  again  the  pomp  and  show  of  the 
pageant  which  was  to  accompany  his  son-in- 
law's  remains  stood  before  him  in  all  the  value 
that  he  attached  to  display,  and  caused  him  un- 
feigned satisfaction.  Two  exhibitions  attend- 
ant on  his  daughter's  splendid  alliance  had 
taken  place — the  wedding  of  the  parties,  and 
now  the  funeral  of  the  husband. 

"  It  is  well,"  thought  Lord  Altamont :  "  this 
comes  of  Elizabeth's  having  married  so  great- 
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ly."  And  a  third  vision  of  display  brightened 
the  future — the  christening  of  Lady  Fitzar- 
lington's  unborn  child. 

Never  was  Lord  Altamont  of  more  conse- 
quence in  his  own  eyes  than  on  the  day  when 
death  and  mortality  were  around  him.  Be- 
cause the  corpse  was  placed  in  a  scarlet  vel- 
vet coffin — because  the  pall  was  embroidered 
—  because  the  coronet  of  the  deceased  was 
carried  before  the  hearse,  death  in  its  reality 
was  lost  sight  of: — it  was  strange,  but  a  few 
gilt  nails  and  a  bit  of  scarlet  velvet  shut  out 
eternity  from  his  view  ! 

Lord  Altamont  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
glanced  mechanically  at  the  chimney,  in  quest 
of  the  timepiece,  to  which  he  was  wont  at 
his  own  castle  to  refer;  but  there  was  none. 
This  circumstance  discomposed  him.  It  might 
truly  be  said,  habit  was  his  second  nature — 
nay,  the  only  nature  about  him;  and  he 
thought,  "  There  is  no  house  like  my  own 
— there  is  nothing  wanting  there" 

But  a  shuffling  of  men's  feet  on  the  gravel 
beneath  the  windows  made  him  again  resume 
his  place :  he  started  at  beholding  the  coffin, 
which  was  about  to  be  put  into  the  hearse.  Some 
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impediment  prevented  its  hasty  slide  into  the 
vehicle;  Lord  Altamont  consulted  his  watch 
again,  to  know  exactly  the  length  of  time  it 
would  take  to  effect  this.  "  Five  minutes  T 
he  exclaimed,  when  the  men  had  succeeded  in 
roughly  pushing  the  coffin  into  the  hearse; 
"  rather  long,  that :  a  cannon  is  charged  in 
less  than  a  minute,  and  this  operation  might 
have  been  done  in  two, — the  value  of  time  is 
seldom  thought  of." 

The  richly  embroidered  pall  was  now  thrown 
over  the  hearse:  the  arms  of  the  two  houses 
of  Fitzarlington  and  Altamont  were  embla- 
zoned with  the  minutest  care— not  a  quarter- 
ing or  an  heraldic  distinction  was  omitted. 
Lord  Altamont  took  especial  notice  of  this 
appendage  to  the  show.  "  Wrong,  though,  in 
one  point,"  he  said,  after  a  momenf  s  silence : 
"  the  rampant  lion  on  the  left  side — the  side  of 
Elizabeth's  arms — is  placed  in  a  wrong  position ; 
his  paw  should  be  up,  whereas  it  is  down — 
rests  on  the  escutcheon  too  much  to  the  right : 
but,  however,  on  the  whole  it  may  pass.  The 
embroidery  is  well  executed,  and  the  arrange- 
ment, by  my  direction,  does  Mr.  Thompkins 
credit." 
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The  black  plumes  nodded  with  mournful 
grace  on  the  horses'  brows,  —  those  beautiful 
animals  set  apart  for  funeral  rites,  who  seem 
to  know  the  peculiar  task  allotted  to  them, 
by  their  slow  majestic  step  and  downcast 
heads, — and  they  pawed  the  ground  as  though 
impatient  of  delay. 

At  that  moment  the  late  Lord  Fitzarling- 
ton's  charger  (for  he  had  been  in  the  army) 
was  led  from  the  stables,  richly  caparisoned 
in  its  embroidered  housings.  As  is  custom- 
ary, the  boots  of  its  former  rider  were  placed 
in  the  stirrups:  this  and  the  empty  saddle 
were  the  most  touching  circumstances  in  the 
pageant.  The  charger  was  of  great  beauty ; 
he  had  been  the  pride  of  his  late  master,  whose 
fine  figure  looked  to  especial  advantage  when 
mounted  on  him.  The  action  of  the  horse 
was  of  that  peculiar  character  which  may  be 
called  heroic ;  Lord  Altamont  could  not  re- 
strain his  expressions  of  admiration,  and  said  to 
his  niece,  "  I  must  request,  Miss  Delamere, 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  come  here,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  to  look  at  this  noble  animal, 
as  it  is  the  last  time  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  its  perfect  symmetry  ;  for 
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Lord  Altaraont,  it  is  equally  as  absurd  as  it 
is  cruel." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  came  into  the 
room,  and  announced  with  a  tremulous  voice 
that  all  was  ready.  This  old  man  had  wit- 
nessed the  birth  and  death  of  three  lords; 
(the  Fitzarlington  family  for  the  last  few  gene- 
rations had  been  singularly  short-lived.)  The 
late  lord,  though  a  heedless,  dissipated  person, 
was  not  deficient  in  amiable  qualities — and 
qualities  which  attached  his  dependants  par* 
ticularly  to  him.  He  never  racked  his  tenants, 
but  was  in  all  respects  a  liberal  master;  he 
never  looked  grudgingly  upon  the  poor,  but 
suffered  them  to  have  the  free  run  of  his 
woods,  whether  for  firing,  or  occasionally  bring- 
ing home  some  game  to  their  families ;  above 
all,  (and  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  what 
peculiarly  charms  those  whose  rank  is  beneath 
the  higher  orders,)  his  manner  was  pleasant 
to  them.  In  the  country,  and  whilst  asso- 
ciating with  that  class  of  persons,  he  was  de- 
void of  affectation  or  finery ;  he  spoke  to 
them  with  a  good-humoured  joyousness  which 
warmed  their  hearts  in  his  favour. 

To  the  faithful  servant  who  now  announced 
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to  Lord  Altamont  and  Mr.  St.  Attbyn  that  fcU 
was  ready,  Lord  Pitzarlington  had  beett  espe- 
cially kind,  and  the  old  man's  heart  was  full 
of  genuine  regret  for  his  late  master.  Those 
only  who  possess  the  respect  and  attachment 
of  their  dependants  can  know  the  value  of 
these  sentiments.  To  those  who  serve,  such 
an  attachment  to  their  employers  takes  the 
yoke  from  their  servitude ;  and  to  the  masters 
there  is  a  perfection  in  such  heart-service  which 
no  gold  can  ever  purchase.  It  is  rather  a  reci- 
procation of  benefits,  than  a  system  of  com- 
mand on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience  on  the 
other,  unqualified  by  the  kindlier  feelings  of 
humanity. 

Lord  Altamont  turned  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
and  said,  "  I  shall  be  prepared  to  attend  you, 
my  dear  sir,  very  shortly ; — a  few  moments,  and 
I  am  at  your  command."  He  bowed  several 
times  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  as  he  thus  addressed 
him.  Lady  Fitzarlington's  child  might  be  a 
girl,  and  in  that  case  could  not  inherit  the 
Fitzarlington  title — Mr.  St.  Aubyn  would  then 
become  Lord  Fitzarlington :  the  chances  were 
as  good  in  his  favour  as  they  were  in  the 
unborn,    and    Lord   Altamont   did   not    over- 
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look  pr  forget  them  even  at  tbis  moment; 
therefore  he  paid  court  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn*  "I 
am  concerned,  shocked,  at  Mr.  Delamere's  non- 
arrival.  Truly,  his  absence  is  unaccountable ; 
I  should  have  thought  my  nephew  would  not 
have  scorned  such  a  summons.  It  is  very 
strange ;  no  reply  even  to  my  letter  informing 
him  of  the " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
interrupting  him,  "  but  Denison  has  announced 
that  we  are  wanted ;"  and  he  added,  with  an 
agitation  of  voice  and  manner  that  he  could 
no  longer  conceal,  "  I  am  anxious  that  this 
trying  ceremony  should  be  over  :  it  is  too  harr 
rowing  to  one's  feelings  to  wait  longer  than 
is  necessary  before  we  pay  the  last  duties." 

Lord  Altamont  replied,  bowing,  "  Very  true, 
very  true,"  and  left  the  apartment  to  equip 
himself  in  the  mockery  of  woe. 

"I  am  grieved  Albert  is  not  come,"  said 
Miss  Delamere,  while  tears  half  choked  her 
utterance.  "  He  will  be  sorry  himself  for  this 
neglect  when  it  is  too  late;  for  I  know  he 
liked  Lord  Fitzarlington,  and  he  likes  you, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  and  he  loves  his  cousin ;  and, 
in  short,"  she  said,  bursting  into  passionate 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  on  the  ocean's  vast  expanse 
The  scintillating  sunbeams  glance, 
So  pleasure's  beams  upon  the  breast 
Sparkle,  but  leave  no  warmth  imprest. 
And  as  the  spirit  of  the  air 
Darts  through  the  wave  its  shadows  rare, 
And  changes  to  an  iris  hue 
The  ocean's  own  cerulean  blue ; 
So  many  a  varying  thought  that  springs 
From  sad  review  of  human  things 
Oft  clouds  the  human  face  divine 
With  shades  most  exquisitely  fine : 
But  not  like  those  innocuous  pass 
Which  shoot  athwart  the  liquid  glass,— 
For  these  with  many  a  heavy  trace 
Stamp  rugged  lines  that  ne'er  efface. 


MS.  C.  B. 


The  Isle  of  Wight  lies  like  a  gem  set  in  the 
silver  sea,  with  all  its  adjuncts  of  ships  and 
boats,  and  seafaring  craft  of  all  kind,  making 
the  scene  instinct  with  life.  It  was  a  breezy 
day  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the   same  on 
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tify  their  sorrow  by  following  him  to  his  rest- 
ing-place. 

If  locality  can  give  power  to  reflection*  the 
situation  of  this  lone  churchyard  was  well 
calculated  to  awaken  thought,  and  elicit  a 
moral  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  beholders. 
A  few  ancient  ash -trees,  bent  over  from  the 
sea-blast,  were  just  beginning  to  put  forth 
their  plaited  leaves.  Two  or  three  straggling 
yew-trees  marked  where  an  avenue  had  been ; 
but  even  these,  the  last  of  their  race,  were 
scathed,  and  falling  into  decay :  the  tufts 
of  primroses  at  their  roots  seemed  emblems 
of  youth,  as  they  themselves  were  of  age,  and 
both  told  of  the  brief  d  uration  of  life.  The  head- 
stones, rudely  carved,  of  some  ancient  graves, 
were  contrasted  with  those  of  recent  date, 
which  bore  no  other  mark  of  distinction  than 
the  long  fresh  grass  which  sprang  from  the 
lately  cut  turf;  and  a  bud  bursting  from  the 
osier-twig  which  bound  down  the  little  mound 
of  earth  that  covered  the  tenant  beneath,  told 
of  that  renewal  of  life  which  the  Christian 
discovers  even  in  the  midst  of  the  records  of 
the  dead. 

The  clergyman   met   the   procession,  and, 
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opening  the  book  of  prayer,  read  that  solemn 
service  which  none  can  surely  hear  without 
an  answering  sentiment  arising  in  the  breast. 
A  profound  silence  reigned,  except  when  the 
sound  of  the  wave  rushed  up  the  shelving 
shore,  and  died  away  in  retiring  again  to  its 
appointed  bed.  A  slight  shower  fell  upon  the 
coffin  as  it  was  placed  in  the  earth  prepared 
for  its  reception ;  but  the  sun  shone  through 
it,  and  the  bow  of  promise  brightly  arched 
over  the  burial  throng,  and  tinged  them  with 
prismatic  brightness. 

Poet,  painter,  moralist,  might  have  found 
ample  food  here.  But  of  these  there  were  none 
present :  simple  children  of  nature,  circled 
round  a  brother's  grave,  they  shed  the  tears 
of  truth  and  affection  over  the  companion  they 
had  loved, — over  him  who  had  often  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  their  labours — the  brave  sea- 
faring man,  who  was  honoured  in  his  station, 
and  who  owed  his  renown  to  the  reality  of  his 
good  deeds,  not  to  extraneous  circumstances, 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

The  rite  was  closed,  and  silently  the  crowd 
departed,  all  save  the  widow  and  her  two 
young   children.      Every   one    respected    her 
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sorrow.  Nobody  could  feel  as  she  felt;  but 
even  in  that  bereaved  hour  she  was  not  without 
consolation,  for  she  looked  to  Heaven  in  simple 
faith  that  could  not  be  shaken,  and  she  was 
sustained.  Her  children  played  over  the  spot 
where  all  her  earthly  hopes  lay  buried,  their 
joyous  laugh  in  sad  contrast  to  her  solemn 
thoughts  and  aching  heart, — "  the  tear  for- 
got as  soon  as  shed  "  was  theirs,  the  lasting 
pang  was  hers. 

But  there  was  one  living  creature  who  did 
appear  to  have  capacity  to  share  her  sor- 
rows, without,  however,  being  endowed  with 
that  spiritual  human  nature  which  rises  above 
suffering:  in  that  respect  alone,  the  link  be- 
tween the  faithful  dog  and  its  master  is  lost. 
The  sailor's  favourite  dog  Bowsprit,  hitherto  so 
unobserved  and  quiet,  now  became  impatient 
to  hear  his  master's  glad  voice.  Leaving  the 
children,  who  had  wandered  on  the  shore, 
seeking  the  shells  and  weeds — those  fairy  mys- 
teries of  Nature,  which '  children  love,  and 
those  also  who,  in  child-like  simplicity,  par- 
take of  their  innocence — Bowsprit  returned, 
first  to  the  weeping  widow,  looking  up  in  her 
face  as  though  asking  for  him  they  were  never 
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occurred.  Lord  Altamont  was  evidently  la- 
bouring with  some  mighty  matter  to  which 
he  was  about  to  give  vent ;  and  Miss  Delatnere 
endured  great  anxiety,  lest,  in  her  brother's  ir- 
ritable mood,  some  painful  scene  might  ensue. 

"  Mr.  Delamere — sir,  I  beg  your  pardon—- 
but  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  a  breach 
of  decorum  has  so  publicly  taken  place,  as 
your  absenting  yourself  from  the  last  mark 
of  respect  to  my  son-in-law's  remains,  I  can- 
not avoid  mentioning,  in  justice  to  myself, 
that  I  think — that  is — hem! — that  I  consider 
your  conduct  little  less  than  a  personal  affront 
offered  to  me." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  Lord  Altamont, 
that  you  should  have  taken  such  a  fancy  into 
your  head  :  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour, 
nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than 
showing  any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Fitzarlington,  or  any  slight  towards  you.  But 
I  hate  scenes,  and  got-up  effects  of  all  sorts  i 
the  more  solemn  the  event,  the  greater  the 
ridicule  attending  such  factitious  demonstra- 
tions of  grief.  Besides,  I  was  not  wanted  to 
make  out  the  ceremonious  procession  ;  and,  in 
short,  I  stayed  away." 
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mere:  I  was  a  little  hurt  at  your  not  answer- 
ing my  summons ;  and  when  the  feelings  have 
been  considerably  harassed,  one  is  apt  to  grow 
irritable." 

Mr.  Delamere  bowed  acquiescence  to  the 
remark;  Lord  Altamont  returned  the  bow; 
and  Miss  Delamere  thought,  "  The  quarrel  I 
so  much  dread  between  my  uncle  and  my 
brother  is  for  the  present  blown  off." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  had  gone  out  of  the  room 
when  the  conversation  commenced :  his  feel* 
ings  were  too  frequently  and  wantonly  hurt 
by  references  to  his  deceased  brother,  made 
in  a  spirit  of  worldliness  that  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  sentiment  of  regret  he  felt. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  could  do  so,  he  made 
an  apology  for  his  return  home;  and  having 
got  over  the  dreaded  interview  with  his 
widowed  sister-in-law,  he  hastened  to  resume 
the  duties  of  his  station — those  only  resources 
against  intruding  regrets. 

Poor  Miss  Delamere's  lot,  like  that  of  most 
of  her  sex,  was,  to  use  a  forcible  expression, 
"  to  bide  and  suffer ;"  and  with  a  patient 
gentleness  of  spirit  which  had  nothing  in  it 
of  mean    servility,   she  acted  the  part  of  a 
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daughter  to  her  uncle,  and  that  of  a  loving 
sister  to  Lady  Fitzarlington.  But  it  was  an 
additional  thorn  in  her  heart  to  feel  that  her 
brother  still  resented  her  rejection  of  his  friend, 
and  that  he  seemed  indeed  totally  estranged 
from  her.  She  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  their  being  alone  to  express  her  unhappi- 
ness  on  this  account,  and  to  request  that  he 
would  at  least  so  far  do  her  justice  as  to  tell 
her  if  he  had  any  real  cause  of  complaint 
against  her. 

Like  all  those  who  know  themselves  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  he  began  by  putting  himself 
in  a  passion,  in  order  to  maintain  his  position ; 
and  after  having  declared  that  his  sister  had 
evidently  withdrawn  herself  from  his  society, 
he  alleged  that  she  did  so  in  order  to  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  and  accused  her  of  disingenuousness 
in  showing  attentions  to  Lady  Fitzarlington, 
whom  in  fact  she  disliked,  or  at  least  had  no 
reason  to  be  fond  of. 

An  unjust  accusation  is  easily  refuted  ;  and 
the  simple  truth  of  Miss  Delamere's  words 
left  him  no  pretext  to  doubt  her  sincerity,  or 
question  the  propriety  of  her  motives. 
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"  Dear  Ethel,  how  can  I  blame  you  ? 
how  could  I  ever  do  so  ?"  he  said.  "  It  is 
only  because  I  am  myself  unworthy,  that  I 
suppose  for  a  moment  you  can  be  so.  No, 
no,  you  are  right:  I  lament  that  you  could 
not  love  Dampier;  he  would  have  made  you 
a  happy  woman,  it  is  true :  but  if  you  could 
not  (and  who  can  command  their  affections  ?)" 
he  said,  sighing  deeply,  "  why,  then  it  is 
better  he  should  not  have  had  a  wife  who 
could  not  return  his  honest  passion.  Poor 
Dampier  ! — well,  he  is  gone  :  my  last,  and  in- 
deed only  friend,  is  separated  from  me,  perhaps 
for  ever !  You  know,  Ethel,  he  accepted  a 
place  in  the  foreign  embassy  long  destined  for 
him  ;  and  I  have  only  to  hope  he  may  find 
some  other  woman  who  will  procure  for  him 
that  happiness  he  so  truly  deserves." 

"  I  do  most  sincerely  join  in  your  wish, 
Albert ;  and  let  me  hope  that  you  too  will 
shortly  form  some  tie  that  will  draw  you  from 
your  present  mode  of  life,  and  induce  you  to 
visit  your  own  home  once  again,  and  find  that 
interest  in  a  residence  there  which  is  the  most 
true  and  lasting  source  of  pleasure  !" 

"  Never,  Ethel;   I  will  not  deceive;  you— 
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humanity, — no,  Ethel,  I  never  can  allow  him 
that  high  prerogative,  though  he  were  knee- 
deep  in  garters,  and  up  to  his  chin  in  stars 
and  ribbons." 

Miss  Delamere  smiled  a  melancholy  smile: 
she  knew  that  to  contsadict  was  not  to  per- 
suade ;  and  although  she  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  her  brother,  yet  there  was  so  much  of 
truth  in  what  he  said,  that  she  cared  not, 
neither  thought  it  wise,  to  dispute  as  to  the 
shade  of  difference  they  might  feel  on  the 
subject.  To  change  the  conversation,  there- 
fore, she  named  Lady  Fitzarlington  ;  and 
spoke  of  her  mode  of  sustaining  her  present 
situation  as  one  of  propriety,  and  denoting 
sincerity  of  regret. 

"  At  first,  of  course,  she  was  excessively 
shocked,"  added  Miss  Delamere,  "and  more 
of  tenderness  mingled  with  this  sentiment  of 
horror  than,  *I  own,  I  thought  her  capable 
of:  but  I  can  perceive  that  she  will  recover 
her  loss  in  time,  and  that  she  will  enter  again 
upon  the  stage  of  life." 

"  To  play   the   same  part,  do  you  think, 
Ethel  ?" 

"  How  do  you  mean,  brother  ?" 
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"  Is  it  to  captivate,  to  enslave,  and  to  scorn ; 
to  pursue  the  bauble  of  ambition  (such  ss 
it  exists  for  woman)  in  coteries,  in  petty  in- 
trigues, in  fashion ;  and,  in  short,  in  domineer- 
ing generally  in  all  its  branches  ? 

I  hope  not,"  answered  Ethel  mournfully ; 

for  that  would  be  beneath  the  real  dignity  at 
which  she  aspires.  But  you  know—"  and 
hesitated. 

"  What  r 

"  That  Elizabeth  can  never  marry  now  for 
love." 

Mr.  Delamere  was  silent  for  some  time, 
then  resumed,  "  Do  you  think  she  ever  loved, 
Ethel  ? — loved  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  heart's 
mystery  ?" 

"I  do :  there  lacked  but  one  thing  to  its 
perfect  essence,  and  that  was,  that  she  could 
sacrifice  it  to  the  dictates  of  reason." 

"  Ethel,  Ethel !  that  sentiment  from  you  f 

"  Yes,  brother  !"  But  blushing  deeply,  and 
in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  she  added,  "To 
virtue  everything  is  to  be  sacrificed,  etcn 
love  itself — can  I  say  more  ?  But  to  rauois,— » 
oh  no  !  poor,  imperfect,  cold  is  the  love  which 
is  under  the  control  of  reason  f 
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Mr.  DeUmere  said,  "  Well,  your  sex, 
Ethel,  are  incomprehensible.  If  another  per- 
son had  told  me  those  were  my  sister's  words 
which  yoo  have  just  now  uttered,  I  should  not 
have  believed  it  possible ;— you  women  always 
were,  and  ever  will  be,  inexplicable — you  are 
all  riddles.'9 

"  Not  so,  brother,  I  will  not  allow  that. 
A  woman  who  is  sincere  and  virtuous  is  easily 
understood,  easily  read ;  and  you  know  that 
I  never  had  a  secret  from  you  in  my  life." 

"  Well,  Ethel,  be  it  so,"  he  replied :  "  I 
am  in  a  mood  to  let  you  have  everything  your 
own  way ;  and  providing  only  that  you  do  not 
waste  your  best  days  in  pining  after  a  hope- 
less  good,  and  so  mar  your  prospects  in  life, 
I  will  never  again  quarrel  with  you  ;  for  I  do 
believe  that  you  are  what  you  seem  to  be." 

From  that  day  the  brother  and  sister  once 
more  understood  each  other,  and  they  found 
in  this  interchange  of  confidence  a  relief  to 
the  tedium  and  monotony  of  the  life  they  led, 
which  was  confined  entirely  to  the  society  of 
Mr.  Kruidner,  the  only  person  admitted  to 
their  circle  who  was  not  a  relative.  Lady 
Fitzarlington   occasionally  joined    her  father 
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room,  and  measuring  its  height  and  breadth. 
On  stepping  the  library,  he  discovered  that 
it  was  a  foot  and  a  half  and  one  inch  less 
wide  than  his  own  at  Altamont  Castle,  whicfi 
sufficed  for  conversation  during  two  whole 
days,  and  put  him  in  excellent  humour. 
Mr.  Kruidner  also  made  a  discovery  which 
was  very  gratifying  to  him ;  a  certain  rare 
edition  of  some  Latin  author,  an  Elzevir,  of 
which  there  was  a  copy  at  Altamont  Castle, 
had  not  bv  the  tenth  of  an  inch  so  broad 
a  margin  as  the  one  belonging  to  Lord  Alta- 
mont. 

Mr.  Kruidner  having  imparted  this  fact  to  his 
lordship,  the  latter  said  with  a  very  tender  air, 
exulting  all  the  time  in  the  superiority  of  his 
own  copy,  "  I  desire,  my  good  sir,  you  will  not 
on  any  account  suffer  Lady  Fitzarlington  to 
know  this  circumstance;  there  is  no  saying,  in 
her  present  situation,  what  effect  such  a  commu- 
nication might  produce.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  a  child's 
receiving  marks  from  the  imagination  of  the 
mother ;  I  once  studied  that  branch  of  medical 
science  myself,  and  if  any  strong  impression 
should  remain  fixed  on  my  daughter's  fancy— 
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such,  for  instance,  as  the  inferiority  of  her 
Elzevir,  who  knows  but  the  future  Lord 
Fitzarlington  might  have  "Elzevir"  written 
upoti  some  part  of  his  person?  No,  no,  my 
dear  sir,  keep  this  matter  a  profound  secret, 
I  beg.  It  has  been  my  chief  care,  since  I 
devoted  myself  to  attending  Lady  Fitzarling- 
ton, that  no  surprise  or  emotion  of  any  kind 
should  agitate  her  nerves;  and  as  she  passed 
happily  through  the  shock  of  losing  her  hus- 
band, I  trust  no  minor  misery  may  endanger 
her  safety  .* 

Mr.  Kruidner  entered  into  this  idea  con 
amove;  he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  such  a 
vexation  as  knowing  the  book  she  possessed 
to  be  inferior  to  that  which  was  her  father's, 
was  sufficient  to  cause  infinite  agitation ! 

How  differently  do  we  appreciate  the  hap- 
piness and  pleasure  of  others  from  what  they 
do  themselves  !  How  totally  do  we  mistake  or 
misconstrue  the  circumstances  that  mar  or 
make  their  felicity!  And  yet  we  are  always 
settling  the  affairs  of  others,  always  judging 
for  them,  always  wondering  at  their  mistakes, 
always  supposing  that,  if  we  were  in  their 
place,    we   should    manage    for    them    much 
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better  than  they  do  for  themselves.  What 
presumptuous  creatures  we  all  are  ! 

While  Lord  Altamont  measured  the  apart* 
ments,  and  Mr.  Kruidner  the  margins  of  the 
books,  Miss  Delamere  endeavoured  to  occupy 
herself  in  reading  over  some  of  the  authors 
which  had  formerly  been  recommended  to  her 
by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ;  and  of  an  evening,  when 
Lord  Altamont  deemed  it  highly  ill-bred  for 
any  one  to  take  up  a  book,  she  made  baby- 
clothes  for  the  expected  heir  of  the  house  of 
Fitzarlington.  At  this  employment  Lord  Al- 
tamont looked  with  some  degree  of  pleasure, 
and  observed  that  most  women's  needlework 
was  a  very  needleless  employment,  of  no  use, 
and  fit  only  for  sempstresses  and  the  lower 
orders  of  the  sex  ;  being  very  apt  to  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  hand,  particularly  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  was  always  associated  in  his  mind 
with  school-girls,  red  elbows,  and  backboards : 
"  However,"  he  added,  looking  complacently 
upon  Miss  Delamere's  basket-full  of  fairy  at- 
tire, "  it  is  fitting  that  my  grandson  should 
have  his  clothes  made  by  a  lady.  But  what  an 
immense  quantity  of  caps !" 

"  Oh,"  replied  Ethel,  "  you  know  there  is 
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a  double  set :  in  case  the  child  should  be  a  girl, 
the  half  of  them  are  made  according  to  one 
fashion  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  its  being  a  boy, 
the  other  half  are  of  another  form." 

Lord  Altamont  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
made  a  sort  of  contortion,  as  was  his  wont 
when  some  unpleasant  intelligence  met  his  ear. 
"  Humph  !"  he  said,  "  very  true  ;  in  the  event 
of  its  being  a  girl,  let  me  see,  what  would 
happen  then  ?  Why  then  the  title,  and  greater 
part  of  the  estates,  would  devolve  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn. — Ethel,  my  dear,  have  you  heard  any 
tidings  of  that  gentleman  lately  ?" 

Miss  Delamere  coloured  violently  :  "  No, 
my  lord  ;  have  you  ?* 

"  I  have  not ;  but  for  that  reason  I  think  it 
would  be  right  to  inform  him  about  the  time 
when  we  may  expect  Elizabeth's  confinement, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  at  the  christening; 
for  the  heir  apparent  is  one  thing,  and  the  heir 
presumptive  is  another,  and  the  heir  possible 
is  a  third,  and  not  one  of  them  should  be 
neglected  or  forgotten  upon  such  an  occasion 
as  a  christening  of  the  child  on  whom  their 
expectations  depend.  I.  always  deem  it  right, 
in  similar  matters,  to  provide  for  contingencies. 
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— By-the-by,  Miss  Delamere,  it  never  struck  me 
before,  till  your  dissertation  on  caps  put  me  in 
mind  of  it,  but  if  this  child  should  be  a  female, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyo  will  become  no  bad  match  for 
you.  Elizabeth  would  be  a  young  dowager ; 
but  at  my  decease  that  unpleasant  distinction 
would  drop,  as  she  would  of  course  become 
Marchioness  of  Fitzarlington,  Countess  of  Al- 
tamont,— that  is  to  say,  provided  I  never  marry 
again." 

Ethel  could  hardly  refrain  from  smiling  at 
this  proviso;  but  her  uncle  went  on  to  arrest 
her  attention  by  some  point-blank  questions, 
to  which  she  felt  it  very  disagreeable  to  give 
any  answer. 

"  Now,  Miss  Delamere,  should  such  an 
event  occur  as  your  becoming  a  marchioness, 
both  my  daughter  and  my  niece  will  have  been 
Marchionesses  of  Fitzarlington  in  each  other's 
lifetime,  a  rare  occurrence.  You  could  have 
no  objection ;  for  really,  now  I  come  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  a  very 
personable  man,  even  noble-looking,  as  my 
daughter  Lady  Fitzarlington,  and  I,  observed 
on  first  becoming  acquainted  with  him." 

Miss  Delamere  did  not  think  it  necessary 
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"  It  is  vei^  extraordinary  that  this  event 
should  have  occurred  without  my  being  ap- 
prised that  it  was  so  nigh  at  hand — exceed* 
'"ugly  indecorous  indeed ;"  and  he  pulled  out 
bis  watch,  saying,  "  Exactly  ten  minutes  past 
eight  o'clock,  on  the  18th  of  June  18—,  old 
style — Very  indecorous  that  I  was  not  present 
e  the  heir,™ 
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CHAPTER  IX . 

O,  love  will  venture  in  where  it  damm  wee!  be  Men— - 
O,  lore  will  venture  in  where  reason  aince  has  been. 

Scotch  Song. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  we  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  surrounding  objects,  and  by  those 
with  whom  we  mingle  in  frequent  association : 
at  least,  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  are  not 
so,  are  more  or  less  than  human. 

Mr.  Delamere  was  again  in  London  among 
all  his  old  companions,  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
citement of  every  kind;  and  his  imaginative 
mind  kindled  with  renewed  desire  to  achieve 
some  great  emprise  —  to  rise  above  bis  com- 
peers. But  he  felt  that  this  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter :  not  that  he  wanted  power  to  distinguish 
himself  in  a  thousand  different  ways ;  but  that 
occasions  do  not  usually  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  events,  which  enable  a  man  to  rise  at 
once  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.     It  must 
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be  some  continuous  effort,  some  long-existing 
labour,  which  obtains  and  ensures  fame ;  and 
Mr.  Delamere  thought  he  only  awaited  the 
epoch  to  arrive,  when  he  might  give  himself 
up  to  such  undertaking. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  allay  the  restless  fever 
which  preyed  upon  him,  he  plunged  with  re- 
doubled ardour  into  every  dissipation  that 
courted  his  idle  hours.  Strange  to  say,  in 
the  midst  of  this  unrest,  his  mental  powers 
seemed  never  to  have  been  more  pure,  more 
fervent :  be  lived  twice  as  much  as  other  men 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  But  did  he  live 
to  better  purpose?  —  can  any  human  being 
answer  that  question  F  When  others  slept, 
Mr.  Delamere  thought,  felt,  wrote :  he  would 
descend  to  the  lowest  upon  earth,  and  when 
it  was  bis  pleasure  to  do  otherwise,  he  could 
instantaneously  soar  above  them  to  empyreal 
height.  He  did  more  harm  by  his  practice 
than  he  could  possibly  redeem  by  any  theory 
of  virtue ;  for  his  peculiar  gifts  and  powers 
were  a  temptation  to  fools  to  walk  in  the  same 
paths,  in  as  far  as  regarded  bis  evil  courses, 
and  suppose  they  could,  like  him,  at  will  clothe 
themselves  in   brightness,   or  dazzle    by  the 
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coruscations  of  genius,  or  dire  into  the  depths 
of  intellectual  endowments*  But  in  tins  they 
only  showed  their  presumption  and  folly;  his 
vices  might  easily  become  theirs ;  but  his  vir- 
tues were  more  peculiarly  hi*  awn  than  any 
man's  ever  were. 

Much  of  Mr.  Ddamere's  time  was  spent  at 
Mrs.  Brown's  inn.  It  was  a  sort  of  oasis  in 
the  Desert  of  Dissipation,  where  Peace  seemed 
to  have  built  its  nest  and  dwelt  with  Inno- 
cence; but  he  was  the  demon  who  banished 
it  thence  for  ever.  Mr.  Delamere  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  the  mischief  which  he  effected  :  he 
only  suffered  himself  to  become  the  idol  of 
one  who  could  never  be  more  to  him  than 
an  object  whose  society  soothed  and  gave  him 
occasionally  that  temporary  repose  of  feeling, 
which  he  accepted,  as  persons  take  an  anodyne 
to  tranquillize  and  compose  them. 

Not  so  the  unfortunate  who  was  sacrificed 
to  his  selfishness.  Her  devotion  to  him  had 
gradually  assumed  its  present  form :  she  was 
accustomed  to  look  upon  him  at  first  as  a 
brother;  and,  though  his  rank  was  so  high 
above  hers,  the  interest  he  had  evinced  for 
her,   the  pains    he    had    taken    in    selecting 
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books  for  her  to  read,  and  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  her  by  committing  all  his  manu- 
scripts to  her  care,  often  requesting  her  to 
copy  many  of  them  for  him,  had  for  the 
time  being  elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  friend. 
It  was  strange  that  her  mother  had  not  seen 
further  into  the  result  of  such  an  intimacy, 
and  checked  its  growth  before  it  could  affect 
her  daughter's  peace:  but  the  very  fondness 
of  a  mother  perhaps  made  ber  imprudent ;  and 
it  may  be  she  indulged  visions  of  future  ex- 
altation for  her  child,  which  misled  her  to  per- 
mit a  continuation  of  Mr.  Delamere's  visits. 
She  was  the  more  readily  deceived  into  this 
fatal  error  by  the  respectful  demeanour  which 
he  invariably  preserved  towards  her  child ; 
and,  as  she  was  herself  always  present  at  their 
meetings,  she  knew  that  their  intimacy  was  of 
the  purest  nature. 

But  that  which  is  most  pure  is  most  power- 
ful. Susan's  peace  was  for  ever  gone  before 
her  mother  was  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  so 
very  reserved  was  her  nature,  that  it  was 
long  unknown  even  to  Mr.  Del  a  mere  that 
Susan  loved  him.  A  trifling  accident,  how- 
ever, discovered  to  him  that  he  was  beloved 
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He  bad  cut  his  hair  one  morning,  and  left 
the  glossy  curls  lying  on  his  table.  Returning 
to  his  bedroom  unexpectedly  for  a  book  he 
had  forgotten,  his  approach  was  not  heard  by 
Susan  Brown,  who  had  been  sent  to  arrange 
his  apartment :  the  passage  that  led  to  it  was 
narrow  and  dark ;  he  could  see  without  being 
seen,  and  he  beheld  Susan  carefully  collecting 
the  hair  that  lay  scattered  about :  she  kissed 
it  passionately  again  and  again,  and  placed 
it  in  her  bosom. 

Mr.  Delamere  retreated  without  having 
betrayed  himself.  What  were  his  feelings  ? 
what  were  his  intentions  on  having  discovered 
Susan's  secret  ?  His  first  impulse  was  right 
and  honourable ;  it  was  to  depart,  but  then 
came  on  false  reasoning :  "  She  will  not  die  of 
it,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  love  will  act 
upon  such  an  unsophisticated  being;  and,  after 
all,  it  is  a  pleasant  episode  in  life  to  inspire 
a  simple  country  girl  with  a  belle  passion. 
What  the  fine  London  ladies  feel,  they  have 
felt  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will  a  thou- 
sand times  again ;  but  this  poor  thing !  it  is 
all  new  to  her.  It  is  a  genuine  homage,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  receive  it  graciously .'" 
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In  short,  Mr.  Delamere  wished  to  indulge 
his  vanity  at  the  expense  of  another's  peace; 
so  he  remained  where  he  was.  But,  almost 
unconsciously  to  himself,  there  was  *  tenderer 
tone  in  his  voice  when  he  addressed  Susan,  a 
softer  expression  in  his  eyes  as  he  read  aloud 
to  her  and  her  mother :  the  secret  knowledge 
that  she  loved  him — loved  him  without  hope 
of  return,  without  any  other  circumstance  at- 
tached to  the  sentiment  but  that  of  its  own 
nature, — none  of  those  adjuncts  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  worldly  love,  neither 
interest,  nor  ambition,  nor  pleasure,  nor  grati- 
fied pride, — was  a  novelty  to  him  in  his  life 
— a  novelty  to  most  men ;  and  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  that  sort  of  answering  senti- 
ment which  is  too  warm  for  friendship,  too 
cold  for  love ;  but  it  is  so  commonly  indulged 
in  towards  those  who  flatter  the  vanity  of  a 
man,  that  it  is  not  looked  upon  in  the  light  it 
deserves  —  a  heartless  indulgence  of  selfish 
gratification. 

From  that  day  there  was  more  of  excite- 
ment and  interest  in  Mr.  Delamere's  life  at 
the  humble  inn,  but  less  of  serenity  and  true 
enjoyment.     He  sent   frequently  to  town  for 
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various  thingi  which  he  imagined  might  he 
useful  or  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Brown  :  some' 
which  he  gave  her,  were  of  considerable  value. 
Poor  Mrs.  Brown  !  she  hailed  these  presents, 
not  merely  for  their  own  takes,  but  as  ex- 
pressive of  an  attachment  for  her  daughter, 
which  she  thought  would  end  in  marriage. 
She  allowed  herself  to  nurse  this  dangerous 
illusion  till  it  became  so  familiar  to  her  that 
she  only  wondered  it  had  never  entered  her 
mind  before  why  Mr.  Delamere  had  so  often 
resided  under  her  roof;  several  times  she  even 
allowed  herself  to  make  allusions  to  it  to  her 
daughter,  who  either  did  not  or  would  not 
understand  her. 

Impressed  with  this  belief,  Mrs.  Brown  now 
deemed  it  but  right  to  give  Mr.  Delamere.  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  himself,  and  for  that 
reason  left  the  young  people  frequently  to- 
gether alone.  After  having  done  so,  she 
awaited  Susan's  joining  her  with  beating 
heart,  always  expecting  to  receive  the  glad 
tidings,  and  always  commencing  again  with 
a  "Well,  Susan  I"  as  she  looked  earnestly 
in   her   face,    and   was  only  answered    by   a 
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"  Well,  dear  mother,  what  do  you  wish  ma 
to  tell  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Susan  r  at  length  the  former  replied, 
"  can  you  not  guess  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.'1 

"  Why,  sure  you  must  expect,  as  I  do,  that 
Mr.  Delamere  should  ask  you  in  marriage. " 

"  I  never  expect  such  happiness,  mother,*' 
burst  from  her;  "it  is  too  much  forme — it 
is  almost  too  much  for  any  one  to  expect." 

"  Very  true,  dear  Susan ;  his  rank  is  much 
above  you ;  but  you  are  a  pretty  girl  and 
a  good  girl,  and  would  make  him  a  good  wife. 
Lower  than  you,  my  love,  have  been  raised 
to  higher  stations :  so,  my  sweet  Susau,  don't 
be  so  modest  and  humble;  I  tell  you,  you 
may  be  bis  wife  if  you  choose  it." 

Poor  Susan's  cheek  glowed  with  crimson 
as  she  listened  to  her  mother's  words :  that 
which  she  never  supposed  before  to  be  possi- 
ble, now  that  her  mother  sanctioned  the  idea, 
and  lent  it  the  support  of  her  maturer  judg- 
ment, appeared  not  only  possible,  but  pro- 
bable. Thus  did  a  devoted  mother  encourage 
her  child  to  cherish  a  passion  which  was  likely 
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to  lead  her  to  wretchedness,  if  not  to  vice. 
Day  after  day  glided  past,  however,  and  the 
expected  proposal  was  never  made. 

At  length,  one  evening,  Mr.  Delamere  sent 
for  Mrs,  Brown.  She  came  in  and  sat  down 
by  the  table  at  which  he  was  writing9awith  a 
sort  of  satisfied  smile  on  her  countenance  which 
rather  chilled  Mr.  Delamere's  intended  bene- 
ficence. He  opened  the  colloquy :  "  I  have  been 
considering,  Mrs.  Brown,  that  my  frequent 
visits  to  your  house,  and  the  trouble  of  which 
I  was  the  occasion  to  you  and  your  charming 
daughter,  merit  some  reward  from  me." 

"  Oh,  dear  sir,  do  not  speak  in  such  a  way  : 
I  am  sure  you  know  how  happy  I  am,  and  I 
believe  you  know  how  happy  poor  Susan  is, 
to— to— to— have  had  it  in  our  power  to  be 
of  the  slightest  service." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  certain  your 
kindness  has  been  above  all  praise ;  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  feel  that  I  can  never  repay 
it  by  any  remuneration  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 
I  have  therefore  only  to  beg  that  you  will 
listen  to  my  proposal  with  a  favourable  ac- 
quiescence.1' 

"  Oh,  dear  sir, — dear  Mr.  Delamere,— your 
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proposal  is  far  beyond  what  we  could  ever 
expect.  I  am  all  gratitude,  all  happiness: 
allow  me  to  run  for  my  daughter ;  she  will 
be  overcome,  as  I  am;  but,  oh!  poor  love, 
her  feelings  will  be  of  a  far  more  lively  nature, 
since  she  has  long  loved  you,  long  cherished 
in  secret  a  passion  which  would  have  consumed 
her  had  it  proved  unfortunate."  And  having 
thus  spoken  before  Mr.  Delamere  could  un- 
deceive her,  she  was  gone;  and  in  another 
moment,  ere  he  could  determine  how  to  break 
the  truth  to  her,  Susan  Brown  entered  the 
room.  Site  trembled  violently,  —  so  much  so, 
that  he  thought  she  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

He  advanced,  and,  taking  her  hand,  im- 
plored her  to  be  composed  ;  whilst  himself, 
distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  unfortunate 
mistake  of  Mrs.  Brown,  knew  not  how  to 
explain  the  misconception  which  had  arisen. 
At  the  idea  of  marrying  Susan,  every  softer 
sentiment  that  he  had  previously  indulged 
towards  her,  fled ;  and  he  only  saw  in  her  a 
rustic  girl  whose  kindness  to  himself  in  sick- 
ness deserved  reward,  but  whose  presumption, 
in  supposing  he  could  have  ever  thought  of 
her  as  a  wife,  merited  the  rebuke  of  disappoint- 
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ment.  Still,  when  he 
loving  girl  approach, 
thoughts  were  stilled,  a 
to  s   seat. 

"  Susan !  I  am  distn 
grieved,  that  any  mi  a1 
your  mother  and  myse 
to  bring  you  here  before 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Delamere  ! 
and  she  raised  her  larg 
in  the  lustre  of  tears  of 
tenance.  He  was  silei 
hand  in  his:  she  return' 

"  Susan,  Susan  !  whs 
I  say  P — how  explain  to 

"Oh  !  Mr.  Delamere 
tiona ;  your  love  is  su 
cient  !  ■ — alas  !  alas!  il 


Susan  was  beautiful, 
her  in  his  arms,  he  it 
her  forehead ;  and  thei 
mother,  he  bade  God 
rushing  out  of  the  hous< 

The  next  day  a  let 
Brown  by  Mr.  Delamei 
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to  pack' up  his  master's  things;  and  in  the 
letter  which  explained  the  cruel  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  preceding  evening,  was  enclosed  & 
draft  for  a  hundred  pounds. 

When  Susan  Brown  became  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Delanoere's  letter,  her  feel- 
ings mastered  her  reason :  she  wept  and  raved 
aloud.  She  reproached  her  mother  violently 
for  having  induced  her  to  fall  into  such  error, 
and  to  debase  her  maiden  pride  by  having 
shown  her  love  for  one  who  had  never  felt 
any  love  for  her.  "  Never  shall  I  hold  up  my 
head  again,1'  she  said ;  "  never  go  with  the 
other  girls  of  the  neighbourhood,  my  late 
friends,  to  the  church.  I  who  scorned  them, 
how  will  they  now  scorn  me !  Oh,  mother ! 
cruel,  cruel  mother  V 

Poor  Susan !  had  the  malady  of  a  broken 
heart  not  been  upon  her,  she  would  never  have 
thus  addressed  a  parent  who  lived  but  for  her. 
Susan  was  seized  with  a  long  and  dangerous 
sickness ;  but  she  did  not  die  then :  her  life 
was  spared  to  attend  her  mother,  who,  from 
the  day  her  daughter  recovered,  fell  into  a 
state  of  premature  decay,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  tended  almost  like  a  child. 
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The  night  Mr.  Delamere  left  the  farm,  be 
returned  to  London ;  and  baring  satisfied  his 
conscience  by  writing  the  letter  which  Mrs. 
Brown  received,  he  dismissed  the  whole  of 
that  little  episode  in  his  career  from  his  mind, 
nor  thought  of  it  again,  till  he  received  his 
draft  for  the  hundred  pounds  in  a  blank  cover. 

He  felt,  then,  that  those  innocent  people  were 
superior  to  himself,  and  the  sensation  was  not 
pleasant.  He  had  rot,  what  is  called,  made 
love  to  Susan  Brown, — a  court  of  justice  would 
have  acquitted  him  of  that  allegation ;  but  a 
court  of  conscience  might,  and  would  have 
■aid,  "  You  acted  in  such  a  manner,  your  eyes 
spoke  such  a  silent  language  of  passion,  that 
you  wiled  away  the  happiness  of  that  innocent 
girl,  and  your  gold  cannot  restore  the  peace 
of  which  you  have  deprived  her.11 

"  Phoo !  if  the  foolish  girl  would  fall  in 
love  with  me,  how  could  I  help  it  ?"  and 
silencing  the  still  small  voice,  he  plunged 
deeper  than  ever  into  the  dissipations  of  a  town 
life.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  united  to  turn 
Mr.  Delamere's  head.  He  became  the  idol  of 
all   the  most  distinguished   societies,  his  par- 
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liaraentary  success  was  brilliant,  bis  literary 
fame  undisputed.  What  had  he  now  to  wish 
for  ? — happiness  ! 

Weeks  passed  on ;  Lord  Altamont  arrived  in 
London.  He  had  left  his  daughter  alone  in 
her  grandeur  at  Lavington  Park ;  he  bad  seen 
his  grandson  christened  in  the  silver  font  which 
bore  the  armorial  honours  of  the  families,  and 
which  he  conceived  was  a  sort  of  surety  for 
their  being  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Al- 
though he  had  no  love  for  his  nephew,  he  had 
considerable  pride  in  his  success;  and  he  or- 
dered Miss  Delamere  to  announce  his  arrival 
to  her  brother,  and  request  his  presence.  Mr. 
Delamere  neither  heeded  the  hour  nor  the 
day  which  Lord  Altamont  had  named;  but 
came  one  night  late,  when  his  uncle  and  sister 
had  both  retired  to  their  apartments,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  the  latter  alone. 

Mr.  Delamere  had  just  left  a  late  dinner- 
party,  and  was  unusually  excited  by  wine,  as 
well  as  by  the  stirring  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  he  had  been  discussing.  Immediately 
after  greeting  his  sister,   he  Inquired  eagerly 
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far  Lady  Fhxariingtoo,  far  she  was  ever  pre- 
set to  his  thoughts,  do  what  he  might  to  chase 
her  image  from  his  fancy. 

M  Well,  Ethel,  so  a  child  is  born  to  her ; 
it's  a  son,  is  it  not?" 

44  Why,  sorely,  Albert,  my  letters  must  hare 
told  you  that  over  and  over  again." 

**  Ah  !  perhaps, — I  had  forgotten, — well,  and 
what  is  the  child  like ?  Is  it  like  her?  or  is 
k  like  poor  Fitsarlington,  or  Lord  Altamout, 

44  Or  who,  Albert?" 

Mr.  Ddamere  smiled  bitterly,  and  that  ex- 
plained his  meaning  to  Ethel ;  but  she  passed 
it  off  by  saying,  "  The  child  is  very  beautiful, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  delicate,  which  is  not  nut- 
ter of  surprise,  considering  the  dreadful  scene 
its  mother  witnessed." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  beautiful  infant!  who 
erer  saw  a  beautiful  infant  ?  any  that  I  have 
chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  upon,  were  like  un- 
fledged birds,— raw  red   and  yellow  things; 
it  made  me  sore  to  look  at  them." 

"  It  would  not  have  that  effect  upon  you 
to  look  at  Elisabeth's  child,  for  it  is  like  the 
most  delicate  wax-work." 
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"  la  she  vary  fond  of  it,  Ethel  ?" 

"  Exceedingly :  she  sits  for  hours  by  its 
cradle,  and  seems  wrapped  up  in  it."  - 

"  All  pride  that,  Ethel ;  and  I  suppose 
you  have,  as  usual,  been  playing  the  subor- 
dinate part  of  nurse  to  the  noble  house  of 
Altamont? — pleasing  occupation,  truly!"  he 
added  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

Ethel  was  wounded  by  her  brother's  harsh- 
ness, although  she  knew  it  was  only  a  covering 
to  conceal  a  tenderer  sentiment  than  he  chose 
to  avow,  and  she  could  hardly  help  smiling,  in 
return,  at  the  similarity  of  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  which  she  traced  between  himself  and  his 
uncle;  but,  as  usual,  she  forbore  to  make  any 
reply  which  could  excite  his  irritable  temper, 
and  she  answered,  "  No,  I  have  not  been  nurse ; 
Lady  Fit  Partington  fulfils  that  place  herself." 

"  What,  Elizabeth  condescend  to  such  an 
office  !  But  I  suppose  she  must  needs  unbend 
a  little,  and  finds  it  is  not  so  easy  to  go  on 
living,  and  not  love  something  passionately ." 

Miss  Delamere  thought  it  best  to  change 
the  subject,  and  inquired  what  were  her  bro- 
ther's last  amusements  or  interests,  and  added 
that  which  she  knew  would  give  him  pleasure, 
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however  he  might  affect  to  hear  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, "  We  have  all  been  busied  with  reading 
the  debates  lately  :  your  speeches  have  arrested 
our  attention, — not  ours  alone,  for  Elizabeth 
also  has  gloried  in  the  glory  of  her  cousin." 

Hr.  Delamere  said,  bowing,  "  Exceedingly 
flattering :  I  am  sure  she  is  very  good,  very 
obliging." 

"  Nay,  Albert,  do  not  be  so  scornful :  you 
are  grown  fine,  you  are  changed  indeed,  if  you 
do  not  care  for  my  praise  and  Elizabeth's." 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  Ethel,  in  its  way,  and 
yours  perhaps  is  the  best  praise ;  but  it  is  as 
the  sounding  brass  or  the  tinkling  cymbal. 
However,  I  am  going  to  be  busier  still  before 
I  have  done  with  business ;  I  have  got  a  fa- 
vourite political  scheme  in  view,  an  offspring 
of  my  fancy ;  I  am  going  to  baptise,  and 
rear  it,  and  see  if  I  can  make  it  attain  the 
perfection  which  I  contemplate.  Not  a  word 
of  this,  mind,  to  Lord  Altamont,  Ethel.  This 
bantling  of  mine  will  make  a  noise  at  least  — a 
hubbub,  even  if  it  should  not  otherwise  suc- 
ceed ;  but  I  dare  say  it  won't,  for  nothing  that 
I  have  ever  undertaken  has  met  with  success : 
however,  I  shall  put  all  my  strength  to  this  un- 
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del-taking ;  and  if  it  fails,  it  does  not  signify, 
— my  castles  in  the  air  harm  no  one  when  they 
fall — no  one  so  much  as  myself.  Neverthe- 
less, I  confess  I  have  this  matter  at  heart.  It 
will  go  hard  against  Lord  Altamont's  pre- 
judices; but  I  warned  him,  when  I  came  into 
parliament  upon  bis  interest,  that  his  pleasure 
should  not  stand  between  me  and  my  con- 
science, therefore  he  knows  what  he  has  to 
expect.  He'll  thwart  me  of  course,  if  he  can  ; 
he  owes  me  a  grudge,  Ethel,  for  my  know- 
ledge of  his  conduct  to  our  mother :  and  yet 
he  's  afraid  of  me  too,  the  sneaking " 

"  Hush,  Albert,  hush  1  spare  me  these  rude 
words ;  you  are  under  Lord  Altamont's  roof, 
remember." 

"  I  tell  you,  Ethel,  I  have  my  doubts  if  he 
has  not  murdered  a  man." 

"  Ob,  horrible !  indeed  I  do  not  believe 
that,  Albert ;  I  will  not  listen  to  such  accu- 
sations. It  is  beneath  you  to  abuse  Lord  Al- 
tamont  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
defend  himself:  if  you  have  proofs,  bring  them 
against  him,  Albert,  or  else  keep  your  sus- 
picions to  yourself." 

"  Proofs !  such  a  one  as  he,  is  careful  to 
ii  2 
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avoid  that  possibility.  Nevertheless,  I  am  as 
well  convinced  of  it  as  if  I  had  seen  it ;  and 
he  fears  me  almost  as  much  as  though  he 
knew  1  were  aware  likewise  of  this  crime.'1 

"  Albert  dear,"  interrupted  Miss  Delamere, 
desirous  of  terminating  her  brother's  wild  lan- 
guage, "  1  must  bid  you  good-night,  —  you 
terrify  me ;  I  am  very  sleepy,  and.  you  too 
want  rest, — you  are  looking  pale  and  wan." 

"  You  are  fond  of  giving  one  pleasant 
intelligence,  Ethel,"  he  replied  crossly.  "  I 
can  return  you  the  compliment :  you  are  look- 
ing Heme  and  peaking ;  I  doubt  very  much 
if  James  Dampier  would  admire  you  now.  By 
the  way,  I  have  a  letter  from  him," — and  he 
searched  in  his  pocket,—-"  it  contains  a  mes- 
sage for  you." 

Mr.  Delamere  threw  a  number  of  loose 
papers  and  letters  on  the  table :  one  much  torn 
and  rumpled  happened  to  lie  apart  from  the 
rest ;  he  snatched  it  up  hastily — he  recognised 
it  as  the  cover  in  which  the  Browns  had  re- 
turned the  money  he  sent  them. 

"  Good-night  to  you,  Ethel!  I  have  left  you 
Dampier's  letter ;  don't  burn  it,  for  I  want  to 
keep  his  direction— but  read  and  repent." 
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Miss  Delamere  wondered  why  her  brother 
had  caught  up  one  particular  tetter,  evi- 
dently to  prevent  her  seeing  it.  So  much 
mystery  enveloped  his  life  and  actions,  she 
feared  all  was  not  as  it  should  be :  for  it 
is  very  seldom  that  right  conduct  seeks  con- 
cealment. m  Ethel,  however,  did  not  dwell 
upon  her  fears,  still  less  express  them :  she 
said,  "  I  will  do  as  you  desire,  dear  bro- 
ther, in  respect  to  reading  Mr.  Dampier's  let- 
ter ;  but  as  far  as  regards  my  behaviour  to 
him,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  any  reason 
to  repent.  I  hope  you  will  call  to-morrow 
and  see  Lord  Altamont :  remember,  he  has  now 
no  branch  of  his  family  to  look  to  for  support 
but  yourself." 

"  Good-night,  Ethel! — don't  prose; — good- 
night !" 

She  thought,  as  he  closed  the  door  after 
him,  that  he  was  altogether  much  changed. 
He  had  ever  been  eccentric,  but  now  he  wore 
an  air  of  that  indescribable  recklessness  which 
invariably  belongs  to  all  persons  who  give 
themselves  up  to  a  licentious  life.  It  seems  as 
if  there  was  a  seal  set  upon  vice  to  mark  it  as 
a  thing  to  shun ;  and  even  where  high  polish 
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of  manlier  and  refinement  of  taste  cast  a  veil 
over  gross  delinquencies,  the  truth  is,  or  may 
be,  read  by  all  who  choose  not  wilfully  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  warning. 

Miss  Delamere  did  not  exactly  know  what 
constituted  her  brother's  altered  appearance; 
only  she  felt  that  he  bad  become  another  crea- 
ture. But  a  sister's  enduring  love  is  always  a 
pure  and  beautiful  stream  of  affection,  that  fer- 
tilizes and  fosters  the  best  impulses  of  nature, 
and  finds  apologies  for  a  brother's  errors,  or, 
if  none  can  be  found,  forgives  them.  When 
any  untoward  circumstance  breaks  this  natural 
bond  in  families,  much  of  sorrow  and  of  sadness 
succeeds.  Brothers  and  sisters  ought  to  be 
mutual  props  and  comforts.  Other  ties  may 
be  torn  asunder  by  violent  wrenches,  and  can 
never  be  joined  again  :  but  this  pure  and  in- 
nocent affection  is  the  immediate  ordination  and 
care  of  Heaven ;  adverse  circumstances  may 
cast  a  shadow  over  it — wicked  persons  may 
have  spent  their  venom  to  poison  its  nature — 
absence  may  have  cooled  its  warmth,  and  dis- 
use rusted  its  finer  springs, — but  it  is  never 
wholly  destroyed.  It  casts  off  the  deleterious 
matter   which    may   have    been   forced    upon 
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it;  and  a  glance,  a  meeting  however  short, 
a  kind  word  written  or  spoken,  suffices  to  recall 
its  fervency,  and  to  wipe  off  any  corrosive 
substance  which  may  have  gathered  on  its  sur- 
face or  impeded  its  free  action. 

But  for  the  present  moment  the  cloud  had 
gathered  on  the  sunshine  of  Miss  Delamere's 
love  for  her  brother.  She  had  from  infancy 
devoted  herself  to  make  his  existence  joyful 
to  him :  she  had  warded  off  any  and  every 
sting  which  could  wound  his  vanity ;  she  had 
borne  the  burden  alike  of  his  real  and  ima- 
ginary sorrows;  she  had  watched  over,  him 
in  sickness,  rejoiced  with  him  when  any  cir- 
cumstance tended  to  his  gratification  ;  and  now 
to  find  herself  rarely  sought  after,  never  made 
the  confidant  of  his  heart,  was  a  bitterness  in 
her  cup  of  life  that  she  deeply  felt  to  be  such. 

Who  can  without  pain  suffer  neglect  from 
those  they  love?  It  is  vexatious  to  be  neg- 
lected, if  only  by  acquaintances ; — it  not  only 
wounds  our  pride,  but  it  wounds  a  better  feel- 
ing still — it  makes  us  fear  we  are  not  worthy 
of  being  remembered.  But  when  neglect  comes 
to  us  from  the  being  we  have  fondly  loved — 
to  whom  we  have  devoted  our  lives,  it  is  a  pang 
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to  which  religious  resignation  can  alone  bring 
relief. 

And  Ethel  Bought  it  from  the  only  source  of 
consolation;  and  though  she  closed  her  eyes 
that  night  in  tears,  they  were  less  bitter  tears 
than  those  she  first  shed  after  parting  with 
her  brother  a  few  hours  before. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion ;  conquerors  and  kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things, 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools,  to  those  they  fool — 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable — wbal  stings, 
Are  theirs  I  one  breast  laid  open  were  a  school. 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  r 


Mr.  Dblamere  had  entered  into  public  life 
with  the  determination  to  become  great, — how 
far  he  advanced  towards  his  goal  has  been  al- 
ready shown  :  and  he  chose  an  appropriate 
moment  for  bringing  his  favourite  scheme  into 
notice ;  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  during 
which  there  had  been  no  subject  of  great  public 
interest,  or  of  a  new  character ;  and  few  mea- 
sures could  have  been  adopted  so  conducive  to 
rouse  the  public  from  their  quietude.  ' 
h5 
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Mr.  Delamere  hod  obtained  a  greater  in- 
fluence over  the  man  of  persons  in  power  in 
a  shorter  time  than  any  of  his  predecessors; 
nay,  he  had  done  more  in  a  few  months  than 
they  had  achieved  in  many  years.  With  the 
cunning  it  may  almost  be  said  of  a  maniac, 
(for  surely  their  cunning  surpasses  that  of  sane 
persons,)  he  persuaded  people  to  be  directed 
by  him  who  had  hitherto  stood  opposed  to 
the  principles  upon  which  he  professed  to  act. 
In  fine,  he  triumphed  in  the  lower  chamber;  but 
his  bill  had  yet  to  pass  that  of  the  upper,  of 
whose  approval  he  felt  less  confident :  he  dread- 
ed an  enemy  in  Lord  Altamont,  nor  was  he 
mistaken — a  man's  foes  are  too  frequently  those 
of  his  own  house. 

The  question  in  which  Mr.  Delamere  was 
so  intensely  interested,  was  now  before  the 
Lords.  A  more  animated  scene  has  seldom 
presented  itself  in  that  assembly.  Amongst  the 
members  of  the  Commons  who  sat  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  result  was  Mr.  Delamere 
in  person.  He  betrayed  not  the  intense  work- 
ings of  interest  which  secretly  agitated  him; 
but  he  was  in  truth  like  a  person  who  owns 
a  temporary  calm  produced  by  laudanum,  but 
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who  will  Boon  awake  to  all  the  racking  misery 
which  follows  the  use  of  that  destructive  drug. 
He  had  been  devoted  for  such  a  length  of  time 
to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  and  been  so 
long  alternately  buoyed  up  with  hope  of  suc- 
cess, or  depressed  with  dread  of  disappoint- 
ment, that  any  certainty  almost  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  his  present  suspense. 

And  the  question  was  decided,  —  negatived 
by  one  vote.  "  One  only"  was  murmured 
through  the  house.  Mr.  Deuunere  said  with 
apparent  coolness,  "  I  did  not  think  it  would 
pass  V  This  to  those  who  condoled  with  him  ; 
because  he  could  not  bear  condolence,  and  never 
suffered  his  true  feelings  to  become  the  sport  of 
the  multitude.  But  this  decision  frustrated  a 
plan  which  he  had  framed  with  wondrous  skill, 
and  on  the  success  of  which  he  had  staked  his 
most  ardent  hopes :  it  was  too  grievous  and 
heavy  a  blow  not  to  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  his  ambition. 

He  left  the  house  before  any  one  else,  and 
passing  hastily  through  the  crowd  of  persons 
assembled  at  the  doors,  he  heard  "  lost  by  one" 
passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  repeated 
to  all  the  newsmongers,  who  ran  off  in  every 
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the  oars  dividing  the  waters  as  though  some 
unseen  power  drew  the  stream  asunder  and 
made  it  meet  again.  The  occasional  halloo 
of  the  boatmen  as  they  shot  past  each  other, 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night ;  and  a  few  twinkling  lights  which 
glittered  from  the  windows,  and  then  as  quick- 
ly died  away  when  the  inhabitants  retired  to 
rest,  were  the  only  signs  of  life-  now  visible 
in  this  great  city. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mr.  Delamere  if 
his  mind  had  been  at  peace  like  the  scene 
around  him  ;  but  it  was  not  so, — he  wandered 
,  about  without  any  definite  end  in  view,  and 
went  up  and  down  narrow  passages  of  which 
he  had  not  known  the  existence.  Many  are 
the  curious  places  in  London :  it  has  its  ro- 
mantic sites,  and  its  sublime  sites,  and  its  tre- 
mendous sites;  it  contains  matter  for  endless 
research  and  endless  reflection. 

Mr.  Delamere  now  came  accidentally  upon  a 
place  wholly  new  to  him.  From  a  low  door, 
over  which  hung  a  painted  lantern,  on  which 
was  a  written  invitation  to  passengers  to  walk 
in  and  share  the  humours  of  "  The  Boatman's 
Hope."     He  was  in  a  mood  for  any  novel  ad- 
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venture,  anything  which  could  turn  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  especially  anything  which  was 
■unlike  his  accustomed  haunts  or  hit  accus- 
tomed associates.  This  invitation  held  out  the 
chance  of  excitement,  and  be  entered  the  door 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  wreaths  of 
tobacco,  and  a  sound  of  laughter  and'  mirth 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  its  being  genuine. 
He  walked  further  into  the  passage,  and  beheld 
in  the  interior  of  this  low  tavern  —  for  such  it 
was  —  an  assemblage  of  persons  and  things 
strange  even  to  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
mingle  with  various  ranks  under  various  roofs. 
In  the  small  porch,  rude  seats,  made  out  of. 
the  hulks  of  old  boats,  were  placed  for  the 
comfort  of  those  who  frequented  that  inn  in 
the  daytime ;  then  followed  a  long,  ill-lighted 
passage,  which  conducted  to  the  tap-room,  and 
there  Mr.  Delamere  entered.  The  roof  was 
low,  and  in  many  parts  broken  in,  and  stuffed 
with  wisps  of  hay,  or  old  rags,  to  exclude 
either  the  rain  or  the  cold,  which  might  other. 
wise  have  been  troublesome.  The  walls  were 
partially  smoked  into  a  dirty  brown,  and 
partly  plastered  with  whitening,  over  which 
was    scrawled,   in   black   and   red   chalk,    the 
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names  or  initials  of  tha  frequenters  of  this 
strange  abode.  These  ornaments  were  diver- 
sified by  bits  of  half-torn  songs,  '*  Moll  of 
Wapping,"  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  the  like ; 
but  often er  they  were  illumined  by  those 
striking  memorials  of  the  idle  and  the  reckless, 
the  date  of  the  year,  the  day  of  the  week,  or 
the  hour  of  the  day,  as  though  they  were 
forced  to  write  down  their  own  condemnation 
by  showing  that  they  knew,  but  scorned,  the 
flight  of  time.  Two  or  three  holes  had  been 
bored  in  the  side  of  the  wall  to  admit  iron 
sockets,  which  contained  a  kind  of  flambeaux 
that  flared  in  all  directions  to  give  light  to 
the  visiters.  Various  cloaks,  hats,  and  other 
pieces  of  old  garments  hung  on  pegs ;  and  a 
shelf  that  was  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  room 
contained  a  few  metal  plates,  a  cleaver,  and 
a  butcher's  knife,  with  some  pipes  and  papers 
of  tobacco.  The  fireplace  was  of  wide  dimen- 
sions; and  old  tarred  wood,  mingled  with  coal, 
made  a  rousing  flame ;  whilst  the  savoury  steam 
emitted  from  a  large  seething-pot  depending 
over  it  by  an  iron  chain  and  hook,  denoted 
that  the  appetites  of  the  guests  would  soon 
be   satisfied.     On  the  floor,   near  the  fender, 
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dress  was  common ;  checked  trousers,  a  shabby 
blue  coat,  and  a  yellow  and  red  spotted  hand- 
kerchief tied  loosely  round  bis  throat,  com- 
pleted his  attire.  There  were  eight  or  ten 
other  men,  but  these  two  were  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  party. 

The  individual  who  attracted  Mr.  Dela- 
mere's  notice  above  all  the  rest,  was  a  female 
who  acted'  as  cook,  and  seemed  intent  only  on 
the  great  kettle  into  which  she  was  occasionally 
throwing  various  ingredients. 

"  Come,  Jane,"  said  the  jolly  man  who  had 
first  invited  Mr.  Delamere  to  partake  of  their 
fare,  "  can  you  not  give  us  our  pottage  yet  ? 
We  have  been  long  waiting,  and  we  are  hungry, 
dame;  remember,  daylight  will  soon  break, 
and  we  must  be  off  to  our  boats  :  give  us  our 
supper,  do." 

"  Fire  won't  burn  quicker  than  it  chooses," 
replied  the  woman  :  "  why  did  you  not  order 
me  to  set  the  pot  on  earlier  ?" 

"  How  do  we  know  at  what  hour  we  can 
eat  our  victuals  P"  replied  the  young  man 
harshly ;  "  it 's  your  business  to  be  ready  at 
all  hours  with  something  or  another,  cold  or 
hot :  but   here  we  come  in  tired  and  hungry, 
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and  find  you  asleep,  you  old  jade  yon !  It  won't 
do.  Long  Sal  with  the  wall-eye  tu  always 
prepared.1' 

"  Come,  come,  Jack,  I  won't  have  you," 
interrupted  the  jolly  host  (for  such  he  turned 
out  to  be), — "  1  won't  have  you  rate  our  oook 
after  that  fashion :  she  is  a  good  soul,  and 
does  her  best :  she  has  been  long  out  in 
wintry  weather,  and  now  she's  got  a  snug 
berth,  it  'a  no  wonder  if  she  goes  to  sleep  be- 
tween whiles  and  forgets  herself.  But  I  have 
taken  her  in  tow,  and  I  '11  see  her  safe  into 
harbour ;  so  hold  your  tongue, — not  another 
ward  against  Jane  Bryant,  or  the  Boatman's 
Hope  is  no  more  a  hope  for  you,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Why,  Lord  love  you,  master  I  if  old  Jane 
was  a  fine  young  girl,  a  body  might  suppose 
a  sum  m 'at." 

"  None  of  your  suppositions,  Jack :  you're 
on  a  wrong  tack  altogether,  and  so  shut  your 
potato-trap.  I  '11  tell  you  how  Jane  and  I  got 
acquainted.  1  was  coming  along  Ship  Street 
pretty  late  one  night;  and  I  was  not  what  a 
body  would  call  exactly  drunk,  but  [  was 
pretty  fresh  of  liquor ;  and  1  run  up  against 
a  gemman  who  was  much  in   the   same  way 
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with  myself.  He  thought  I  did  it  on  purpose, 
but  he  was  quite  out  of  his  reckoning  there; 
so  with  that  he  ups  with  his  fist  and  hits  me 
a  hard  blow  that  made  me  spin  round :  but 
I  said,  '  Two  can  play  at  that,  my  hearty/ 
and  gave  him  as  good  as  he  gived  me;  but 
somehow  or  other  both  on  us  staggered,  and 
we  fell  sprawling  in  the  gutter.  The  folks  who 
had  gathered  round  to  look  at  us  helped  up 
my  lord, — for  it  was  a  lord, — but  left  me 
sprawling  and  kicking  with  a  cut  on  my 
temple  that  smeared  me  all  over  blood;  and 
they  walked  away  laughing  at  me,  because 
I  could  not  get  up  again,  the  rascals !  So, 
do  ye  see,  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  might  have 
laid,  or  how  long  I  did  lay,  when  a  woman 
passing  by  asked  me  what  was  the  matter. 
By  this  time  I  was  nearly  myself  again,  only 
bleeding  fast ;  and  so  she  said  if  I  would  stay 
there  she  would  run  for  a  doctor.  I  could 
not  have  stirred  if  I  would ;  and  sure  enough 
she  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  brought  a 
doctor,  and  he  took  me  into  a  shop,  and  she 
paid  five  shillings  to  him,  and  he  bound  up 
my  head  and  sent  me  off  in  a  hackney-coach ; 
and  I  told  the  woman  where  I  lived,  and  bade 
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I  fancy  it  at  a  chance  time  myself.  However, 
if  you  choose  it,  I  will  give  you  a  history  of 
the  last  month  of  my  life :  and  indeed,  sirs,  I 
wish  it  was  the  last,  for  I  am  very  tired  of 
being  here." 

"  Poor  Jane  !  Well,  take  a  pull  out  of  my 
jug,  and  that  will  give  you  heart  to  talk." 

She  did  as  she  was  bidden  ;  but  with  great 
moderation,  and  wiping  her  mouth  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  said,  "  I  got  into  the 
service  of  an  Israelite- of  the  name  of  Levy, 
and  I  had  little  enough  to  do;  for  though 
our  house  was  very  large  and  covered  with 
dirt,  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  sweep  away 
a  cobweb  for  the  world  :  he  said  dirt  begat 
money,  and  cobwebs  were  Pluto's  nets  to 
catch  gold.  Then,  as  to  beds,  there  was  none 
to  make:  he  slept  on  a  mattress  not  good 
enough  for  a  dog,  which  required  no  shaking, 
and  covered  himself  over  with  a  blanket  which 
was  so  threadbare,  he  was  obliged  one  year 
to  buy  a  truss  of  straw,  which  he  scrabbled 
over  him  when  he  laid  down  ;  and  he  said 
1  never  should  come  to  any  good,  because 
I  eat  a  bit  o'  bacon  now  and  then,  which  I 
bought  with  a  little  money  of  my  own.     He 
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had  one  cat  and  one  parrot ;  and  sorry  enough 
I  was  for  the  poor  creatures :  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me,  they'd  have  been  dead  long  before  they 
did  die." 

"  I  wondered  why  he  kept  me  in  his  house, 
till  I  found  out  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual 
fear  of  being  robbed ;  and  somehow  he  took  a 
sort  of  fancy  to  me,  and  said  he  could  trust  me ; 
he  believed  I  would  tell  him  the  truth,  if  any- 
body did  come  prowling  about  his  premises. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  repeated  always,  that 
though  Brag  was  a  good  dog,  Hold-fast  was 
a  better ;  and  so  he  locked  me  into  his  prison- 
room,  and  let  down  an  iron  grate  over  the 
area  whenever  he  went  out,  desiring  me  to 
speak  only  through  that  to  any  impertinent 
visiters  who  might  happen  to  come  in  bis 
absence.  This  was  in  reality  all  I  had  to  do, 
till  a  friend  came  to  live  with  him  and  fell 
sick :  I  had  then  to  attend  upon  that  dying 
man ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  job,  for  he  had 
a  troubled  conscience :— I  have  seen  many  pass  ' 
away,  but  I  never  see'd  one  like  him,  and  I 
would  not  for  this  room  full  of  gold  behold 
it  again.  Yes  !  poor  Mr.  Clark  son,  orBeatson, 
for  I  know  not  which  was  his  name." 
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"  Beatson,  did  you  say  ?"  interrupted  Mr. 
Delamere  eagerly,  for  he  remembered  Mrs. 
Brown's  dream. 

"  Yes,  that  was  one  of  his  names." 

"  Why,  did  you,  sir,  know  anything  of 
him  im  asked  the  man  of  the  house ;  "  that 's 
droll  enough  now."  And  he  looked  rather  sus- 
piciously at  Mr.  Delamere,  and  added,  M  If 
it  be  no  offence,  sir,  may  I  ask  who  be  you  ?" 

"  No  offence  at  all ;  but  I  will  not  tell  you 
at  present.  Nevertheless,  if  you  do  not  like 
my  company,  I  will  depart  directly,  when  I 
have  paid  my  reckoning  :  pray  what  is  it  ?" 

A  very  moderate  sum  was  named,  but  he 
was  earnestly  requested  not  to  go  away.  "  Well, 
if  you  wish  my  company,  I  comply ;"  and  he 
again  sat  down.  "  May  I  hope  that  I  shall 
hear  the  whole  of  Jane  Bryant's  story  ?" 
By  all  means,  Jane  :  speak  on.1' 
Well,  just  before  Mr.  Beatson  died,  who 
should  come  in  one  day  but  a  very  fine  noble- 
looking  gentleman,  to  whom  Levy  paid  great 
attention ;  and  he  came  shuffling  up  in  his 
loose  torn  slippers,  to  tell  me  to  prepare  the 
room,  for  a  gentleman  was  coming  to  see  the 
sick  man.    What  could  I  do  to  the  room  P  how 
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could  I  make  it  any  better  or  worse  ?  Yet,  co- 
vered with  dust  and  dirt  though  it  was,  it  was 
the  best  in  the  house ;  and  the  bed  was  a  bed, 
and  there  was  one  chair.  So  I  said,  Mr.  Beatson 
was  cleaned  for  the  day,  and  be  seemed  rather 
to  expect  the  visiter,  and  to  be  anxious  like 
for  his  coming.  And  when  he  did  come,  he 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  tall  portly  noble-looking 
man ;  and  he  went  near  the  bed,  and  he  called 
to  him  by  the  name  of  Clarkson,  and  said  some- 
thing in  a  low  voice  which  I  could  not  hear. 
And  then  I  was  ordered  out  of  the  room  ;  and 
I  waited  and  waited,  but  I  was  never  called 
again  till  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  death.  Poor 
man !  but  they  would  not  let  a  doctor  come 
nigh  him.  In  other  respects  I  never  saw  Levy 
so  kind  to  anybody  ;  for  the  matter  o'  that, 
I  must  say  the  funeral  was  decent,  but  that 
is  all  I  can  say,  and  I  have  my  suspicions  that 
my  master  got  a  deal  of  money  by  the  death 
of  Beatson,  or  Clarkson,  whichever  he  was. 

"  Yet  he  grew  more  and  more  stingy  every 
day ;  and  at  the  last,  as  my  own  little  bit  of 
money  which  I  kept  in  a  stocking  was  nigh  all 
gone,  (God  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  him!  but 
I  thought  that  too  went  faster  than  it  ought 
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to  have  done,  I  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  pay 
me  some  little  wages,  I  could  not  stay  any 
longer,  for  I  had  not  wherewithal  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  So  then  he  gave  me 
five  shillings,  with  a  promise  that  he  would 
soon  give  me  more.  This  was  on  that  very 
night,  master,  when  I  saw  you  bleeding  in  the 
street :  you  know  how  the  five  shillings  went, 
and  I  have  reason  to  bless  the  good  Providence 
they  did  so.  But  when  I  returned  home,  I  had 
not  a  penny  to  buy  myself  bread,  and  so  I 
asked  the  miser  for  my  wages.  He  swore  at 
me;  said  that  a  mine  of  Oolconda,  or  some 
such  hard  word,  would  not  supply  my  extra- 
vagance, and  that  he  would  see  me  dead  before 
he  gave  me  another  farthing.  I  rated  him  back 
again,  and  he  stormed  and  swore,  and  de- 
clared  he  should  be  ruined.  The  poor  old  par- 
rot cried  its  usual  cry,  '  Clink  !  clink  !  clink I 
money  !  money  !  money  P  He  darted  up,  seized 
the  bird  with  his  long  bony  arm,  crying  out, 
*  You  too,  cursed  creature !  mocking  me,  though 
I  have  spent  a  fortune  in  feeding  your  vile  car- 
cass!— but  I  '11  silence  your  screeching  tongue 
for  ever  P  and  he  twisted  its  neck  round  and 
dashed  it  on  the  floor. 

VOL.   III.  I 
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"  My  blood  curdled ;  I  looked  at  him,  but 
said  nothing,  lest  he  might  do  the  same  to 
me.    But  though  not  the  same,  he  did  as  bad ; 
for  he  turned  me  out  of  his  house.    Though  he 
knew  that  I  had  neither  a  shelter  nor  a  friend, 
that  I  was  childless  and  alone  in  this  wide 
world,  and  though  I  had  been  a  faithful  keeper 
of  his  hoards,  and  nursed  him  when  no  human 
creature  wouldhave  come  a-nigh  him,  and  watch* 
ed  by  his  friend  till  he  died,  he  yet,  the  carrion- 
hearted  Jew !  turned  me  out,  when  I  would  not 
have  turned  out  a  dog,  to  the  bleak  bitter  cold 
of  that  night.     It  was  a  Christmas-eve :  many 
were  sitting  round  a  warm  blaze,  with  warm 
hearts  to   greet    them— their   children,   their 
husbands,  and  their  friends ;  but  I  was  home- 
less, friendless,  with  scanty  clothing,  and  no- 
thing to  buy  food  or  pay  for  lodging. 

"  I  told  Levy  it  was  the  sixth  Christmas-ere 
I  had  lived  with  him ;  I  bade  him  think  of  the 
night,  and  of  the  blessed  One  that  was  born  on 
it : — I  forgot  he  was  a  Jew.  He  clenched  his 
teeth  together  and  laughed,  for  there  is  a  some- 
thing that  galls  the  Israelites  in  retneifther- 
ing  the  curse  that  hangs  upon  them,  and  they 
try  to  laugh  at  it.    I  then  asked  him  to  take 
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pity  upon  me,  and  not  thrust  me  out  in  the 
thick-falling  snow.  *  You  11  not  be  the  hap- 
pier/ I  said,  'for  parting  company  with  poor 
Jane  Bryant;  a  blessing  comes  on  those  who 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor;  and  it's  no  dis- 
grace to  have  one  in  your  house,  though  you  're 
a  rich  man :  it  brings  luck  to  a  house :  you 
have  added  to  your  store  since  I  have  lived  with 
you/  At  these  words  he  paused,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  let  me  bide ;  but  he  answered 
suddenly,  *  I  rich,  Jane !  what  put  that  in  your 
head  ?  I  'm  the  poorest  creature  alive.9  And 
so  saying,  he  held  his  door  open,  nodded  to 
me  as  I  passed  his  threshold,  and  then  I  heard 
him  turn  the  lock,  and  place  the  iron  bar 
against  it  for  the  last  time. 

"  As  I  stood  for  a  little  while  thinking 
where  to  turn  me,  I  looked  up  at  the  bleak 
and  starless  sky,  and  I  did  not  curse  the  miser, 
for  I  remembered  it  was  Christmas-eve,  and 
that  Ood  would  be  my  star,  and  lead  me  to  a 
friend  ;  and  though  my  spirit  did  rise  against 
Levy's  cruelty,  the  words  *  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  towards  men'  came  to  my.  mind,  and 
I  moved  on  slowly  and  forgave  even  Levy. 

"  I  have  never  met  with  any  treatment  but 
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These  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
words  Mrs.  Brown  had  uttered  in  her  dream, 
and  the  description  of  the  gentleman  who  went 
to  visit  Beatson,  which  answered  precisely  to 
Lord  Altamont,  were  so  many  stimulants  to 
Mr.  Delamere's  curiosity,  and  he  determined 
at  all  events  to  come  at  the  truth. 

Having  paid  his  host  handsomely,  he  rose 
to  depart,  and  was  warmly  pressed  to  return ; 
which  he  promised  to  do.  But  when  he  reach- 
ed home,  he  found  letters  from  Mr.  Dampier 
which  put  all  thoughts  of  the  Boatman's  Hope 
out  of  his  mind,  and  opened  new  views  to 
him,  which  he  caught  at  as  a  resource  against 
the  disappointment  he  had  met  with  in  his 
public  career,  as  well  as  that  of  a  tenderer 
nature  which  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  against 
which  he  had  hitherto  striven  in  vain. 

His  friend  proposed  he  should  join  him  at 
;  and  he  hastened  to  accede  to  his  pro- 
position, hoping  by  total  change  of  scene  to 
change  himself.     How  vain  that  hope ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Fortune  with  Youth  and  Gaiety  conspired 

To  weave  a  triple  wreath  of  happiness 

(If  happiness  on  earth)  to  crown  her  brow : 

And  could  Death  charge  through  snch  a  shining  shield? 

That  shining  shield  invites  the  tyrant's  spear. 

As  if  to  damp  our  elevated  aims, 

And  strongly  preach  humility  to  man. 

Yocxc's  Xigki  Thoughts. 


A  yea*  has  passed  since  Lady 
ton  first  became  a  widow.  Her  mourning  had 
been  one  of  the  heart,  as  fin?  as  it  went  and 
while  it  lasted  ;  but  there  are  as  many  shades 
of  grief  as  there  are  of  joy.  The  first  shock 
was  great,  the  subsequent  loneliness  bowed 
her  down  to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  its 
gloom ;  but  the  moment  her  child  was  born, 
there  was  a  lifting  up  again,  and  she  saw  in 
him  a  renovation  of  her  greatness,  a  substi- 
tute for  her  loss  in  affection  as  well  as  in 
pride.     It  may  seem  unnatural  to  state,  that 
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from  that  epoch  Lady  Fitzarlington  rallied, 
and  became  the  same  in  every  habit  and  in 
every  bent  of  her  mind  as  she  had  ever  been ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  had  mar- 
ried for  ambition,  not  love.  Her  mourning 
was  laid  aside  at  the  appointed  time:  her 
beauty  had  freshened  into  its  pristine  bloom ; 
she  had  taken  her  place  again  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  had  given  her  its  most  distin- 
guished welcome. 

If  Lady  Fitzarlington  had  received  homage 
and  admiration  during  her  husband's  life,  she 
received  a  double  portion  of  both  now  as  his 
widow.  What  could  be  so  interesting  as  the 
young  widowed  heiress  with  an  immense  join- 
ture in  addition  to  her  own  fortune?  Her 
infant  son,  too,  obtained  for  her  the  additional 
praise  of  being  thought,  what  she  really  was, 
a  devoted  mother ;  and  thereby  awakened  all 
those  tenderer  sympathies  which  are  bestowed 
on  maternal  virtue,  and  are  acknowledged, 
even  by  the  most  dissipated,  to  cast  a  feminine 
lustre  and  grace  on  the  character  of  woman. 

Of  professed  admirers  Lady  Fitzarlington 
had  many,  but  of  absolute  suitors  none,  for 
she  never  showed  to  one  man  more  than  an* 
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other  that  preference  which  could  make  him 
venture  to  address  her  as  such.  There  was 
one  well-known  instance  of  a  great  man,  (foDy 
ae  great  in  every  respect  as  herself,)  who  fear- 
ad  to  propose  to  her,  lest  it  should  be  the 
means  of  depriving  him  of  her  favour,  and 
breaking  off  all  acquaintance  with  her.  Ho- 
mage was  paid  to  her  by  philosophers,  poli- 
ticians, schemers,  both  in  private  and  in  public 
life ;  but  she  said — and  she  thought  what  she 
said— "that  she  would  live  for  her  parent, 
her  child,  her  fame,  and  never  enter  into  any 
second  matrimonial  alliance." 

Thus  was  Lady  Fitzarlington  again  in  a 
position  whence  she  could  command  the  world; 
but  whenever  she  retired  from  that  public 
scene  to  enter  upon  the  privacy  of  her  own 
feelings,  she  acknowledged  the  same  unsatis- 
factory vacuum  which  she  had  ever  felt.  The 
heart  will  not  be  cheated ;  and  when  it  has 
been  sacrificed  in  the  first  glow  of  its  affec- 
tions to  any  fictitious  or  worldly  object,  no 
other  tie  can  stand  in  lieu  of  the  happiness 
which  has  been  cast  away. 

Lord  Altamont  was  more  than  ever  the 
proud  man  he  had  always  been ;  but  his  ex- 
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cess  of  pomp  was  forgiven  him,  as  it  seemed 
to  arise  out  of  affection  for  his  only  child, 
and  to  return  to  that  source  again.  It  was, 
however,  hinted  by  his  enemies  that  he  was 
an  altered  man;  that  he  often  told  a  story 
twice,  and  sometimes  seemed  to  forget  the 
events  of  yesterday ;  whilst  he  entered  into  dew 
tails  of  those  which  had  passed  years  ago  with 
a  minuteness  that  was  frequently  tiresome  to 
his  hearers. 

Lady  FitzarUngton  was  glad  on  many  ac 
counts  that  Miss  Delamere  should  have  be* 
come  a  resident  in  her  father's  house,  partly 
from  amiable  motives,  and  partly  from  selfish 
ones.  She  was  well  pleased  that  Lord  Al« 
tamont  should  have  a  person  about  him  who 
would  attend  to  his  comforts,  and  endure  his 
irritating  particularities,  which  increased  every 
day,  with  patience  and  ministering  affection;' 
but  she  was  also  well  pleased  to  be  herself 
exempt  from  the  task. 

Lady  Fitzarlington  had  a  latent  idea  that 
Miss  Delamere's  attachment  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
might  yet  be  returned;  and  this  idea  it  was 
which  had  estranged  her  from  her  cousin,  and 
gradually  undermined  the  affection  she  once 
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entertained  for  her,  imtQ  at  length  the  coldness 
•mounted,  on  Lady  Fitxartington's  part,  to  a 
positive  feeling  of  dislike.    Miia    Delamere 
perceiTed  the  change*  and  it  was  a  painful  one 
to  her ;  but  she  was  conscious  of  never  having 
deserved  it:    and  while  Lady  Fitiarlingtoo 
pursued  the  world's  gaieties,  she  watched  over 
Lord  Altamont's  declining  years,  and  with  un- 
wearying patience  partook  of  his  trivial  pur- 
suits, turning  over  books  of  heraldry  for  hours 
together,  or  reading  long  pedigrees,  or  listen- 
ing to  by-gone  histories  of  scandal,  which  made 
her  laugh  and  weep  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment.    For  "  little  I "  was  "  the  hero  of  each 
tale.*    Still  she  always  entered  into  the  more 
innocent  peculiarities  of  his  tastes,  with  a  zest 
and  freshness  of  interest  which  could  not  fail 
to  delight  him.     And  it  may  be  questioned, 
though   Lady  Fitzarlington's  name  was  ever 
on  his  tongue,  if  Ethel  Delamere's  virtues  were 
not  more  constantly  in  his  heart. 

During  Mr.  Delamere's  absence  on  the  Con- 
tinent he  wrote  occasionally  to  his  sister,  and 
she  thought,  with  infinite  regret,  she  could 
trace  a  greater  degree    of  recklessness    and 
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wildness  in  his  letters  than  ever.  Sometimes 
he  declared  that  he  should  sell  his  estate,  and, 
having  secured  his  sister's  fortune  to  her, 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  travelling 
from  place  to  place  ;  at  others,  that  he  would 
reside  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and  then, 
again,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Bri- 
tain was  not  worth  living  in  —  it  was  too 
civilised.  In  fine,  he  wrote  like  a  man  who 
is  not  at  peace  with  himself,  and  who  in- 
dulges a  restless,  vagrant  fancy  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  enjoyment  which,  so  long  as  his  mind 
remained  in  the  state  it  was,  he  never  could 
find. 

Miss  Delamere  answered  these  letters  with 
great  kindness,  and,  while  she  represented  the 
mistake  under  which  she  thought  he  laboured, 

« 

she  yet  summed  up  all  her  reasoning  by  as- 
suring him  that,  provided  only  he  was  happy — 
virtuously  happy,  she  should  never  repine, 
even  though  he  passed  his  life  in  absence 
from  her. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  she  wrote,  "how  we 
can  make  up  our  minds  to  endure  sorrows 
and  disappointments  which    before    they  ar- 
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rife  we  conclude  we  never  can  outlive  ;• — like 
bills  which  I  have  seen  before  me  when  tra- 
velling, that  appeared  almost .  perpendicular, 
and  as  if  the  horses  could  never  drag  us  up, 
but  which,  when,  we  actually  reach  them,  we 
find  are  not  of  the  magnitude  we  supposed, 
and  are  astonished  to  discover  that,  little  by 
little,  we  attain  their  summit.  I  have  now 
found  this  exemplified  in  life  itself;  and  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  views  of  exist- 
ence are  not  changed,  and  the  prospect  before 
me  cast  in  shadow  ;  still,  trusting  to  the  future 
by  the  past,  and,  above  all,  trusting  to  that 
Divine  hand  which  has  never  ceased  to  lead  me, 
I  have  not  the  least  fear  but  that  I  shall  be 
conducted  to  the  end  in  safety, — and  not  only 
in  safety,  but  with  many  intervals  of  sunshine 
to  diversify  and  cheer  my  path." 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  such  letters  as  those  from  which 
this  extract  has  been  made,  that  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  determined  to  return  to  England  : — "  I 
can,"  he  thought,  "  always  go  away  again." 

One  evening,  Lord  Altamont,  being  an  in- 
valid, was  seated  in  his  high-backed  crimson- 
velvet  chair.     The  lamp  shaded  his  face,  and 
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gave  all  its  brightness  to  an  emblazoned  page 
open  on  a  desk  before  him,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  room  in  obscurity.  Near  him,  seated 
on  a  low  footstool,  sat  Miss  Delamere,  appa- 
rently listening  attentively  to  her  uncle's  ob- 
servations. The  door  opened :  they  both 
thought  it  was  the  servant  bringing  in  tea; 
neither  turned  to  look,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
both,  Mr.  Delamere  stood  before  them. 

"  Brother,  dear  brother  !"  cried  Ethel,  em- 
bracing' him. 

"  Mr.  Delamere — my  nephew,  allow  me  to 
say  you  have  come  upon  me  so  unexpectedly 
— I  beg  your  pardon/9  (rising,)  "it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  orders  to  my  domestics 
to  receive  you.  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  see 
you  again ;  but  permit  me  to  assure  you  I 
am  distressed  beyond  measure  that  you  should 
have  come,  as  it  were,  thus  stealthily  upon  us ; 
—I  cannot  express  ■    ■    " 

"  Oh,  never  mind, — dear  Lord  Altamont, 
I  beseech  you,  never  mind  how  he  is  come, 
so  that  he  is  here. — And  how  are  you,  dear 
Albert  ?  You  look  well  in  health, — browner, 
ruddier  :  I  am  delighted.11 

"  My  dear  nephew,  I  beg  to  add  my  con- 
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to  those  of  your  aster.    WQl  you 
he  seated?     I  am  rather  an  invalid  to- 
y,  or  I  would  after  you  tki$  chair." 
*  Not  Cor  the  world.  Lord  Altamont :  see, 
I  bar*  already  found  one." 

**  So  Car  so  good,  my  dear  Mr.  DeUmere: 
it  wight  bare  been  better   bad  I  only 
bfftafhaad  that  you  were  coming." 
"  It  b  aD  as  it  should  be :  I  like  to  sur- 
people  ;  I  am  me  then  of  producing  an 
which  I  could  not  hope  to  do  if  I  bad 
HWjaf-cswriers  to  announce  my  approach." 
It    baa   always  a  moat    agreeable  effect 
who  lore  you  as  I  do,  to  see  and 


*»  And  who  are  they,  Ethel  ?  You  alone 
for  such  a  WilW-the-Wisp  as  I  am. 
Be*  this  is  our  first  meeting  after  more  than 
a  years  absence :  let  us  not  talk  longer  of  any- 
thing so  unworthy  as  myself —  rather  let  me 
ask  vaw  questions.— I  hope  Lady  Fitzariing- 
wjd  is  in  good  health,  Lord  Altamont  ?" 

»'  I  never  saw  her  in  better.  I  am  happy 
to  sav  she  has  recovered  her  dreadful  loss: 
but  indeed,  with  her  advantages  and  at  her 
age,  she  could  not  be  expected  to  mourn  for 
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ever.  As  it  was,  nothing  could  show  more 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Fitz- 
arlington  than  she  has  done,;  and  she  even 
wore  her  mourning  beyond  the  stated  time — 
which  I  did  not  myself  approve  of, — very  near 
one  week,  I  believe.  Nevertheless,  I  dare  say 
she  erred  on  the  right  side ;  and  now  you  will 
see  her  again  just  as  she  ever  was, — the  delight 
of  all  eyes,  the  very  apple  of  perfection  ; — her 
young  son  too,  the  present  marquis,  a  beautiful 
child — the  softened  likeness  of  his  noble  sire."" 

"  And  how  is  Mr.  Dampier  ?"  inquired 
Ethel,  in  order  to  stop  the  current  of  this 
pompous  froth. 

"  I  am  happy  to  answer,  he  has  almost  for- 
gotten you,  and  is  beginning  to  be  himself 
again.  This  much  I  will  say :  if  there  be  a 
Lethe,  it  is  found  in  travelling  to  new  scenes, 
new  climes,  new  faces." 

"  Oh,  give  me  the  old,"  cried  Ethel,  "  and 
let  me  take  root  among  them, — in  them  live, 
wither,  decay,  and  die  the  denizen  of  my  own 
country's  soil,  my  childhood's  haunts,  my 
young  unchanging  affections P 

"  We  do  more  good  by  remaining  at  home," 
observed  Lord  Altamont,  "  than  by  wandering. 
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Few  great  families  e*$r  sprang  bam 
derers:  Rolling  stones  never  gather  moss. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  making  uae  of.  a 
proverb  ;  proverbs  in  general  belong  to  the 
vulgar — they  serve  them  in  lieu  of  more  refined 
wisdom ;  but  we  ought  to  beware  of  getting 
into  a  habit  of  using  them,  lest  we  become  mere 
8ancho  Panzas." 

Mr.  Delamere  laughed.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment when  he  laughed,  —  and  probably  Lord 
Altamont  thought  so,  for  he  half  rose  from 
his  chair  and  made  him  a  profound  bow. 
Being  re-seated,  there  was  a  pause.  The  bro- 
ther and  sister  both  hoped  he  was  going  to 
retire;  but  they  were  disappointed:  he  moved 
the  lamp  a  little  more  to  the  left,  pulled  out 
his  watch,  and  observed,  "  I  think  they  have 
forgotten  to  give  us  tea.  When  my  nephew 
entered,  it  was  the  hour  at  which  it  is  al- 
ways brought  in, — I  thought  it  was  the  groom 
of  the  chambers.  Pray,  Miss  Delamere,  do 
me  the  favour  to  ring  the  bell :  I  am  quite 
shocked ;  but  really  ill  health  makes  one  forget 
—  or  rather,  I  am  afraid,  remember  oneself.  I 
beg,  Mr.  Delamere,  you  will  command  every- 
thing in  my  house :  what  do  you  choose  in 
the  way  of  refreshment  ?" 
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Mr.  Delamere  excused  himself  from  accept- 
ing any,  and  only  showed  by  his  glances  to 
Ethel  that  he  wanted  his  uncle  to  retire  to 
his  room. 

"But,  Mr.  Delamere,11  resumed  the  other, 
"I  must  have  a  little  momentous  conversa- 
tion with  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything 
which  may  offend,  but  I  must  take  leave  to 
remind  you,  that  whatever  pain  it  may  give  me 
to  act  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  respect  I  could 
wish  to  pay  my  nephew,  yet,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  you  conducted  your  political 
career  last  session  in  parliament,  —  your  long 
absence  subsequently,  and  the  open  part  you 
took  against  my  interests  and  views, — I  hold 
myself  no  longer  responsible  to  give  you  my 
support  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  and  a  re-elec- 
tion taking  place." 

"  Oh  !  Lord  Altamont,  make  no  apologies — 
do  exactly  as  you  like,  for  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  enter  again  into  politics.  I  accounted 
myself  no  longer  a  galley-slave  the  moment 
I  left  England ;  I  broke  away  from  all  the 
trammels  of  ambition — at  least  of  such  ambi- 
tion as  that, — and  whether  you  give  your  sup- 
port to  one  man  or  another,  I  assure  you,  my 
lord,  I  am  totally  indifferent.91 
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"  You  astonish  me,  Mr.  Delamere  1 — ahem ! 
—  that  is  to  say,  if  anything  could  astonish 
me ;  but  it  is  very  plebeian  to  be  astonished* 
I  can  only  say,  I  regret — I  lament— that  my 
nephew  should  cease  to  take  interest  in  his 
country.  Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Delamere*  if  all 
the  great  step  aside  from  the  scene  of  action, 
in  whose  hands  is  the  game  left  ?  Very  great 
pity  indeed !  I  had  hoped,  that  having  sowed 
your  wild  oats,  you  would  hare  returned  sober- 
ed, and  with  a  discerning  judgment,  to  take 
your  own  place  among  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  society.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Delamere, 
you  must  ere  long  change  your  determination : 
I  remember  poor  Clarkson  always  said  you 
were  born  to  be  extraordinary." 

Mr.  Delamere  laughed.  "  Extraordinary 
enough — perhaps  too  much  so,  without  intend- 
ing it ;  but  not  in  the  way  you  mean," 

"  A  very  clever  man  that" — Lord  Altamont 
went  on  to  say,  as  if  continuing  his  own  train  of 
thoughts — "  Clarkson, — I  mean  Beatson,— No, 
very  true,  Clarkson.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  servants  I  ever  had.  He  never  asked 
a  question,  but  always  guessed  one's  thoughts ; 
he  was  a  man  who  could  put  two  and  two 
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together,  and  before  one  knew  that  one  had 
expressed  a  wish,  the  thing  was  done — some- 
times, indeed,  almost  too  rapidly,-— that  was  his 
only  fault ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  shall  never 
see  such  another  man  as  Beatson,— Clarkson 
I  mean.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Delamere,  he  was 
vastly  attentive  to  your  interests;  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  rascally  man  should  have  cast 
such  a  slur  upon  him.  Poor  Bea . . .  —  poor 
Clarkson  !— my  head  is  confused  to-night :  he 
never  recovered  it,  never, — he  died  in  some 
obscure  lodging  in  London.  I  offered  him  a 
place  in  my  house ;  but  he  was  a  high-minded 
fellow,  and  after  that  slur  on  his  character  I 
never  could  persuade  him  to  come  near  me. 
Well,  he 's  dead  and  gone ;  and  I  wonder  how 
I  came  to  speak  of  him,  for  it  always  makes 
me  melancholy  to  speak  of  the  dead,  especially 
of  my  own  body  servant." 

"Do  not,  dear  uncle,  converse  any  longer 
to-night ;  you  know  Doctor  Templemore  or- 
dered you  to  be  kept  particularly  quiet  for 
a  few  days.     Will  you  not  go  to  bed  ?" 

"  Ah  !  if  you  please.— -You  see,  my  dear  Mr. 
Delamere,  that  Ethel  does  whatever*  she  likes 
with  me, — she  always  did,  you  know." 
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Miss  Delamere  tried  to  harry  her  uncle 
away.  She  perceived  that  he  was  more  thai 
usually  nervous,  and  she  knew  that  her  bro- 
ther was  ill  prepared  to  be  indulgent  to  him : 
it  was  therefore  with  satisfaction  she  saw  him 
make  his  last  bow  for  the  evening. 

When  he  was  fairly  gone,  and  the  door  shut, 
Mr.  Delamere  said,  u  Ethel,  my  suspicions 
respecting  that  man  are  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed this  night.  Strange  that  the  first  mo- 
ment I  should  come  into  his  presence,  all  that 
is  painful  to  me  respecting  his  past  life  should 
thus  be  brought  before  me.  By  Heaven  !  it 
is  as  though  he  were  destined  to  torment  me, 
and  to  cast  a  withering  blight  upon  my  exist- 
ence." 

"  I  had  hoped,"  said  Ethel,  with  an  earnest 
but  distressed  voice, — *'  I  had  hoped  that  time 
and  absence  had  wrought  wonders;  and  that 
you,  dear  Albert,  were  returned  with  other 
feelings  to  us  and  to  your  uncle  from  those  with 
which  you  parted  from  him.  For  my  sake, 
lay  aside  this  resentment :  do  not,  at  least, 
betray  to  Lord  Altamont  the  real  state  of  your 
feeling  towards  him; — Albert,  he  is  growing 
old  now." 
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« 


Old  in  iniquity  !    You  know  not  whom  you 
are  pleading  for,  Ethel, — you  know  not  ■    ■ 

But  I  will But  enough:  time  will  bring 

foul  and  fair  to  light.     Tell  me  what  is  going 
on  in  our  family — what  in  the  world." 

"  Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
former,  Albert,  since  you  left  us.  Lady  Fitz- 
arlington  is  once  again  herself;  and,  as  her 
father  described  her,  beautiful  as  ever.  Ware 
it  not  for  her  son,  I  should  not  believe  there 
was  any  change  in  her  habits,  her  tastes,  her 
pursuits/1 

"Does  she  live  much  here — I  mean  in  the 
house  with  her  father  ?" 

Miss  Delamere  hesitated,  looked  distressed, 
and  then  said,  "  Lady  Fitzarlingtdn  generally 
comes  here  once  a  day  at  least,  but  she  does 
not  stay  long:  she  has  innumerable  engage- 
ments of  every  sort,  some  of  a  political  nature, 

some  of  pleasure;  and  Lord  Altamont  takes 
as  much  delight  in  hearing  of  all  these  en- 
gagements, as  he  would  do  in  her  society ." 

"  The  same  vain  refrigerating  machine  as 
ever  !"  cried  Mr.  Delamere.  "  Well,  proceed 
with  your  description  of  our  delectable  family. 
What  is  become  of  St  Aubyn  ?* 
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"  We  hear  seldom  from  him— but  we  hear 
much  of  him,"  she  answered,  colouring.  "  They 
say  he  has  done  infinite  good  in  his  parish, 
and  that  he  is  adored  there.19 

"  Well,  it  is  lucky  that  there  is  as  great 
a  diversity  of  tastes  as  there  is  of  fates  in 
the  world.  What  a  life  to  lead,  is  that  which 
poor  St.  Aubyn  passes:  really  he  was  made 
for  something  different — I  pity  him." 

"  Pity  him  !~pity  Mr.  .St  Aubyn  !  Oh, 
brother,  that  is  a  sentiment  he  could  never 
inspire :  it  is  we  who  are  to  be  pitied ;  he  is 
to  be  admired — I  would  say  envied.  Is  there 
any  light  pleasure  this  world  can  afford  to  be 
compared  with  the  satisfaction  he  enjoys  in 
the  constant  exercise  of  doing  good  to  others  ? 
The  blessed  peace  which  accompanies  him  is 
far  above  the  restless  anxieties,  the  feverish 
hopes,  of  those  who  pursue  this  world's  amuse- 
ments. And  if  ambition  be  a  noble  sentiment, 
his  ambition  may  be  truly  esteemed  such ; 
for  it  is  that  of  rendering  others  happy,— not 
only  happy  here,  but  happy  to  all  eternity." 

Ethel  paused  now,  because  she  feared  she 
had  said  too  much,  rather  than  from  any  lack 
of  matter. 
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"  You  are,  I  see,  unchanged.  Poor  moth  ! 
still  fluttering  round  the  flame  that  will  con- 
sume you !  But  what  says  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
to  Lady  Fitzarlington  since  she  is  become  a 
widow  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  has  never  seen  her  since  the 
day  of  his  poor  brother's  funeral :  but  now, 
if  he  were  to  see  her  every  day,  what  could  he 
think  of  her  but  that  she  is  his  brother's 
widow  ?" 

"  Such  connexions  have  become  man  and 
wife,"  replied  Mr.  Delamere. 

"  But  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  will  never  become 
Lady  Fitzarlington's  husband." 

"  You  think  not,  Ethel :  what  will  you  bet  ?" 

"  Brother,  let  us  change  this  subject :  it  is 
painful  to  me,  and  you  cannot  wish  to  give  me 
pain. 

"  Not  yet,  Ethel ;  I  have  not  done  yet.  Is 
there  any  person  to  whom  Lady  Fitzarlington 
shows  decided  preference  ?" 

"  Not  one :  she  professes  her  intention  of 
living  a  single  life." 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Delamere :  "  a 
woman 's  a  fool  who  marries  a  second  time." 

"Well,  you  will  see  her  in  all  her  glory 
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a  few  days  hence,  if  you  choose  to  go  to  the 
great  bazaar,  which  has  been  established  by  some 
of  the  first  ladies  in  the  land :  everybody  has 
contributed  either  work,  or  drawing,  or  handi* 
craft  of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  the  ladies  are 
themselves  to  preside  as  shopwomen,  and  to  sell 
their  goods  for  a  charitable  institution.  The 
plan  is  quite  new,  and  it  is  supposed  it  will 
bring  in  immense  sums  of  money.'" 

<c  Are  you  going,  Ethel  ?** 

u  No :  at  least,  my  going  depends  on  Lord 
Altamont,  for  I  never  leave  him  now  un- 
necessarily." 

"  Are  you  quite  a  slave,  then  ?  You  love 
slavery  ?" 

u  Not  that ;  but  as  from  circumstances 
he  is  left  alone,  now  that  age  and  infir- 
mity are  fast  creeping  on,  it  seems  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Providence  to  take  this  yoke 
upon  me.  You  do  not  want  me,  Albert, — 
you  even  have  treated  me  very  harshly ;  but 
I  do  not  reproach  you; — I  have  now,  then, 
no  other  duty  to  fulfil,  and  to  attend  to  that 
poor  old  lone  man  is  become  a  not  unpleasing 
task.     Nevertheless,  whenever  you  want   me, 
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I  am  your  sister  still  in  heart,  and  ready  to 
obey  you." 

Her  brother  felt  he  was  wrong ;  he  had  been 
neglectful  of  her,  he  had  treated  Ethel  harshly ; 
and  no  one  could  do  so,  especially  Mr.  Dela- 
mere,  and  not  endure  self-reproach.  But  his 
spirit  had  hardened, — he  had  courted  pride  to 
extinguish  love,  and  it  produced  a  false  cast 
of  character,  without  eradicating  the  passion 
which  mastered  him  still. 

He  made  no  reply  to  his  sister's  appeal ; 
but  pressing  her  hand  affectionately,  bade  her 
good-night. 


vol.  in 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I  am  debating  of  my  present  •tore; 

And  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 

Of  full  three  thousand  ducats:  what  of  that? 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 

Will  furnish  me.    But  soft!  how  many  months 

Do  you  desire  ? 

Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Mr.  Delamere  forgot  for  a  time  his  mortified 
ambition,  his  defeat  in  his  favourite  plans, — 
everything,  in  short,  to  remember  only  that 
his  uncle  had  uttered  words  of  such  strange 
import — words  connected  with  Clarkson,  and 
altogether  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  hidden 
story,  and  took  a  revengeful  pleasure  in  en- 
deavouring to  resolve  the  suspicion  he  enter- 
tained of  his  uncle's  being  a  villain  into  an 
unquestioned  fact :  "  Yes,  my  mother  shall 
be  avenged— to  that  end  I  devote  my  future 
life." 
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These  words  so  often  repeated  had  at  in- 
tervals been  forgotten;  but  now  they  were 
again  remembered  and  acted  upon.  He  fol- 
lowed the  direction  he  had  received  from  Jane 
Bryant,  and  easily  found  the  house,  though 
it  was  situated  in  an  obscure  alley.  Its  dirt 
and  desolation  were  striking  marks  of  its  iden- 
tity that  could  not  be  mistaken:  he  sought 
about  vainly  for  a  knocker  or  a  bell,  and  then 
beat  against  the  door,  and  called  upon  Levy 
loudly  by  name. 

After  a  time,  the  door  was  stealthily  and 
partially  opened;  and  speaking  through  his 
teeth  in  his  own  peculiar  pronunciation,  Levy 
asked  who  it  was  that  so  rudely  disturbed 
his  quiet  ;  then  glancing  for  an  instant  at 
Mr.  Delamere,  he  opened  the  door  widely, 
and  said,  obsequiously  bowing,  "  Levy's  poor 
abode  is  highly  honoured  by  a  visit  from  such 
a  great  man — not  but  that  I  have  had  as 
great  a  one  come  to  me  before  now ;"  for  pride 
struggled  hard  with  avarice  in  his  composi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Delamere  entered;  and  Levy,  having 
shut  to  the  door,  and  placed  the  iron  bar 
across    it,    as  was  his  never-failing    custom, 
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begged  to  know  in  what  he  could  serve  Mr. 
Delamere.  For  a  moment  the  latter  thought 
he  would  try  him,  and  put  him  on  a  wrong 
scent 

"  Why,  what  if  I  came  to  borrow  ten  thou* 
sand  pounds  of  you  ?" 

"  Moses  and  Aaron !  that  is  a  great  sum," 
replied  the  Jew,  his  eyes  distending  in  their 
sockets  to  twice  their  size ;  '(  but  with  pro- 
per security  and  proper  interest,  Levy  might 
in  a  few  days  possibly  supply  your  demand." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  Levy,  allow  me  to  go  in 
with  you  and  talk  this  matter  over  more  at 
length." 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Delamere. 
But  could  not  I  attend  you  at  your  own 
house  ?" 

"  No,  Levy,  no :  when  business  is  to  be 
done,  there  is  no  place  like  the  place  one  is  in 
—no  time  like  the  present." 

"  I  see,  sir,  you  understand  business.  This 
way,  if  you  please,  then — up  this  staircase/' 

Mr.  Delamere  followed  him  impatiently,  as 
he  went  shuffling  along,  treading  on  his  gar- 
ment that  impeded  his  progress.  A  door  was 
unlocked,   and  a  large  dusty,  dim  apartment 
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presented  itself,  with  various  lumber  lying 
upon  shelves ;  but  the  first  thing  that,  to  Mr. 
Delamere's  rapid  but  searching  glance,  iden- 
tified the  place  with  Jane  Bryant's  description, 
was  an  empty  parrot-cage.  "  It  is  all  true, 
I  doubt  not,"  he  thought. 

Levy  brought  out  the  only  stool,  which 
served  him  for  table  and  seat  alternately ;  and 
Mr.  Delamere  having  accepted  it,  he  said, 
speaking  slow  and  looking  at  him  fixedly, 
"  What  is  become  of  the  money  which  Mr. 
Clarkson,  or  Mr.  Beatson,  (for  I  believe  he 
was  sometimes  called  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other,)  left  behind  him — he  died  in  this 
house,  did  he  not  ?" 

Levy  tottered  back  some  steps,  unprepared 
for  this  question,  and  evidently  embarrassed. 
"  I  am  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Delamere,  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  you ;  pray  explain." 

"  I  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
you  know  concerning  that  man." 

"  Mr.  Delamere,"  interrupted  Levy,  "  I  will 
lend  you  the  ten  thousand  pounds  you  want 
at  five  per  cent. — yes,  sir,  you  shall  have  it 
down  directly,  if  that  can  accommodate  you ; 
but  indeed   I   know  little   about   Mr.   Beat- 
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son.  He  came  over  from  Ireland  many,  many 
years  ago:  be  came  to  me  first  to  sell  some 
silver  lace  and  epaulettes  which  had  been 
torn  off  regimental  coats;  he  got  a  deal  of 
money  from  me,  but  he  was  grateful,  and 
did  me  some  little  services  in  return ;  so 
when  he  wanted  a  lodging  now  and  then, 
I  gave  him  one.  Last  time  he  came  here, 
he  was  very  ill ;  and  I  tended  him  and  nursed 
him.  He  died  in  my  house.  He  had  been 
a  great  expense  to  me — his  funeral  cost  me 
a  power  of  money;  so  the  little  bit  of  gold 
he  left  never  defrayed  what  I  laid  out  And 
there,  sir,  you  have  all  I  know  about  the 
man." 

"  Softly,  Levy.  You  know  you  have  at  this 
moment  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which 
belonged  to  him, — to  whom  did  he  leave  it  ?" 

"  Not  a  large  sum,  sir,  not  a  large  sum— 
a  very  small  sum,  upon  my  honour." 

"  And  to  whom  did  he  leave  it  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  to  me.     If n 

"  If  what  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Delamere  quickly. 

Levy  hesitated — Mr.  Delamere  never  with- 
drew his  eyes  from  the  Jew's  countenance. 
Well,  sir,  well,"  said  Levy,  his  teeth  chat- 
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teriog  together,  "  you  have  come  by  your 
knowledge  in  some  wonderful  way,  that's  cer- 
tain. Beatson  did  leave  a  little,  a  very  little 
money — I  never  looked  at  it — tied  up  in  an 
old  handkerchief;  I  have  got  it,  sir,  just  as 
it  was  put  into  my  hand." 

"  Had  he  no  relations,  who  have  a  prior 
claim  to  whatever  he  has  left  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  that  is  ... .  doubtful ;  no  one 
that  I  know  of;  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
close Beatson's  wishes  respecting  the  disposal 
of  the  money,  except,  indeed,  to  one  person." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  that  per- 
son, I  will  make  it  worth  your  while  to  en* 
trust  me  with  the  secret." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Delamere,  I  do  not  like  to 
break  my  faith,  not  even  with  a  Christian." 

"  Not  even  for  gold,  Levy  ?" 

"  Why,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  do  poor 
Levy  any  harm  ?  It  cannot  hurt  Beatson 
now,  that  I  should  tell  you  his  story;  and, 
so,  sir,  ....  what  will  you  give  me  for  my  in- 
formation ?" 

"  Pshaw !  I  will  not  be  trifled  with ;  I  will  not 
standbargainingover  a  dead  man's  secret; — any- 
thing which  in  your  conscience  you  can  ask." 
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"  Well,  sir,  providing  you'  promise  me  that 
no  one  shall  ever  Come  over  me  to  do  Hie  ■ 
harm  on  this  business,  I  will  wash  my  hand* 
of  it  at  once." 

"  I  will  promise  you* 

Levy  walked  tremblingly  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  took  up  a  part  of  the  skirting-board, 
and  scrambling  with  his  hand  into  the  aper- 
ture drew  forth  a  leathern  bag :  Mr.  Delamere 
seised  it. 

"  Not  that  one,  sir,  that  is  poor  Levy's 
hard-earned  gains;  but  here,  sir,  is  the  lit- 
tle bit  of  money  that  Beatson  left."  And  he 
tossed  out  another  packet,  and  replaced  the 
former,  fastening  the  board  by  a  secret  spring. 

Mr.  Delamere  took  up  the  parcel;  there 
was  a  label  on  it,  with  the  words  "  For  Susan 
Beatson  that  was — for  Susan  Brown  that  is,  if 
she  be  alive." 

"  Can  it  be  possible !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dela- 
mere. 

•'  Indeed,  sir,  that  is  all — aJl.w 

Mr.  Delamere  untied  the  handkerchief,  and 
pouring  out  the  gold,  counted  five  hundred 
sovereigns.* 

"  Oh,  what  a  power  of  money !  I  had  no 
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notion  of  it  I"  cried  Levy;  "I  never  mw  so 
much  gold  in  my  life;"  and  he  wiped  the  sweat 
from  hia  face. 

"  And  now,  Levy,  do  you  know  anything 
of  the  person  for  whom  this  waa  destined  f" 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  Mr.  Beaton  had  lost 
sight  of  his  wife  for  some  years :  the  last  he 
heard  of  her  Was,  that,  supposing  him  dead, 
she  was  married  to  a  decent  tradesman  of 
the  name  of  Brown,  and  she  and  her  new 
husband  were  well  to  do  in  the  world;  and 
Beatson's  child  bore  the  name  of  Brown — 
that  was  a  thorn  in  my  poor  friend's  aide. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Beatson  say  he  and  his 
wife  could  not  agree ;  they  parted  soon  after 
they  were  married,  and  he,  thinking  it  best 
for  both,  made  me  write  a  word  to  say  that 
he  waa  dead :  this  was  about  eighteen  years 
ago.  My  poor  friend !  he  had  a  hard  time  of 
it !  His  master  was  a  peremptory  lord,  and 
he  did  a  deal  of  service  for  him  during  the 
times  of  the  troubles  in  Ireland.  He  waa  a 
man  who  understood  another  without  making 
him  say  a  thing  in  words,  and  Lord  Alta- 
mont  found  that  he  was  so  on  several  oc- 
casions :  I  believe  Lord  Altamont  was  a  clever 
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Dick — in  Wiltshire,  whose  vote  Lord  Alta- 
mont  had  desired  Beatson  to  buy  in  favour  of 
your  election.  Lord  Altamont  was  harsh  to 
him,  and  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  him  behind 
in  the  country.  After  that  story,  he  did  not 
like  to  have  Beatson  about  him  any  longer; 
it  flung  a  sort  of  disgrace  upon  his  lordship's 
household;  for  he  minds  appearance — I  be- 
lieve he  has  been  obliged  to  do  so.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  murder  of  Bandy  Dick's, 
with  which  my  poor  friend  had  nothing  to  do, 
I  doubt  if  his  end  would  have  come  so  soon. 
But  when  a  man  grows  old,  he  cannot  always 
put  such  a  face  upon  matters;  and  they  say 
old  folks  remember  clearer  what  has  passed 
years  agone  than  they  do  more  recent  events. 
Beatson  was  always  talking  of  Ireland  and 
Mr.  Levison  after  Bandy  Dick  was  put  out 
of  the  way ;  and  he  was  as  little  willing  to 
go  back  to  my  lord,  as  my  lord  was  to  take 
him  back  —  for  looking  at  each  other  put  them 
in  mind  of  old  stories.  However,  Lord  Al- 
tamont came  and  saw  his  steward  when  he  was 

dying." 

"  The  devil  he  did  ! — what  for  ?*   interrupt, 
ed  Mr.  Delamere. 
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"tOh  !  Moses  and  Aaron  !  this  is  terrible 
news  for  poor  Levy.  Oh  !  sir,  give  me  the 
promised  reward  in  the  mean  time ;  a  little  hit 
of  gold  is  always  something  for  Levy  to  look  to 
in  his  old  age." 

Mr.  Delamere  threw  him  a  bank  note ;  and 
acknowledging  he  was  responsible  for  Clarkson's 
legacy,  u  which,"  he  said,  "you  may  call  upon 
me  to  refund  at  any  time  if  I  do  not  give  you 
proofs  that  I  have  placed  it  in  the  hands  for 
which  it  was  destined,"  he  rose  to  depart. 

Oh  !  sir,"  said  Levy,  leading  the  way  out, 

you  shall  never  be  troubled  by  Levy  again." 
But  you  shall  hear  from  iwe,"   said  Mr. 
Delamere. 

A  thought  flashed  upon  the  Jew,  and  he 
smiled  disdainfully  at  the  threat.  "  Good-day, 
sir,  good-day  !  Don't  forget  the  Israelites ! 
The  Jew's  blessing  be  upon  you." 

Mr.  Delamere  heard  the  heavy  bolts  drawn 
which  fastened  the  door, — he  thought  of  poor 
Jane  Bryant's  recital,  which  every  circumstance 
about  the  Jew  and  his  habitation  confirmed  to 
have  been  true. 

There  was  also  a  melancholy  certainty  in  his 
own   mind  that   his  grandfather  had  fallen  a 
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sacrifice  to  political  intrigue,  and  that  too  by 
the  contrivance  of  Lord  Altamont.  He  bad 
wished  to  ascertain  this  point ;  and  now  that  it 
was  made  clear  to  his  own  conviction,  it  seemed 
to  oppress  him  with  a  weight  of  lead.  But  his 
first  care,  his  first  duty  on  this  occasion,  was 
to  seek  out  Susan  Brown.  He  was  anxious 
to  restore  her  the  little,  fortune  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master;  but  how  many 
reproachful  thoughts  mingled  with  this  intend* 
ed  act  of  justice !  For  many  months  he  had 
not  cast  a  thought  upon  the  farm  or  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  now  that  he  did  so  once  again,  cer- 
tain qualms  of  conscience  told  him  that  he  had 
carried  sorrow  into  the  abode  of  innocent  hap- 
piness. He  was  more  than  half  ashamed  to  re- 
visit the  Rose  and  Bee-hive  inn ;  but,  for  once, 
he  conquered  morbid  sentiment,  in  order  to  act 
uprightly.  He  rode,  therefore,  with  the  packet 
he  had  abstracted  from  Levy,  ruminating  on 
the  details  which  had,  by  such  a  curious  con- 
catenation of  circumstances,  come  to  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  more  he  did  so,  the  more  pain- 
ful seemed  the  task  which  had  devolved  upon 
him.  He  shrank  from  making  these  known 
to   Mrs.  Brown,  and   he  dwelt  with   painful 
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tenacity  of  feeling  on  the  connexion  which 
Clarkson  seemed  to  have  had  with  his  mother's 
fate.  In  despite  of  his  past  conduct  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  farm,  and  the  total  forgetful- 
ness  into  which  he  had  fallen  respecting  them, 
he  anticipated  the  kindly  welcome  he  should 
receive ;  and  perhaps  this  very  anticipation  dis- 
tressed him  the  more. 

One  other  turn  of  the  lane,  which  was  again 
clothed  in  the  first  vivid  green  of  early  spring, 
and  the  inn  would  be  in  sight.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  which  comes  over  us  as  we  ap- 
proach a  place,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  endeared 
to  us  by  past  rather  than  by  present  feelings. 
Shall  we  find  even  its  locality  the  same  ?  Will 
the  same  minor  characteristics  still  give  us 
back  its  former  identity  ?  A  tree,  a  hillock, 
or  a  paling  —  some  feature  as  trifling  as  these, 
it  may  be,  which  remains  impressed  upon 
memory, — will  they  point  out  to  us  that  it 
is  the  very  same  place  we  formerly  loved? 
Will  the  same  house-dog  bark  at  the  sound 
of  our  horse's  hoofs,  or  the  tread  of  our  foot- 
step? Shall  we  hear  the  fierce  bound  with 
which  he  used  to  dart  out  from  his  kennel, 
making  the  chain  clatter  which  tied  him   to 
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his  post?  And  then  the  same  obsequious 
whine  and  ears  thrown  back  on  "recognition 
of  a  friend,"  to  testify  his  fidelity  and  fond- 
ness? Will  the  same  soft  voice  of  welcome 
greet  our  ear  as  we  lift  the  latch  of  the  door 
— the  start  of  pleasure  and  the  thrill  of  lore  ? 
Shall  we  find  all  the  same  after  a  long  ab- 
sence?— Let  the  heart  which  has  been  wrung 
with  disappointment  answer  these  and  a  thou- 
sand such  questions  which  it  suggests  on  a 
return  to  a  well-known  but  long-left  abode. 

Mr.  Delamere  urged  on  his  horse's  speed, 
to  end  the  catalogue  of  inquiring  thoughts 
which  arose  to  his  busy  fancy,  as  an  inde- 
finite dread  of  finding  all  changed  came  over 
him.  And  now,  the  turn  which  was  to  show 
him  the  farm,  was  made —  the  inn  was  in  sight 
—  he  neared  it  every  instant ;  and,  as  he  did 
so,  he  saw  the  rural  sign,  the  Rose  and  Bee- 
hive, swinging  as  formerly  from  the  garden- 
gate.  But,  when  his  eye  ascended  to  the 
chimney-tops,  and  looked  for  smoke — that  mys- 
tical vapour  which  wreaths  and  twines  itself 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  hues  and  shades,  and 
bespeaks  the  existence  of  inmates  and  hos- 
pitality,— when  he    saw   there  was  none,    he 
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slightly  shuddered,  then  said  to  himself,  "  The 
day  is  mild;   they  expect  no  visiters,  and  it 

is  not  yet  the  dinner-hour,  and" But  reason 

is  stopped  sometimes  by  a  vague  presentiment 
of  evil. 

Mr.  Delamere  whistled  his  dog  after  him, 
one  of  Lily's  progeny ;  he  whistled  again  louder 
than  before,  to  see  if  the  sound  startled  the 
sleeping  house-dog;  but  no  guardian  bark 
met  his  ear,  and  he  galloped  quickly  up  to 
the  gate.  It  was  closed :  Mr.  Delamere  jumped 
from  his  horse,  threw  his  bridle  over  the 
paling,  and  walked  on  quickly  to  the  door  of 
the  house.  The  garden,  formerly  kept  in  such 
trim  array,  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  rank 
grass,  and  nettles,  that  topped  over  a  few  of  the 
remaining  plants  which  still  held  to  the  soil 
as  though  loth  to  quit  their  native  bed.  He 
reached  the  door — it  was  closed ;  he  looked  at 
the  windows — they  too  were  all  shut  up,  save 
half  of  one  of  the  shutters,  which  the  wind 
burst  open,  and  then  flung  back  again  with  a 
jarring  sound  as  it  creaked  upon  its  hinges. 
He  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  again  and 
again,  but  received  no  answer ;  he  called  Mrs. 
Brown,  he  called  her  daughter  by  name,  but 
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no  one  answered  to  the  call — a  hollow  sound 
alone  reverberated  through  the  empty  house. 

He  looked  round  for  some  one  to  inform 
him  where  its  former  inhabitants  were  gone, 
and  why  they  had  left  their  abode,  and  a 
thousand  other  interrogatories ;  but  it  was  the 
labourer's  hour  of  meals,  and  there  was  not  a 
ploughboy  or  a  bog-cutter  on  the  common. 
It  was  a  hopeless  quest ;  he  must  go  elsewhere 
to  learn  tidings  of  those  who  had  made  this 
now  desolate  place  once  so  pleasant.  He  turned 
slowly  to  retrace  his  steps  :  a  pigeon  flew  over 
Mr.  Delamere's  head,  whizzing  up  to  its  nest ; 
he  looked  for  Susan  Brown's  dovecote — it  was 
still  tenanted ;  the  winged  inhabitants  had  dung 
to  their  old  dwelling,  but  those  who  had  shelter- 
ed them — the  human  inmates— were  gone.  A 
momentary  comparison  between  the  fickleness 
of  most  human  affections,  and  the  constancy  of 
that  of  animals  either  to  the  persons  or  even 
the  place  they  are  used  to,  suggested  itself, 
and  made  him  give  the  palm  of  approval  to 
the  latter.  As  he  left  this  now  desolate  habita- 
tion, he  led  his  horse  slowly  along  a  by-path 
that  conducted  to  the  neighbouring  village,— a 
walk  he  had  often  taken  with  Susan  Brown. 
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It  was  noon — the  noon  of  a  spring  day,  which 
differs  alike  from  that  of  summer,  or  autumn, 
or  winter :  it  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty, 
marking  the  difference  of  the  sister  seasons. 
The  air  was  scented  with  the  wild  violets  and 
primroses,  and  even  with  the  young  fresh  her- 
bage, which  covered  the  green  banks  of  the 
shady  lane.  The  sun  drew  forth  the  odours 
of  springing  flowers  innumerable,  and  played 
to  and  fro  in  streams  and  spots  of  light  through 
the  half-opened  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  com- 
mon lay  in  shadow,  with  its  rugged  ground 
here  and  there  diversified  by  the  golden  touch 
of  a  blossom  of  furze.  This  common  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  a  deep  blue 
line  marked  the  horizon,  and  a  transparent 
blue  of  lighter  tint,  dappled  with  white  clouds, 
canopied  the  scene. 

Mr.  Delamere  now  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  lane,  and  had  to  cross  the  churchyard  to 
enter  the  village :  a  gravestone  newly  erected 
caught  his  eye,  close  to  the  bank;  he  paused 
unconsciously,  and  looked  at  it;  it  bore  the 
following  inscription  : — "  Lucy  Lovemore,  The 
Innocent,  an  orphan,  lies  here.  She  had  no 
relations,    but   many  friends.      She   died    in 
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pw,  Jnur  lfth,  Aono  l?omni  18—,  aged 

ft«r  Loer  Lormr — ao  mob  moored! 
*  He  nanoceut,"  yes,  the  innocent,  in  every 
of  the  word— she  is  to  be  envied  !— M  To 
job — no,  to  give  you  sone  drink  ;w  and 
Mr.  IMaanere  onkd  a  meianrhnij  smile  at  the 

of  these  words,  as  be  repeated 

involuntarily. 

When  he  reached  Mrs.  Becker's  aniiff-abop, 

the  post  ■■mticss  of  die  Tillage,  he  found  her, 

as  sauna,  putting  up  her  sixpenny-worths  of 

snuff,  to  be  ready  for  her  customers. 

44  Lord  love  ye,  sir !  why,  surely  it  is — " 
staring  at  him — **  yes,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Deb- 
aaete!  WeD,  lack-a-day  !"  (for  some  sad 
thought  caane  over  her,)  "  who'd  ever  hare 
supposed  that  you  would  have  cont'd  back 
again  to  these  parts  ?~ 

44  And  why  not,  Mrs.Beckeyr'  he  replied, 


44  Oh  dear,  sir,  why  because  we  have  no  ino 
Cor  such  gentlemen  as  you  be :  Mrs.  Brown 
and  her  daughter  have  been  gone  these  many 
iths ;  and,  ms  yet,  no  one  has  come  to  take 
place,  and 
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out  ill  with  them.  Ay,  fey,  it  was  a  sad  story  i 
Susan  Brown  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  many  of 
her  equals  would  have  married  her;  but  she, 
poor  thing!  the  more's  the  pity,  had  high 
notions;  and  the  more's  the  shame  for  those 
who  put  tbem  into  her  head — no  good  comes 
of  that.  I  said  so,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Chuckle, 
and  so  did  farmer  Blossom  ;  but  nothing  that 
any  one  said  was  of  any  use,  and  so  they  were 
ruined.  They  paid  everything,  though,  to  every- 
body, and  went  off  to  some  distant  place,  and 
none  of  us  knows  where  they  are,  or  whether 
they  be  alive  or  no." 

"  And  Lucy  Lovemore  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dela- 
mere. 

"  She  died :  that  was  lucky,  for  she  might 
have  got  into  trouble.  Poor  half-witted  Lucy  ! 
yet  we  do  miss  her  sadly.  But  those  who  be 
as  old  as  I  see  many  changes." 

'<  Well,  Mrs.  Beckey,  allow  me  to  buy  some 
snuff." 

"  Yes,  sir,  sure." 

And  making  that  an  excuse  for  giving  her 
a  trifle,  Mr.  Delamere  wished  her  good-day* 
and  returned  to  town. 

It  was  with  infinite  regret  that  Mr*  Dela- 
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mere  pondered  over  his  fruitless  visit  to  the 
farm.    "  Poor  Susan !    she  and  her  mothei 
may  be  in  poverty,  and  she  may  be  obliged 
to  yield  to  some  coarse  suitor,  and  marry  some 
one  hateful  to  her  —  or  even    worse.     Poor, 
poor  Susan !  and  I  had  brought  with  me  that 
which  might  have  kept  them  with  comfort  all 
their  days.    Oh,  how  little  makes  some  people 
rich,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  all  the  riches 
in  the  world  to  make  others  happy  I    But  I 
will  not  give  over  my  pursuit ;  I  will  discover 
their  retreat,  and  restore  them  the  money  I 
have  received  for  them."     This  idea  was  a  sort 
of  salve  to  his  conscience:   we  do   evil,  and 
we  intend  to  do  good,  and  the  account  of  debtor 
and  creditor  always  stands  in  our  own  favour. 

That  night  Mr.  Delamere  found  himself  in 
a  brilliant  assemblage  of  persons,  met  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased. 
The  outward  show,  at  least,  on  such  occasions 
is  fair;  and  Mr.  Delamere  had  every  reason 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  homage  he  re- 
ceived. There  was  not  a  woman  who  did  not 
express  either  by  words  or  looks  how  much 
she  coveted  his  admiration;  and  as  he  ga- 
thered up  the  suffrages  that  were  so  lavishly 
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bestowed,  he  laid  them  all  at  the  feet  of  his 
cousin.  Lady  Fitzarlington  had  never  looked 
more  beautiful ;  she  spoke  on  a  thousand  topics 
which  she  knew  would  interest  him,  and  he 
asked  her  in  return  of  the  only  one  now 
very  dear  to  her  heart — of  the  health  of  her 
child.  There  were  not  wanting  good-humour- 
ed persons  who  made  their  venomous  remarks 
on  the  intimacy  between  the  cousins,  and 
said,  "  Only  behold  !  the  old  story  over  again  ! 
— really,  we  might  have  something  new  at 
least." 

But  they  little  knew  the  real  truth :  Lady 
Fitzarlington  had  never  loved  but  one — that 
love  she  had  stifled.  She  had  been  a  married 
woman,  and  she  was  of  too  high  and  pure  a 
nature  to  sully  that  holy  condition,  while 
bound  by  it,  by  any  allowed  indulgence  of  a 
preference  for  another.  The  guilty  in  thought 
are  the  guilty  in  deed,  whatever  the  world 
may  suppose;  and  now,  now  that  that  tie 
of  marriage  was  broken,  no  other  of  lighter 
kind  could  arise  in  a  breast  which,  though 
it  had  sacrificed  love  to  ambition,  could  not 
sacrifice  it  to  mere  novelty  or  change.  She 
felt  for  Mr.  Delamere  an  innocent  affection  of 
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a  friendly  kind ;  she  was  proud  of  the  atte 
tion  of  tuck  a  man — her  fault  towards  hi 
was  simply  an  indulgence  of  gratified  vanit 
without  sufficiently  considering  the  pain  il 
might  again  inflict  upon  him ;  but  there  wi 
not  a  shadow  of  love  in  the  attachment  ft 
entertained  for  him. 

The  world,  however,  cannot  enter  into  ou 
hearts,  or  sift  our  feelings;  it  can  only  judg 
by  the  great  outline  of  our  conduct :  and  the] 
have  no  right  to  be  offended  or  to  complaii 
of  its  award  who  run  counter  to  its  receivec 
axioms,  or  lay  themselves  open  to  its  censure, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Oh !  infant  mine,  I  did  not  think  such  pain 
For  one  so  lately  lost  could  thus  be  felt : 
Although  the  blessing  were  recalled  again, 
I  did  not  deem  how  hard  it  was  to  say, 
"  The  Lord  hath  given — The  Lord  hath  taken  away." 

C.  B. 

Ye  powers  of  frippery,  gilt  paper,  tin,  tea- 
boards,  and  trash,  where  do  ye  hold  your 
court  ? — at  a  bazaar, — at  an  English  bazaar, 
at  least ;  and  yet  more  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  these  emporiums  of  monstrous 
ingenuity  than  in  any  other  place  of  sale 
perhaps  in  London.  An  exception  may  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  bazaar,  at  which  ladies 
of  the  highest  fashion  were  to  preside  :  very 
beautiful  and  rare  specimens  of  art  were 
brought  together  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  not 
only  needle-works,  but  works  of  a  literary  de- 
scription, of  the  cleverest  and  most  powerful 

vol.  in.  L 
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writing,  formed  part  of  the  merchandise  tha 
was  to  be  bought  at  this  emporium  of  fashion. 
Lady  Fitzarlington,  attired  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  stood  behind  one  of  the  counters 
and  offered  her  goods  to  the  passengers  with 
the   most  winning  and  persuasive  commenda- 
tions.    Many  were   the   beauties  who   shared 
with  her  the  admiration  of  the    crowd;  bat 
none  equalled  her  in  grace,  or  in  that  happy 
selection    of    phrases  which    casts   a   sort  of 
confused  delight   over  the   persons    to   whom 
they   are   addressed,   and  seems   to  wile  their 
senses  from   them.     Lady   Fitzarlington  soon 
obtained  a  pile  of  sovereigns,  and  each   new 
customer  hastened  to  add  to  the  store.     Many 
individuals  flattered  themselves  they  had  pur- 
chased something  of  Lady  Fitzarlington's  own 
work,  or  drawing,  or  writing ;  and  the  more 
she   assured    them    she  was  not  the  artist,  or 
the  authoress,  the  more  they  persisted  in  be- 
lieving she  was. 

At  last  she  held  up  for  sale  a  piece  ol 
ancient  jewellery,  beautiful  in  itself,  and,  from 
its  motto  and  form,  mystical.  The  jewel  was 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  two  hearts,  and  over 
it   was  a  coronet  with  the  name  "  £lizabethr 
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in  diamonds.  As  she  held  it  up  on  high  to 
attract  attention,  she  declared  it  to  have  be- 
longed to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  said  it  was 
a  present  she  had  made  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Five  hundred  pounds  was  the  sum  asked  for 
it :  such  a  jewel,  and  such  a  price,  and  such 
a  history  attached  to  it,  had  never  before  been 
sold  or  asked  at  any  bazaar  1  Mr.  Delamere 
rushed  forth  from  the  crowd  and  requested  to 
become  the  fortunate  purchaser. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  would  have  come  here," 
said  Lady  Fitzarlington,  changing  colour ;  and 
endeavouring  to  suppress  the  pleasure  she  felt, 
she  added,  "  I  must  always  be  happy  to  see 
my  cousin  for  Ethel's  sake." 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  Mr.  Delamere,  "  could  you 
not  leave  one  pleasurable  sensation  within  my 
breast  without  casting  in  an  alloy  ?  Could 
you  not  let  me  at  least  believe  that  I  was 
liked  as  a  cousin  for  my  own  sake. — But  I  am 
very  foolish,"  he  added  ;  "  forget  it." 

"  You  are  liked  for  your  own  sake,"  she 
rejoined,  smiling,  "  when  you  deserve  to  be 
so."  And  she  looked  at  him  with  one  of  those 
glances  he  never  could  behold  and  not  lose 
his  heart  anew. 
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Give  me  the  jewel,*"  he  said  ;   "  I  will  £ 
i  you  a  draft  for  the  money ;" — and  she  tende 

him  the  glittering  prize. 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning,  or  rather  ev 
ing,  he  was  at  her  side,  enjoying  her  triump 
delighting  in  her  success ;  becoming  one  in  ic 
with  her  interests,  her  pursuits,  her  am u semen 
as  he  had  been  in  early  days ;  and  he  forj 
that  she  had  been  a  wife  and  was  a  mother 
he  forgot  everything  but  his  passionate  love 
her:  she  was  free  now,  she  might  answer  I 
attachment ;  she  could  not — at  least  he  hop 
she  could  not  —  that  of  her  late  husbam 
brother. 

"  Elizabeth,"  he  whispered,  "  there  is  o 
thing  you  must  do  to  make  this  jewel  invak 
ble :  you  must  give  me  one  of  those  glossy  cu 
of  which  you  have  such  an  abundance,  to  pla 
within  its  golden  cell.  Do  not  refuse  m 
promise  me  you  will  as  soon  as  I  come 
claim  it  at  your  house." 

"  I  cannot  refuse  my  cousin  anything  in  ki 
remembrance  of  our  childhood  ;  when  you  coi 
to  see  me  this  evening  I  will  grant  your  i 
quest." 

The  room,  the  people,  the  glittering  and  g 
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colours  of  the  various  goods  which  lay  strewn 
about,  now  danced  before  his  eyes ;  he  could 
see  nothing  distinctly.  Ah !  there  is  a  more 
dangerous  intoxication  than  that  of  wine  ! — 
there  are  few  who  have  not  acknowledged  its 
potency.  Mr.  Delamere  did  not  try  to  sober 
that  which  now  inebriated  him  ;  he  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  closing  of  the  bazaar;  and 
when  he  placed  Lady  Fitzarlington  in  her  car- 
riage, he  said,  "  Let  me  come  early  this  even- 
ing." 

"  By  all  means,"  she  replied ;  "  the  earlier 
the  better.  You  will  find  nobody  with  me  but 
my  father  and  Ethel.  Good-b'ye  till  then ;"  and 
the  carriage  drove  off. 

"  Why  that  cursed  but"  said  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, *'  to  take  off  half  my  pleasure  ? — that 
detested  Lord  A 1  tarn  on  t,  and  my  good,  prosy 
sister !  By  Heaven  !  I  '11  not  go  at  all.  Why 
did  she  let  me  hope  with  an  idea  of  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  then  cast  ingredients  into  the 
draught  which  mars  it  entirely?  No,  I  will 
not  go."  But  his  heart  prevailed,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  he  found  himself  in  Lady  Fitz- 
arlington's  house. 

The   well-known   aspect  of  any  place  she 
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inhabited,  so  different  from  that  of  all  otb 
persons;  the  thousand  peculiarities  of  tas 
which  marked  even  the  outskirts  of  her  abode 
the  nameless  perfume  which  seemed  rather  t 
emanate  from  her  person  than  to  be  an  essnu 
put  on ; — the  whole  wile  and  witchery,  in  shor 
of  being  near  the  beloved  one,  within  he 
abode,  and  in  the  magic  of  her  presenci 
exercised  the  full  spell  of  its  power  upon  Mi 
Delamere,  and  he  threw  himself  in  a  chair  b 
:'  her  breathlessly.    As  he  rushed  into  her  apart 

ment,  she  held  out  one  hand  to  him,  but  wit 
the  other,  clasped  her  infant  to  her  breast,  a 
she  nursed  it  on  her  knee. 

Lord  Altamont,  who  was  sitting  on  the  othe 
side  of  her,  rose,  bowed  to  his  nephew,  an< 
said,  "We  must  be  very  cautious  how  w 
speak,  for  the  marquis,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  i 
not  well:  but  a  little  febrifuge,  which,  doubt 
less,  Doctor  Philimore  will  prescribe,  will  sooi 
set  all  right  again.  A  thousand  pardons,  nr 
dear  nephew,  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  ii 
thus  recommending  silence  to  you  ;  indeed 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  taking  such  i 
liberty,  but  for  the  anxiety  which  Lady  Fitz 
arlington  feels." 
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"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Mr.  Delamere 
of  his  sister,  who  was  standing  behind  Lady 
Fitaarlington's  chair.     "  Is  the  child  ill  ?" 

"Not  ill  — the  marquis  is  not  ill,"  replied 
Lord  Altamont; — "  merely,  we  suspect,  cut- 
ting a  tooth.  We  must  beware  how  we  pro- 
nounce the  word  ill  before  the  anxious  mother : 
Lady  Fitzarlington  is  all  nerve,  though  at  the 
same  time  she  is  all  composure." 

Mr.  Delamere,  seeing  that  his  cousin  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  him,  and  had  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  child,  rose  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
calling  his  sister  to  the  other  end  of  the-room, 
learnt  that  the  babe  had  been  seized  with  fits ; 
and  that,  although  children  who  suffered  from 
them  were  afterwards  often  as  healthy  as  ever, 
still  they  sometimes  were  carried  off  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Confoundedly  hard !"  said  Mr.  Delamere, 
"  that  I  am  come  to  hear  a  dissertation  upon 
teething,  when  I  expected  to  have  passed  a 
-pleasant,  rational  hour  with  my  cousin.  I 
wish  the  brat  had  chosen  another  day  for  its' 
mewling." 

"  You  had  better  go  away,"  said  his  sister, 
much  distressed :   "  I  assure  you,  Elizabeth's 
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heart  is  wound  u 
not  think  of  anyth 

"  What  a  bore 
grown  up  !     How 

"  Nay,  Albert 
nonsense ;  and  u 
be  reasonable,  I 
Elizabeth  by  pen 

"  Well,  well ! 
— go  to  them :  il 
to  find  fault  with 
hard,  I  must  say. 

Shortly  after, 
fits  had  been  m 
and,  in  fine,  suet 
arlington's  fears ; 
child  asleep,  ret 
and  conversed  wi' 
she  been  more  i 
she  succeeded  coi 
lamere  to  good  h 
talk,  and  to  entt 
more  fitted  to  disc 

"What  countr 
interested  you  mo; 

"  Oh  I  Italy,  to 
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of  Italy — I  hate  to  hear  people  talk  of  Italy  : 
it  is  as  bad  as  hearing  them  talk  of  the  moon ; 
they  feel  as  much  about  the  one  as  they  do 
of  the  other.  There  are  your  historians  and 
your  antiquarians,  for  instance:  when  they 
talk  about  Italy,  what  do  they  do  ?  —  they 
disenchant  it  at  once ;  it  becomes  a  dry  skele- 
ton in  their  descriptions  and  comments.  And 
then  there  are  your  young  ladies,  and  your  old 
ladies,  throwing  themselves  into  attitudes  and 
hyperbolic  rhapsodies :  how  it  makes  me  long 
to  tell  them  they  are  egregious  fools,  altogether 
insufferable  !" 

"  Very  few  persons,"  observed  Lord  Alta- 
mont,  "have  ever  taken  the  pains  I  did  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  ancient  noblesse  at  Venice 
and  at  Genoa;  but  most  undoubtedly,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  our  own  nobility,  they 
are  younglings  compared  with  theirs.  In  that 
respect,  we  often  show  our  own  ignorance ;  and 
because  we  with  reason  laugh  at  the  titles  which 
every  innkeeper  may  buy,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  there  is  an  ancient  race  of  nobility  on 
the  Continent,  particularly  those  two  places,  in 
Italy,  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  trace  their  ances- 
try to  the  remotest  ages.  Very  fine  that  boast — 

l5 
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stupendous !  I  confined  my  researches  entin 
ly  to  that  branch  of  learning,  and  I  have  th 
finest  heraldic  library  of  any  man  of  the  thn 
kingdoms.  The  young  marquis,  my  grand 
son,  when  he  comes  of  age,  will  be  heir-appi 
rent  to  that  magnificent  collection." 

"  If  he  makes  a  good  use  of  his  greatnes 
and  his  possessions,  it  will  be  all  very  well 
but  how  few  do  so !" 

"  That  observation,  Mr.  Delamere,  you  11 
excuse  me,  is  not  applicable  either  to  the  house 
of  Fitzarlington  or  to  that  of  Altamont :  I 
trust  it  never  will  to  any  scion  of  the  fami- 
lies, however  distant.11 

Miss  Delamere  was  aware  that  a  tendencv  to 
dissension  was  arising,  and  by  way  of  chang- 
ing the  conversation  she  said,  "Do  you  go 
to  the  next  drawing-room,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"That  puts  me  in  mind,  Mr.  Delamere, 
that  you  ought  to  send  in  your  name ;  for  you 
will  surely  attend,  after  having  been  so  long 
from  England  ?" 

"  I — I  go  to  court !  Not  I  indeed  :  I  never 
did,  and  I  never  will.  What  has  my  withered 
person  to  do  with  courts  ?" 

"  Very    extraordinary,    my    dear    nephew, 
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that  you  should  lay  a  stress  on  what  no  one 
perceives  but  yourself:  at  all  events,  you  ought 
to  waive  these  puerile  considerations  when  you 
are  called  upon  by  higher  motives  to  forget 
them." 

"  There  is  no  high  motive  whatever  that 
can  take  me  into  places  of  ceremony  where 
I  have,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do." 

"  Come,"  said  Lady  Fitzarlington,  "  I  will 
not  have  you  dispute  with  my  father;  and  I 
am  sure  if  I  was  to  wish  you  to  go  with  me 
next  court-day,  you  would  not  refuse." 

"  If  you  were  to  wish  me  to  do  anything,  I 
would  do  it." 

Lady  Fitzarlington  rewarded  him  by  a  look : 
Lord  Altamont's  carriage  was  announced,  and 
he  prepared  to  depart.  ( 

"  My  dear  Elizabeth,  I  shall  send  early 
to-morrow  to  inquire  after  the  marquis;  Mr. 
Delamere,  I  hope  you  will  go  to  court ;  Ethel, 
my  dear  niece,  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  arm  : 
Mr.  Delamere,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that 
my  house  is  always  yours :  I  have  the  honour 
to  wish  you  all  a  very  good  night." 

Mr.  -Delamere  thanked  him,  and  was  so 
charmed  to  see  him  depart,   that  he  actually 


the  staircase  after   him,  thi 
permitted  him  to  ascend  b 
a  light.    I  reiterate  to  you, 
very  good  night." 

When  Mr.  Delamere  reti 
he  felt  as  if  a  weight  was 
haying  got  the  bores,  as  hi 
to  bed.  "  And  now,"  he  at 
your  promise  of  this  mornin 
— but  it  will  be  no  jewel  t 
placed  within  it  the  promise 

"  Oh,  certainly,*'  she  an 
taking  a  pair  of  scissors  ou 
severed  a  lock  that  hung  t 
moment,  and  presented  it  I 
composure. 

This  was  not  what  he  » 
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placed  any  feeling  of  kindness  in  the  donation  ; 
but  you  have  thrown  it  to  me  as  an  alms  to 
a  hungry  beggar.  Well,  Albert  Delamere  is 
used  to  scorn." 

"  Say  not  so,  my  dear  cousin,17  she  replied 
smiling ;  "  I  never  saw  the  being  who  could 
so  ill  endure  the  scorn  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  I  like  you  the  better  for  that ;  you  would 
not  be  my  cousin  if  you  felt  otherwise.  But 
there  is  no  question  of  scorn  in  the  present 
case ;  if  I  had  not  considered  you  with  affec- 
tion in  the  light  of  a  friend,  I  would  not  have 
given  you  my  hair  in  token  of  our  relation- 
ship." 

Mr.  Delamere  sighed  heavily ;  there  was  a 
long  pause.  At  length  he  asked  her,  "  What 
are  your  plans  now,  Lady  Fitzarlington  ?  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  ?  where  do  you  mean  chiefly 
to  reside  7* 

"  I  like  London,"  she  replied,  "  better  than 
any  other  place,  upon  the  whole ;  for  it  affords 
every  different  mode  of  life  that  we  may  fancy 
to  lead  at  the  moment ;  there  is  no  place  where 
persons  may  be  so  completely,  so  intensely  alone, 
as  in  London ;  for  if  they  retire  from  the  scene 
for  a  few  weeks  at  longest,  they  are  as  com* 
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pletely  forgotten  as  if  they  bad  never  exist- 
ed. It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  that;  on 
the  contrary,  I  wish  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
whirl  of  company — at  least  at  present;  only 
now  and  then  I  must  go  to  Lavington  Park, 
to  see  that  everything  is  kept  in  order  for  my 
child ;  so  that  between  London  and  Lavington, 
I  shall  have  plenty  of  occupation  on  my  hands, 
and  my  plans  seem  all  chalked  out  straight  be- 
fore me :  I  do  not  look  forward  except  for  my 
boy.* 

She  looked  very  melancholy  as  she  uttered 
these  words;  Mr.  Delamere  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow,  as  was  his  usage  when  he  felt 
deeply.  "  It  saddens  me  to  hear  you  express 
yourself  thus,  my  dear  Lady  Fitzarlington.  As 
to  myself,  I  can  look  upon  myself  out  of  myself, 
as  it  were,  and  only  wonder  why  I  exist,  or  am 
suffered  to  exist,  thinking'  how  little  I  have  to 
do  in  the  world.  Now  and  then  a  circumstance 
has  befallen  me,  which  seems  to  call  for  my  in- 
terference, but  I  never  can  bring  the  business 
to  good  issue ;  when  I  do  undertake  anything,  it 
fails;  all  which  concerns  me  is  inexplicable, 
and  I  am  to  myself  the  most  inexplicable  of 
all." 
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"  You  are  pleased  to  say  and  to  think  so ; 
but  you  ought  to  marry.1' 

Mr.  Delamere  pressed  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 

"  Ought  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  ought 
to  eat  a  mince-pie  !  How  can  you  say  ought 
to  marry?  Elizabeth,  it  is  provoking  to  me 
to  hear  anybody  uttering  the  common-place 
axioms  of  common-place  people;  but  such  a 
speech  falls  with  peculiar  ill-grace  from  your 
lips." 

"  And  why  so  ?  I  myself  married  because  it 
was  right  I  should  marry.  I  ought  to  have 
married,  and  therefore  I  did  marry;  and,  I 
assure  you,  I  was  very  happy — very  happy." 

"  How  seldom  do  people  know  the  mean- 
ing of  words !  Do  you  know  what  very  happy 
means  ?  I  will  tell  you,  Elizabeth ;  it  is  to 
love  with  passionate  fervour,  and  to  be  loved 
again  in  return." 

Lady  Fitzarlington  remained  silent;  at 
length  she  said,  "  That  is  the  romance  of  hap- 
piness, but  it  is  not  the  happiness  of  real  life. 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  latter  is, — I  never  did, 
or  shall  know  the  former.  The  only  happiness 
that  can  be  attained  is  a  reasonable  degree 
of  affection  and  esteem  for  the  object  to  whom 
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one  is  united,  accompanied  by  the  advanta 
of  equivalent  station,  fortune,  considers  tit 
and  to  have  a  mind  sufficiently  well-regula 
not  to  render  these  blessings  nugatory.* 

u  This  is  reason,  not  enchantment ;  this 
compulsion  from  beginning  to  end,  not  the  fh 
will  acceptance  of  the  heart  " 

"  It  is  all  one  can  ever  enjoy  in  this  world. 
"  It  is  that  which  I  loathe  and  scorn,"  ai 
Mr.  Delamere  darted  out  of  the  room  like 
madman. 

Lady  Fitzarlington   had   felt   more   inters 

in  the  tite-ct-tite  she  had  had  with  her  cousir 

than  in  anything  she' had  lately  experienced 

but  it  was  more  because  he  reminded   her  o 

past  times,  than  for  any  interest    she  felt  ac 

tually  in  himself.     Her  sleep  that    night    wa 

restless  and  uneasy  :  she  dreamed  she  saw  hei 

son  in  a  cradle — the   silver   cradle  in  whicl 

he  had  been  laid  at  his  birth ;  but  it  was  nc 

longer   silver,   it   was  lead.      She   arose,   and 

putting  her  wrapping-gown  quickly  around  her, 

went  to   her  child's   chamber;  it  was  sleeping 

the  quiet,  rosy  sleep  of  innocence  and  health 

"  Oh  !  my  lady,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  now, 

the  first  tooth  is  cut,"  said  the  nurse;  "lam 
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afraid  your  ladyship  will  catch  cold ;"  and  she 
allowed  the  nurse  to  persuade  her  to  go  to 
bed  again. 

From  that  time  the  child  appeared  to 
strengthen  daily,  and  to  grow  in  health  and 
beauty  ;  while  she  herself,  once  more  the  beau- 
teous, rich,  and  adulated,  Lady  Fitzarlington, 
plunged,  as  she  said  she  would,  into  the  full 
whirl  of  dissipation  —  not  one  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  except  those  few  given  to  sleep, 
were  ever  passed  alone.  Troops  of  friends — 
or  friends  so  called,  millions  of  adorers,  idle 
parasites,  interested  retainers,  swelled  the 
pomp  of  her  triumph  ;  she  had  not  a  mo- 
ment left  for  reflection.  She  was  committing 
no  crime,  it  is  true,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  is  not  the  abuse  and  waste  of  time,  that 
irrevocable  treasure  committed  to  our  keeping, 
a  fearful  betrayal  of  our  trust?  Is  it  not  a  * 
sad  reproach  to  have  done  no  positive  good, 
while  all  the  means  of  large  beneficence  and 
high  example  were  ours  to  give  ?  Is  it  not 
a  melancholy  view  of  human  nature  to  see  it 
degrading  itself,  and  losing  the  prerogative 
of  superior  intellect  by  ceasing  to  cultivate 
its  powers?   and  will  there  not  come  a  time 


Lady  Fitzariington  wa 
engaged  in  the  vortex  of 
persons  ;  for  on  the  face  i 
there  was  not  an;  one  j 
startle  and  turn  back.  £ 
macy  with  none  who  migl 
her  purity;  she  entertain 
which  conscience  reproachi 
as  the  young,  and  gay, 
lived  with  them  in  a  festi 
But  is  it  for  this  alone  we 
it  for  this  we  shall  or  sh 
account  for  hereafter?  A 
servants  with  impunity  ? 

In  the  midst  of  this  ine 
Lady  Fitzarlington's  step 
rested.     One  night  she  w 
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"Oh,  my  lady,  my  lady! — the  child,  the 
child  !"  cried  the  nurse  running  in. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
-  The  matter  was  too  soon  known  ;  the  infant 
had  fallen  into  fits.  Dr.  Philimore  and  others 
of  the  faculty  stood  round  its  cradle— every- 
thing was  attempted  to  save  its  life,  but  in 
vain  :  it  died  in  its  mother's  arms. 

Oh,  the  pang  of  that  moment !  The  thought* 
less  may  laugh,  and  the  hardened  not  feel  for 
such  a  sorrow;  but  every  mother  who  has  a 
mother's  heart  will  know  what  that  rending 
agony  is  which  shows  the  infant  hope  crushed 
in  the  bud.  At  the  moment  of  delirium,  of 
grief,  the  mother  cries  out,  "  Why  should  my 
innocent  child  be  destined  to  suffer  so  f  What 
has  it  done  to  deserve  such  heavy  wrath  P 
Oh,  if  I  could  take  its  place  !" — But  the  decree 
had  gone  forth  :  the  little  spirit  sought  its 
native  sky. 

"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  then  becomes  Marquis 
of  Fitzarlington :  he  must  be  duly  apprised 
of  this  melancholy  event,"  said  Lord  Altamont. 
But  though  he  spoke  thus,  his  whole  frame 
trembled  at  this  unexpected  blow  ;  and  he 
experienced  that  the  glory  of  his  house  was 
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taken  away ;  neither  was  he  devoid  of  a  ft 
ing  of  bitter  regret  as  he  turned  to  Etl 
and  said  tremulously,  "  I  have  no  grandck 
now.* 

Miss  Delamere's  heart  always  warmed  i 
wards  her  cousin  whenever  she  beheld  h 
under  the  infl uence  of  sorrow ;  she  knew  th 
Lady  Fitzarlington's  child  had  been  her  sc 
source  of  happiness,  her  only  legitimate  objc 
of  tenderness ;  and  she  felt  not  merely  ybr  he 
but  with  her,  that  rare  degree  of  sympatl 
which  is  so  seldom  bestowed. 


& 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Few,  none,  find  what  they  love,  or  could  have  loved, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving  have  removed 
Antipathies ;  but  to  recur  ere  long, 
Envenomed  with  irrevocable  wrong ; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod, 
Whose  touch  turns  hope  to  dust — the  dust  we  all  have  trod. 

Byron. 

Lord  Altamont  was  now  a  comparatively 
withered  and  blasted  trunk  from  the  palmy 
state  of  green  old  age,  which  had  lately  been  his. 
The  young  branches  had  been  lopped  off,  and 
he  felt  not  only  his  own  disappointment  in  the 
death  of  his  grandson,  but  that  bitterer  feeling 
of  anguish  which  had  been  apportioned  to  his 
daughter.  He  thought  to  stand  against  the 
storm  by  braving  it.     The  young  child's  death 
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was  never  to  be  mentioned  ;  everything  w 
to  be  put  carefully  out  of  sight  that  cou 
remind  Lady  Fitzarlington  that  she  had  h 
a  son — the  child's  playthings,  its  picture,  i 
little  chair ;  in  fine,  every  object  in  any  wi 
connected  with  its  remembrance.  Is  it  thusi 
can  evade  the  decrees  of  Providence,  or  esca] 
sorrow  ?  Impossible,  unless  we  sear  our  co 
sciences  altogether  to  its  chastisement.  Ti 
mendous  alternative  !  Such  things  have  bee 
— But  the  bereaved  mother  did  not  so :  si 
tasted  the  full  cup  of  sorrow  even  to  the  lee 
Life  was  at  once  and  for  ever  obscured  to  hei 
she  carefully  treasured  every  trifling  circuc 
.  '  stance,  every  minor  memorial  of  her  lost  chili 

and  she  did  not  feel  the  rod  in  vain. 

As  time  went  on,  the  cherished  grief  b 
gan  to  affect  her  health.  A  weakness, 
lassitude,  a  shortness  of  breath  succeeds 
When  indifferent  persons  looked  grave  as  the 
made  inquiries  of  her  to  her  father,  he  replic 
with  a  composed  self-satisfied  air,  "  Of  cour 
Lady  Fitzarlington  has  been  much  cast  down 
but  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  her  own  goo 
principle,  will  soon  restore  her  bloom.  Lad 
Fitzarlington  is  very  young — in  due  time  t\ 
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advantages  she  possesses  will  again  appear  to 
her  in  their  true  light.  A  new  scene  will  open 
before  her,  and  the  present  one  be  forgotten. 
Not  that  I  would  not  pay  all  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed ;  but  (and  he  waived 
his  hand)  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  No, 
no,  Lady  Fitzarlington  is  not  ill  — not  at  all  ill, 
only  cast  down  temporarily. n 

Poor  Lord  Altamont !  every  one  saw  that 
he  too  was  an  altered  man.  His  mind  had 
become  a  melancholy  mixture  of  things,  past 
and  present  and  to  come,  all  huddled  toge- 
ther, like  a  tangled  skein  of  thread  and  silk 
and  worsted.  He  was  no  more  regarded  in  the 
political  world,  although  he  drove  every  day 
to  the  doors  of  the  persons  in  power,  with  whom 
he  had  played  his  part,  and  though  he  sedu- 
lously wore  his  various  orders,  and  though 
he  kept  up  the  farce  of  Mr.  Kruidner's  wait- 
ing upon  him  at  certain  hours  to  receive  his 
orders,  and  make  copies  of  letters,  and  arrange 
them  in  despatch-boxes,  ticketed  and  docket- 
ed with  unchanged  precision ;  although  all 
this  form  was  gone  through,  every  one  knew 
that  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  scene,  and 
that  he  was  declining  into  the  lean  and  jalippered 
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pantaloon  ;  a  man  of  straw,  whom  every  p 
voted  a  bore,  or  only  received  to  make  a  I* 
ing-stock  of. 

At  this  period  In-  received  another  lesson 
life  was  sliding  away  from  beneath  his  feet ; 
that  which  was  so  forcibly  by  the  great  mi 
of  human  knowledge  applied  to  a  boat  nolo 
seaworthy,  was  now  applied  to  him — "  The 
rats  instinctively  had  left  it."  Mr.  Krui 
entered  his  apartment  at  the  accustomed  h< 
but  he  no  longer  asked  the  usual  quesi 
"  What  arc  your  lurdsliip's  commands."  "  1 
come,  my  lord,'1  said  he,  "  to  inform  you, 
a  situation  is  offered  to  me  at  Gottingen, 
tended  with  such  large  emolument,  and 
much  that  is  flattering  to  me  personally, 
I  must  resign  your  lordship's  patronage 
favour,  and  with  many  thanks  for  your  gc 
ness  to  me  during  the  time  I  have  lived 
librarian  and  secretary  in  your  family, 
nounce  that  I  set  off  next  week  to  enter  U] 
my  new  station.  The  account  which  I  h 
the  honour  to  lay  before  you,  my  lord,  » 
I  trust,  meet  with  your  lordship's  approv 
and,  as  I  have  left  all  the  papers  with  which  } 
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have  entrusted  me  in  perfect  order,  there  re- 
mains nothing  more  for  me  to  do." 

"  Mr.  Kruidner !  you  astonish  — —  that  is 
to  say,  I  was  wholly  unprepared  td  receive 
your  resignation; — rather  sudden — somewhat 
unadvised.  I  could  have  wished  you  had  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  me  sooner;  for, 
in  the  press  of  business  in  which  I  am  involv- 
ed, it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient — very  inde- 
corous, that  I  should  be  left  without  a  libra- 
rian and  secretary." 

"  My  lord,  so  many  persons  will  aspire  to  fill 
my  place,  that  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not 
feel  the  slightest  inconvenience." 

Lord  Altamont  waived  his  hand  in  silence, 
and  signified  to  him  to  leave  the  apartment; 
then  ringing  for  Miss  Delamere,  she  came, 
and  found  her  uncle  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  explain- 
ed the  cause  of  his  displeasure,  and  she  im- 
mediately tried  to  soothe  him  ;  assuring  him 
that  till  he  could  procure  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Kruidner,  she  would  endeavour  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  place." 

"  Ingratitude,"  cried  Lord  Altamont,  "  is  the 
crime  of  low  minds  —  these  vulgars  are  always 

VOL.   III.  m 
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ungrateful :  but  servants  are  necessary  evil: 
one  must  have  them  ;  do  what  one  may,  on 
cannot  serve  oneself.  Besides,  these  plebeian 
are  an  %ppendage  to  rank  ;  even  if  they  d 
nothing,  or  do  mischief,  they  must  make  u 
the  scene  of  life.  So,  we  will  dismiss  the  sub 
ject  from  our  mind.  Ethel,  my  dear  niecf 
I  think  you  are  so  reasonable,  you  will  no 
object  to  leave  the  gaieties  of  the  season,  a 
they  are  called,  to  attend  me  to  Altamon 
Castle.  I  have  so  much  to  do  there,  and  mi 
presence  is  so  indispensable,  that  I  must  go 
notwithstanding  my  friend  Sir  George  sayi 
he  cannot  do  without  me  here.  But  really,  ( 
man  who  has  sacrificed  his  whole  life,  as  J 
have  done,  to  the  good  of  my  country,  mus' 
sometimes  think  of  his  own  interests;  ant 
although  I  fear  they  will  feel  the  loss  of  mc 
in  the  cabinet  councils,  still  it  is  necessarv 
1  should  see  after  the  outlying  deer,  and  tht 

new  cut  of  road  through  the  park,  and " 

"  Doubtless,  my  dear  uncle,  your  presenci 
may  be  wanted  at  the  castle  ;  but  pray  con- 
sider of  how  much  more  consequence  it  is  tc 
your  daughter:  I  fear  Lady  Fitzarlington  i; 
not  well— worse  perhaps  than  you  think." 
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"  Who  says  so  ? — who  dares  to  say  so  ?" 
"  Dr.  Philimore,  and  Dr.  — ,  and — " 
"  Mere  nobodies!  their  opinion  is  not  worth 
a  moment's  consideration.  If  it  had  fceen  Sir 
Theophilus  Frampton's,  indeed,  I  might  have 
been  alarmed :  but  those  men  !  they  never  at- 
tended anybody  one  knows.  I  wonder  how  my 
daughter  chanced  to  consult  such  persons! 
The  great  let  themselves  down  when  they  con- 
descend to  be  served  by  persons  of  mean 
estate." 

"  Oh,  but,  Lord  Altamont,  medical  repu- 
tation does  not  depend  upon  title,  and — " 

"  There  you  are  quite  wrong; — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Delamere,  but  really  such  crude 
notions  produce  choler  before  one  is  able— that 
is,  before  one  is  prepared  to  answer  them  with 
composure.  But,  as  I  intended  to  have  said,  you 
are  quite  mistaken  in  that  notion  of  title  not 
being  a  recommendation  in  a  physician — title 
is  always  a  recommendation.  It  adds  a  grace 
to  talent,  and  by  its  power  covers  the  defect 
of  it:  besides,  it  is  the  reward  and  result  of 
desert.  No,  no,  it  is  quite  a  mistake — a  great 
pity  indeed,  and  not  sufficiently  to  be  lament- 
ed,   that  Lady   Fitzarlington,  my  daughter, 

m  2 


wish  to  Lady  Fitzarlingto 
see  Sir  Theophilus,  she  w 
but  allow  me  again  to  rep 
dear  uncle,  that  we  ought  i 
leave  Elisabeth  in  her  prese 

"  Miss  Delamere,  allow  i 
I,  her  father,  must  know 
is  not  ill.  Elizabeth  neve: 
(he  finest  possible  constitu 
come,  as  is  natural,  by  ! 
marquis's  death;  but  soci 
terests  she  is  called  to  loo) 
good  sense,  will  soon  pla< 
effects,  and  then  she  will 
instated  in  all  the  honour 
have  had  if  her  husband 
knows  but  the  Duke  of  Not 

"  Oh,   dear  uncle !   we  i 
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When  Miss  Delamere  went,  with  regret,  to 
take  leave  of  her  cousin,  she  felt  her  heart 
swell  and  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  at 
the  thought  of  Lady  Fitzarlington's  being 
left  alone  to  bear  the  burthen  of  her  regret ; 
but  when  she  was  in  her  presence,  and  in- 
formed her  of  Lord  Altamont's  departure  the 
next  day,  Lady  Fitzarlington's  manner  of  re- 
ceiving the  communication  chilled  her,  and 
gave  a  revulsion  to  her  feelings,  which  were 
once  more  cast  back  upon  herself,  and  she  felt 
sorry  that  she  loved  a  person  so  much  who 
cared  so  little  for  her.  The  conversation  grew 
languid,  and  the  dryness  of  Lady  Fitzarling- 
ton's  answers  to  every  topic  on  which  Miss 
Delamere  ventured  to  touch,  was  so  repelling, 
that  she  shortened  her  visit,  and  wishing — 
which  she  did  from  her  heart,  in  despite  of 
all  her  cousin's  coldness — that  she  might  soon 
recover  her  health,  she  bade  her  adieu. 

"  Ah  P  thought  Lady  Fitzarlington,  "  she 
is  going  again  near  him — she  will  succeed  at 
last ;  no  man  ever  resisted  in  the  long-run  a 
woman  so  in  love  with  him  as  Ethel  was  and 
is;  she  never  sacrificed  him  to  ambition — and 
she  will  have  love  and  ambition  both  gratified. 
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But  how  could  I  foresee  that  he  would  b 
Lord  Fitzarlington  ?  Ah,  if  my  son  had  lived 
— but  even  he  was  taken  away  from  me.  Weil 
mine  has  been  a  hard  fate,  and  that  is  certain 
but  1  must  oppose  to  it  a  hard  surface  at  least 
whatever  is  passing  in  my  heart ;  there  th 
worm  feeds  greedily — the  faster  the  better  P 

From  these  torturing  thoughts  Lady  Fiti 
arlington  was  for  a  time  relieved  by  the  en 
trance  of  Mr.  Delamere.  He  had  devoted  him 
self  entirely  to  her  since  the  death  of  her  child 
he  had  not  failed  in  the  slightest  attentioi 
which  he  thought  could  be  gratifying  to  her 
she  had  allowed  this,  and  he  had  enteret 
heart  and  soul  into  her  sorrows.  He  came  a 
the  same  hour  every  day :  he  brought  her  book 
and  flowers,  and  all  those  more  trivial  abject 
of  beauty  and  of  luxury  which  charm  the  eyi 
and  decorate  the  scene  of  life,  and  which  im- 
ply, by  their  constant  novelty  and  reiterate! 
homage,  that  homage  of  the  heart,  of  whicl 
it  is  so  sweet  to  be  the  object.  There  was 
also  a  greater  sympathy  between  them  since 
her  misfortunes :  a  something  of  bitterness  felt 
and  expressed,  formed  a  part  of  her  charactei 
now ;   whereas,  when  he  had  first  been  of  her 
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intimacy,  prosperity  alone  for  her  had  gilt  the 
wheels  of  Time ;  she  was  then  too  far  above 
him  ;  her  brightness  dazzled,  but  he  dared  not 
assimilate  himself  to  her.  Now  something  of 
this  gloss  had  worn  off;  disappointment  had 
lowered  the  tone  of  her  mind,  as  it  had  done 
the  nature  of  her  prospects.  He  felt  himself 
more  upon  a  par  with  her,  nay,  he  felt  that  he 
had  become  necessary  to  her  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  that,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  lan- 
guid hours,  she  counted  the  intervening  ones 
of  his  absence,  and  even  reproached  him  if  he 
passed  by  a  few  minutes  that  at  which  she 
expected  to  see  him. 

Frequently  she  would  not  allow  him  to  leave 
her  when  the  hour  of  dining  arrived  ;  and  she 
pushed  the  aliment  away  with  disgust  if  he 
did  not  place  it  on  her  plate.  He  too,  she  de- 
clared, must  eat  to  encourage  her  to  do  so; 
and,  in  short,  they  appeared  mutually  necessary 
to  each  other.  But  how  different  was  the  link 
which  attached  Mr.  Delamere  to  his  cousin, 
from  that  which  attached  her  to  him  !  The 
one  was  that  of  passionate  love, — the  other  of 
a  mere  gratification  of  vanity,  mingled  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasurable  preference. 
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Sometimes,  when  Lady  Fitzarlington's  maid 
arrived  with  a  composing  draught  for  the  night, 
the  usual  signal  for  Mr.  Delamere  to  retire,  she 
would  say  to  him,  "  Never  mind  Lipscorobe; 
I  will  not  have  you  go  away  yet.  Mr.  Dels- 
mere,  I  am  not  sleepy ;  you  shall  read  to  me." 

"  La,  my  lady,  I  *m  certain  it 's  nothing  to 
me,  but  I  am  sure  Dr.  Philimore  would  think 
your  ladyship  ought  not  to  fatigue  yourself 
at  this  hour  of  night." 

And  then  Dr.  Philimore  himself  would  come 
in,  and  having  felt  the  pulse,  declare,  "  that 
there  was  not  much  fever  to-night ;  that  sitting 
up  half  an  hour  more  or  less,  when  her  lady- 
ship did  not  feel  too  excited,  would  do  her  no 
harm  ;  that  she  was  the  best  judge  (provided 
she  would  only  be  prudent)  of  what  she  might 
or  might  not  do;"  and,  in  short,  suited  his 
prescriptions,  moral  and  physical,  to  the  taste 
of  his  patient,  and  so  paved  the  way  to  be- 
come a  Sir  Theophilus  Frampton  in  due  time; 
and  having  told  a  piece  of  news  and  recommend- 
ed prudence ,  he  discreetly  retired,  and  left  his 
patient  to  the  exercise  of  her  own  discretion. 

Frequently  these  nocturnal  visits  were  pro- 
longed to  a  very  late  hour ;  there  is  something 
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so  tranquil  in  the  quietude  of  night,  especially 
as  Lady  Fitzarlington's  house  looked  upon 
the  river.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there 
is  no  romance  in  London ;  the  moon  does 
not  rise  in  vain  even  behind  chimney-tops,  to 
those  who  see  through  a  mental  eye.  Often, 
as  Mr.  Delamere  sat  by  Lady  Fitzarlington's 
couch,  stealing  a  look  at  her  pallid  counte- 
nance, while  the  silvery  light  played  upon  it, 
and  gave  that  transparency  to  her  complexion 
which  is  so  indicative  of  the  malady  that  was 
gradually  making  its  slow  but  certain  inroad 
on  her  constitution,  he  thought  that  these 
moments  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  How 
differently,  how  falsely  do  we  compute  the 
items  of  enjoyment  which  make  up  our  sum 
of  happiness,  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  influences  !  It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther we  ourselves,  or  others,  judge  most  erro- 
neously of  our  own  felicity. 

This  state  of  things  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  but 
it  was  impossible  Mr.  Delamere  should  longer 
withstand  the  temptation  to  which  he  was  con- 
stantly exposed ;  and  on  one  of  these  dangerous 
evenings,  when  all  conspired  to  soften  his  heart 
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and  blind  his  judgment,  he  made  a  proposal 
marriage  to  Lady  Fitzarlington.  In  an  inst 
her  former  grandeur,  with  all  its  icy  attribu 
of  chilling  denial,  was  summoned  to  repel 
presumption.  She  told  him  that  though  i 
felt  affection  for  him  as  her  cousin,  admired 
talents,  and  was  interested  in  his  success 
life,  yet  that  she  never  had  loved  him,  i 
never  could  love  him,  and  that  it  was  grievi 
to  have  to  declare  again  what  she  conceived  : 
had  long  ago  made  so  plain." 

Mr.  Delamere  started  up,  trembling  wit! 
thousand  contending  sentiments.  Anger,  s 
row,    mortification,   and   love,    blended   in 


V  agony  of  torment,  and  he  rushed  from  her  p 


sence  without  uttering  one  single  word. 

"  So,"  thought  Lady  Fitzarlington,  after  < 
had  recovered  composure  from  the  excitation 
this  scene,  "  all  comfort  in  my  cousin's  soci< 
is  at  an  end  !  Is  it  then  impossible  for  a  > 
man  to  have  a  friendship  with  a  man,  and  t 
either  endanger  his  peace  or  her  own  ?  W< 
at  all  events  I  am  glad  I  have  made  my  sen 
ments  known  to  him.  I  never  loved  but  one 
that  once  I  sacrificed  that  love.  There  is 
danger   remaining    for   me;"    and    with    t\ 
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thought  Lady  Fitzarlington  endeavoured  to 
rest,  to  wake  again  with  the  same  desolate  feel- 
ing in  her  breast. 

From  the  evening  on  which  Mr.  Delamere 
had  a  second  time  declared  his  devotion  and 
sought  her  hand,  he  never  came  near  the  house ; 
but  he  did  not  shut  himself  within  his  own 
doors,  or  play  the  disappointed  lover ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  sought  the  society  of  the  persons 
who  remained  in  town,  and  endeavoured  by 
constant  dissipation  to  lose  every  thought  of 
one  who  had  .set  the  seal  irrevocably  to  his  fate. 
All  he  dreaded  was,  that  it  should  be  said  he 
had  been  refused ;  and  he  looked  out  for  any 
object  that  could  give  him  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  get  up  an  interest,  or  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  one. 

The  pretty  Spanish  donna  was  the  first  wo- 
man he  saw  who  happened  to  be  totally  dis- 
engaged ;  and  he  found  some  relief  to  his  utter 
wearisomeness  of  existence  in  conversing  with 
and  attending  upon  her.  She  was  very  natural, 
very  naive,  and  apparently  gentle  and  modest 
withal.  She  bore  his  wayward  temper,  now 
more  wayward  than  ever,  with  infinite  sweet- 
ness and  indulgence.      She    saw,  —  for   what 
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woman  does  not  see  when  a  man  is  suffering 
from  any  attachment  ? — she  saw  that  hopeless 
love  was  the  worm  that  preyed  upon  him,  and 
she  applied  those  gentlenesses  to  soothe  him 
which  the  delicacy  of  a  woman  alone  can  be- 
stow. Full  of  accomplishment  in  music  and 
drawing,  she  never  forced  these  talents  upon 
her  society,  but  timed  their  display  with  such 
tact  and  discrimination  in  respect  to  the  taste 
of  her  associates,  that  she  was  sure  to  please. 
In  her  society,  and  that  of  her  uncle  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Mr.  Delamere  found  a 
resource  in  his  best  moments  of  social  enjoy- 
ment. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  were  too 
many  hours  of  the  day  and  night  spent  with 
less  worthy  companions.  It  is  the  greatest 
misery  of  persons  gifted  as  he  was  with  talent, 
and  not  steadied  by  any  fixed  principle,  to  be 
winnowed  with  every  wind  :  nobody  was  more 
capable  of  admiring  everything  that  was  good 
and  great — nobody  less  capable  of  becoming 
that  which  he  admired.  Every  now  and  then, 
in  the  midst  of  his  wildest  sallies  and  least 
excusable  fits  of  dissipation,  he  would  remem- 
ber  that  he  had  a  sum  of  money  which  belonged 
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to  others,  and  he  determined  that,  if  all  other 
inquiries  should  fail  to  discover  Susan  Brown 
and  her  mother,  he  would  put  advertisements 
in  every  paper,  to  say,  that  if  such  persons 
existed,  and  would  apply  to  his  agent,  (giving 
the  direction,)  they  would  hear  of  something 
greatly  to  their  advantage. 

He  actually  set  out  one  day  to  put  this  in- 
tention  in  execution,  when  he  chanced  to  meet 
Donna  Beatrice,  who  was  going  with  her  uncle 
to  Tunbridge.  With  that  bonhommie  which 
frequently  characterises  foreigners,  they  asked 
him  if  he  would  come  with  them ;  they  had  a 
place  in  their  carriage,  they  would  be  happy 
to  enjoy  his  company.  This  accidental  ren- 
contre was  just  what  suited  him;  an  unpre- 
meditated pleasure  was  the  very  pleasure  that 
excited  his  blase' A  feelings :  he  accepted  the 
offer,  jumped  into  their  carriage,  and  forgot 
everything  for  the  moment  but  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  Donna  Beatrice's  speaking  eyes. 
The  donna  had  been  a  novelty  to  the  London 
world,  and  her  beauty  was  of  that  grade  which 
merited  the  admiration  she  excited.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  stamp  of  fashion  had  set  its 
capricious  seal  upon  her,  and  voted  her  what 
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she  was  not,  as  is  often  done  in  many  cases ;  but 
that  she  was  really  gifted  with  the  character- 
istics of  true  and  genuine  beauty.  She  was 
also  an  enthusiastic  person,  and  showed  that 
she  was  so.  There  was  nothing  lukewarm  in 
her  nature.  Mr.  Delamere,  in  all  his  course  of 
praise,  had  never  met  any  person  who  so  truly 
felt  his  poetry,— and  every  poet  who  is  one  in 
very  deed  understands  how  thrillingly  delight- 
ful it  is  to  meet  with  a  mind  and  heart  which 
feels  with  his.  How  very  few  persons  taste 
poetry  !  Added  to  the  beauty  of  the  sen- 
timent, there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  divine 
harmony  attending  the  sense,  which  makes  it  a 
converse  meet  for  those  who  soar  above  the  sub- 
lunary world. 

The  delicacy  of  Donna  Beatrice"^  ear — the 
finely  strung  nerves,  which  are  tuned  to  the 
melody  of  verse,  and  the  glowing  warmth  of 
her  southern  feelings,  which  she  expressed 
without  disguise  or  restraint,  combined  to 
fascinate  Mr.  Delamere ;  and  he  on  his  part 
exercised  all  the  charm  upon  her  with  which 
nature  had  so  eminently  endowed  him. 

He  was  soon  nevertheless  tired  of  Tunbridge. 
"  If,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  "  I  met  nobody 
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on  the  heath  but  you  and  your  uncle,  I  could 
enjoy  the  peculiar  colouring  and  the  healthful 
air  of  the  place :  but  to  meet  at  every  step 
some  formal-fashioned  face  that  one  has  seen 
for  ever  in  the  circles  of  London ;  to  play  at 
town  life  by  drinking  tea  with  this,  that,  and  the 
other  person ;  and  go  through  all  the  mummery 
over  again  of  a  fashionable  existence,  without 
its  brilliancy  or  display, — is  hatefuL  London 
and  its  dissipation  is  a  good  stirring  thing  in  a 
large  arena  of  action :  but  carrying  London 
into  the  country,  and  looking  at  all  the  facti- 
tious creatures  over  again  who  people  that 
scene;  old  women  beautifying  themselves  for 
their  winter  campaign,  worthy  mammas  trying 
a  chance  hit  for  a  husband  for  their  unsuccess- 
ful daughters  of  the  preceding  seasons ; — oh,  it 
won't  do  i  I  cannot  stand  it  !  Adieu,  Donna 
Beatrice;  may  we  meet  in  more  congenial 
scenes  !" 

And  thus,  while  he  had  sipped  the  nectar  of 
the  flower  for  a  brief  space,  he  left  it,  reckless  of 
having  despoiled  it  of  its  perfume  and  its  fresh- 
ness, to  wither  in  its  wasted  bloom. 


CHAPTER 

■  It  hurts 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me :  I  fo 
By  any  token  of  presuraptui 
I  know  I  lore  in  vain,  striw 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  inU 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of 
Shakspeire's  AU't 


Onb  evening,  as  Mr.  Dela 
at  a  rapid  pace  from  the  nui 
he  had  been  to  procure  flo 
to  the  then  reigning  favour 
fancy,  and  was  hurrying  he 
late  for  his  dinner  engager 
skirts  of  London — that  meli 
town  which  is  neither  city  n< 
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passed  it.  The  woman  walked  on :  once  she 
stopped — looked  round  the  scene  where  she  was 
walking.  On  one  side  of  her,  houses  were  being 
built, — those  pretences  to  houses  which  seem  to 
spring  up  on  all  sides  of  London  as  fast  as 
weeds.  There  lay  the  mortar  and  the  bricks, 
and  the  workmen's  implements.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  road  was  a  piece  of  dirty  waste 
ground,  with  a  stick  and  board  that  told  pas- 
sengers it  was  for  sale.  In  the  distance, 
Chelsea,  with  its  old  red-brick  mansions  and 
gardens,  was  just  visible :  the  sky  was  of  a 
lurid  red,  mingled  with  that  dull  grey  which 
threatens  a  thunder-storm  :  the  air  blew  heavily, 
wafting  the  sickly  smell  of  the  elder-flower, 
which  here  and  there,  covered  with  dust,  grew 
by  the  path. 

"  It  cannot  surely  be  Susan !"  thought  Mr. 
Delamere :  "  it  is  not  ber  walk ;  that  figure, 
too,  is  so  thin."  Something,  nevertheless,  told 
Mr.  Delamere  it  was  Susan  Brown.  "  How 
changed !"  he  murmured  half  aloud ;  which 
caused  his  groom  to  ride  up  to  him  and  ask 
if  he  spoke. 

The  woman  looked  back  again :  her  face 
was  full  before  Mr.  Delamere's ;  he  was  not 


to  his  servant,  "  and  send 

Comte ,  and  say  that 

vented  unexpectedly  from 
of  waiting  on  him  at  dinner 
home  quickly,"  he  added 
nutes  the  man  was  some  hi 
sight 

"  Shall  I  follow  poor  Sus 
mere  to  himself.  "  No, — ; 
poor — "  and  his  face  gre 
hand  trembled  and  let  go  ■ 
began  to  feed  on  the  scan' 
growing  by  the  footpath, — ' 
and  very  miserable,  and  I  1 
her  rich  ;  it  is  a  duty  for  n 
and  he  overcame  his  relucl 
seized  the  reins,  and  spur 
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slowly  behind  her.  Her  dress  was  clean  and 
tidy :  the  brown  silk  gown  very  faded,  and 
hanging  tightly  to  the  wasted  form  beneath  it ; 
the  white  shawl,  too,  was  nearer  grey  than 
white ;  and  the  shoes  —  ah  !  there  was  the 
mark  of  poverty — they  were  mended  and 
mended  again. 

The  bonnet,  too,  the  close  straw  bonnet, 
how  long  it  must  have  been  worn  !  To  an  ac- 
cidental passenger,  the  back  of  Susan  Brown's 
figure  only  looked  like  that  of  a  poor  per- 
son's ;  but  Mr.  Delamere,  how  quickly  he  recog- 
nised under  those  mean  garments  the  deli- 
cate feet  and  the  sculptured  turn  of  the  throat, 
which  was  partly  seen  by  the  shawl  having 
fallen  off !  This,  and  two  long  and  glossy  ring- 
lets which  grew  low  on  the  neck,  identified 
Susan  Brown  to  him :  he  had  called  them  his 
curls,  and  used  to  wind  them  round  his  fingers, 
and  laugh  to  see  them  fall  so  snake-like  on 
her  neck.  He  rode  close  to  the  little  bank 
which  divided  the  footpath  from  the  road. 
"  Susan  !  Susan  (  speak  to  me ;"  and  he  bent 
forward  on  his  horse,  and  looked  underneath 
the  bonnet.     H  It  is  I,  Susan  F 


She  held  out  hers  wit] 
smile,  the  expression  wl 
prevailed  over  the  counter 
spirited  Susan. 

"  It  is  very  hot,"   she 
"very  oppressive,   sir,  th 
not  think  so  f" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  been  well, 
you  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Delair 

"  Not  lately,  sir :  I  am 
and  have  a  wearing  cough, 
symptoms  of  consumption, 
— nothing  more." 

"  Nothing  more,  Susan  ! 
a  consumption  I1' 

"  I  fear  so,  sir ;  and  thi 
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"  Susan,"  and  Mr.  Delamere  stopped  his 
horse  and  took  her  arm,  "  talk  not  so.  You 
shall  recover,  by  Heaven  you  shall !  You  in 
a  consumption  —  pooh  !  Why,  you  have  got 
a  colour  like  a  rose !  You  dying  ?  Nonsense  ! 
I  never  saw  you  look  better.  You  are  the 
same  in  my  eyes,"  he  added  with  one  of  his 
looks  of  impertinent  compliment,  which  Mr. 
Delamere  had  been  used  to  see  so  eagerly  re- 
ceived by  the  fairest  ladies. 

"  No,  sir,  no,  I  am  not  the  same ;  I  am 
quite  changed,  believe  me  I  am  ;  and  as  to 
dying  or  living,  Mr.  Delamere,  that  is  as  God 
wills." 

Mr.  Delamere  was  silent :  he  felt  ashamed- 
humbled  by  the  person  he  had  humbled.  She 
gave  him  no  reproach  for  his  conduct  towards 
her ;  no  murmuring  escaped  her  lips.  This 
was  even  harder  to  bear.  For  some  moments 
they  proceeded  in  silence,  till  the  woman  stop- 
ped before  one  of  a  row  of  houses  which  she  in- 
formed him  was  her  home. 

"  Good-b'ye,  sir,"  she  said,  courtesying. 

Mr.  Delamere  leaped  from  his  horse  and  took 
her  hand. 

"  No,  Susan  ;  let  me  come  in  with  you  ;  let 
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had  impressed  on  her  aged  face  was  striking, 
and  would  have  softened  a  harder  spirit  than 
Mr.  Delamere's. 

"  I  have  not  courage,"  thought  he,  "  to 
wound  that  broken-down  frame  and  heart. 
Perhaps  the  poor  soul  was  in  some  degree  to 
blame  in  her  youth.  It  is  not  for  me  to  pain 
her,  by  telling  her  all  I  know  of  her  past  life 
and  her  wretched  husband ;  neither  must  I  di- 
vulge to  Susan  the  secret  of  her  birth.  Why 
add  another  humiliation  to  the  one  which  she 
has  already  experienced,  and  of  which  I  was 
the  cause  ?  No  money  can  compensate  for  the 
knowledge  of  a  parent's  villany  such  as  Beat- 
son's.  I  will  give  Susan  the  money,  tell  her  it 
was  left  to  her  by  a  relation,  but  that  I  am  under 
a  pledge  of  secrecy  respecting  the  name  of  the 
testator.  It  is  best  thus :  I  cannot,  and  I 
will  not,  again  give  them  pain."  This  determi- 
nation was  made  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  knitting,  but  had  for  a 
moment  laid  down  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and 
gazed  straight  before  her.  No  one  would  then 
have  supposed  she  was  blind,  so  much  meaning 
was   still   visible  in  those  sightless  orbs;  and 
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when  her  child  spoke  and  she  turned  towards 
her,  Mr.  Delamere  thought  he  had  never  seen 
so  heavenly  an  expression  as  the  smile  and  the 
welcome  which  beamed  on  her  countenance. 

Susan  Brown  advanced  close  to  her,  and 
putting  aside  the  smooth  grey  hair  parted  on 
her  forehead,  kissed  it,  whilst  the  mother  put 
her  withered  and  work-worn  hands  on  her 
child. 

"  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  evening,  Susan  F*  she 
asked. 

"  No,  mother ;  it  is  very  dark-looking,  and 
I  think  there  will  be  a  thunder-storm." 

Susan  placed  a  chair  for  Mr.  Delamere:  he 
seated  himself  on  it  in  silence,  for  his  heart 
was  full,  full  of  better  feelings  than  had  pos- 
sessed it  for  many  a  day. 

"  I  am  very  tired,  Susan,  and  should  like  to 
go  to  bed.  Is  it  too  early  ?  am  I  lazy  ?"  and 
she  smiled  inquiringly  at  her  child. 

"  Not  if  you  feel  so,  mother.  It  is  past 
nine  o'clock  ;  shall  I  help  you  to  bed  ?" 

"  Yes,  Susan,  I  must  go,  for  I  feel  sick 
and  heavy.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  thunder  in 
the  air  that  makes  me  so,  and  I  shall  be  better 
in  bed." 
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She  rose,  and  leaning  on  Susan's  arm,  passed 
into  her  bed-room,  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  him  who  had  made  her  child  wretched : 
her  infirmity  then  was  a  mercy.  Susan  signed 
that  she  would  return. 

Mr.  Delamere  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  and  repeated  the  words  his  mother  had 
addressed  to  him,  '  Woe  to  you  if  you  should 
ever  make  the  misery  of  another !'  "  Have  I 
done  so  ?  No.  Poor  Susan !  I  cannot  have 
wronged  her ;  a  few  gentle  words,  the  homage 
paid  to  beauty  wherever  it  is  seen,  ought  not 
to  have  made  her  suppose  that  we  could  possi- 
bly be  more  to  one  another  than  a  patron 
and  an  object  of  charity.  But,  if  she  loved  me  ? 
Love,  it  is  true,  levels  all  distinctions :  rank, 
riches,  the  world's  usance,  and  all  its  consi- 
derations, are  no  barrier  between  persons  who 
love  ;"  and  he  reverted  in  thought  to  his  de- 
votion towards  Lady  Fitzarlington.  '*  There 
was  a  time  when  I  deemed  no  obstacles  in- 
surmountable to  obtain  her  love : — neither  did 
this  poor  girl  to  obtain  mine;  and  while  I 
neglected  her,  and  worshipped  the  creature  who 
scorned  me,  Susan  loved  to  the  last : — loved 
me  through  bad  report  and  good  report : — when 
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I  was  weary  and  disappointed,  when  I  wis 
wicked,  during  all  my  delinquencies,  innocent 
Susan  has  thought  kindly  of  me.  Susan 
knows  no  sin  save  mine,  and  I  doubt  if  she 
has  believed  even  in  that." 

A  few  large  drops  of  rain  beat  on  the  window, 
the  sky  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  the 
muffled  sound  of  distant  thunder  portended 
an  immediate  storm.  Mr.  Delamere  had  wit- 
nessed similar  storms  when  among  the  most 
sublime  scenery  of  Nature;  but  there  was 
that  in  the  actual  tempest,  which  spoke  a 
language  to  him  replete  with  meaning;  and 
as  the  thunder  roared  nearer  and  louder,  he 
exclaimed  in  the  sublime  poetry  of  Holy  Writ, 
for  he  too  read  and  quoted,  and  admired  Scrip- 
ture, "It  is  the  glorious  God  that  maketh 
the  thunder ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  mighty 
in  operation,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  a  glorious 
voice."  Between  the  peals  of  thunder,  Mr.  De- 
lamere could  distinguish  voices  as  if  in  prayer : 
he  listened  attentively;  he  was  convinced  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  praying. 

After  some  time  Susan  re-entered,  and  apolo- 
gised for  having  detained  him  so  long,  saying, 
"  I  did  not  like  to  leave  my  mother  alone  in 
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that  awful  storm.— -But  it  is  growing  late,  sir, 
and  you  must  wish  to  go  home." 

"  Tell  me,  Susan,  have  you  and  your  mo- 
ther been  praying  in  that  room?"  And  he 
smiled  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  wish  to 
know,  sir,  but  we  always  say  our  prayers  to- 
gether side  by  side,  my  mother  and  I ;  so  we 
were  praying  when  the  storm  came  on." 

"  Tell  me,  Susan,  does  it  make  you  happy 
to  pray  ?  Do  you  believe  some  power  will  hear 
your  prayer  ?" 

She  looked  fearfully  and  inquiringly  at 
him.  "  If  anything  can  make  the  wretched 
and  the  poor  happy,  sir,  it  is  prayer ; — prayers 
breathed  in  sincerity  are  always  answered. 
To  whom  should  one  pray  but  to  God  ?"  And 
she  lifted  her  placid  eyes  to  Mr.  Delamere's 
countenance. 

He  was  answered,  and  yet  he  wished  to  ques- 
tion her  further— to  cavil  with  her  childlike 
simplicity,  her  ignorant  and  yet  blessed  belief, 
her  entire  trust  in  Providence.  It  was  a  part 
of  Susan's  character  to  trust  entirely— -to  have 
no  doubt,  no  suspicion ;  her  faith  was,  like  her 
love,  steadfast. 

n  2 
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"  You  are  a  guileless  -creature,"    he  said 


<f 


and  we  must  meet  again*  Now  I  hare  fount 
you  out,  I  shall  come  and  aee  you  frequently ; 
besides,  I  have  a  legacy  to  deliver  to  you — it 
was  left  you  by  a  relation,  with  a  promise  on 
my  part  that  I  would  never  disclose  the  name 
of  the  person.  The  sum  is  five  hundred  pounds, 
enough  to  make  you  more  comfortable,  to  give 
you  a  home  more  like  that  in  which  I  fink 
saw  you.  I  will  either  send  or  faring  you  the 
money  myself  to-morrow,  Susan:  you  must 
give  me  a  receipt  for  it ;  the  person  who  has 
intrusted  me  with  it  demands  this  acknow- 
ledgment. I  am  so  happy  at  being  enabled  to 
fulfil  this  behest— so  happy  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  delivering  to  you  the  means  of  com- 
fort r 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Delamere,  thank  you 
very  much,  but  I  will  ask  you  910/  to  come 
again.  Our  home  is  comfortable  enough,  for 
my  mother  does  not  see  what  it  lacks  ;  and  she 
shall  never  feel  the  want  of  anything  whilst  1 
am  here ;  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  spared  to 
her,  for  I  think  her  trials  are  over — she  has 
had  so  many.  —  No,   sir,   thank  you  kindly ; 
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A  say  good-b^ye  to  you 

You  met  me  by  accident 

be  by  wish ;  and  let  this  kind 

,  our  last.     If  a  legacy  has  been 

.-ft  to  us,  Mr.  Delamere,  and  it  is  not 

^nation    from   your  bounty,  I   am    ready 

<o  receive  it;   it  will  be  a  means  of  making 

us   happy,  in  as  far  as  money  can  make  any 

person  so,  by  putting  it  in  my  power  to  give 

my  mother  all,  and  more  than  she  wants.     I 

trust  to  your  telling  me  the  truth,  sir;  you 

would  not  force  charity  upon  me." 

"  I  pledge  you  my  honour  this  sum  is  left 
you  by  a  relation.  But,  Susan,  you  are  very 
cruel ;  you  know  how  I  have  loved  you,  and 
you  will  not  let  me  come  and  see  you." 

"  No,  sir,  no;  you  have  not  loved  me — I 
cannot  think  we  make  those  wretched  whom 
we  love.  And  besides,  Mr.  Delamere,  remem- 
ber your  station  and  mine :  I  was  not  one  of 
those  poor  lost  creatures  you  could  buy  with 
your  gold ;  and  honourable  means  of  making 
me  yours  were  impossible.  For,  oh,  sir !  there 
is  a  wide  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  great  and  the  lowly-born  !" 
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"  Susan,  Susan !  you  mock  me ! — I  lore  yo 
—on  my  soul  I  do.91 

"  What  do  you  call  love,  Mr.  Ddamen 
To  fancy  a  person,  because  she  is  young  an 
pretty;  to  trifle  with  her  as  a  child  trift 
with  a  toy ;  to  deck  her  person  out  lor  you 
amusement,  and  then  grow  weary  of  her  ?  Ah 
no,  sir,  that  is  not  love.  To  love  somethin 
ugly,  something  mean  and  poor,  is  much  near* 
true  love.  But  I  must  say  good-night,  Mi 
Delamere,  for  we  are  talking  loud,  and  shal 
wake  my  mother,  and  it  is  very  late.*" 

"  Susan,  answer  me  one  question,  and  I  wi 
go.  Have  you  continued  to  love  me?  hav 
you  thought  of  me  this  last  year  ?  have  yo 
ever  wished  to  see  me  again  ?" 

"  One  is  not  obliged  to  tell  one's  thought: 
sir,  to  any  mortal;"  and  Susan  looked  fi 
above  her  station  as  she  spoke. 

"  What,  girl  !w  and  Mr.  Delamere  stampe 
his  hand  on  the  table  which  stood  by,  and  i 
doing  so  broke  the  glass  of  her  mother's  watc 
which  lay  there — "  Must  I  brook  scorn  froi 
every  one?  Am  I  to  be  mocked  by  such  i 
you  ?     It  is  well ;  as  you  say,  this  is  the  ha 
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time  you  shall  see  me ;  you  may  pine  for  me 
in  vain,  you  may  watch  early  and  late,  but 
you  shall  never  see  me  again." 

"  Mr.  Delamere,  kindness  I  have  never 
begged  for ;  insult  I  will  never  endure :  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  you  again  ;  so  pray,  sir,  go 
home,  and  let  me  be  at  rest.  See,"  and  she 
looked  reproachfully  at  him,  "  you  have  bro- 
ken the  glass  of  my  mother's  watch  :  but  never 
mind,  all  is  forgiven;"  and  tears  filled  her 
eyes.  "  All,  Mr.  Delamere  ;  and  if  you  will 
it,  we  part  friends.  Pardon  the  liberty,  sir, — 
not  friends — for  you  are  great,  and  I  am  low, 
— but  as  Christians  should  part,  at  peace  with 
one  another." 

"  No,  Susan,  no ;  you  have  wounded  me ; 
you  have  made  me  very  miserable,  and  there 
was  no  occasion,  for  I  have  been  sufficiently 
wretched." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Delamere— I  ask  forgive- 
ness if  I  have  ever  wronged  you  in  thought  or 
word." 

"  Susan,  you  try  me  too  much :  you  know 
you  do  not  require  forgiveness,  for  you  are 
good  and   pure,   and  in  short,  Susan,  better 
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Stay,*1  lie  said  ;  "will  you  pray  for  me  ?" 
Yes,  sir,  I  will  always  pray  God  to  bless 
you,  and  make  you  very  happy." 

"  Do  you  really  wish  me  happy,  Susan  T" 

"I  do,  I  do." 

"  God  bless  you,  Susan !  I  am  sure  he  will 
bless  you  ;"  and  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  warmly.  "The  money  shall  be  in  your 
hands  to-morrow,  Susan."  And  with  one  sad 
sweet  smile,  his  own  peculiar  smile,  as  he  pass- 
ed the  threshold  to  where  she  had  accompanied 
him,  he  vaulted  into  his  saddle,  and  rode  to  town, 
leaving  no  visible  trace  of  his  visit  to  that 
humble  abode.  And  yet  it  was  never  forgotten 
by  Susan  Brown :  as  long  as  she  lived,  the 
remembrance  of  her  last  meeting  with  a  person 
who  for  a  time  had  given  a  false  but  brilli- 
ant colouring  to  her  existence,  and  whom, 
in  the  innocence  of  her  pure  heart,  she  had 
loved  with  unbounded  trust  and  affection,  and 
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venerated  as  a  superior  being,  was  a  landmark 
in  her  short  life;  and  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Delamere  never  forsook  the  memory  of  that 
devoted  creature,  and  passed  away  with  her 
spirit  when  it  was  called  henoe  to  rest  in  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

No  victor,  when  in  battle  spent. 
When  he  at  night  asleep  doth  lie, 
Rich  in  a  conquered  monarch's  tent. 
E'er  had  so  vain  a  dream  as  I. 

Sir  William  Davenaxt. 

Lady  Fitzarlington  felt  every  day  more  and 
more  oppressed  by  the  state  of  entire  loneli- 
ness in  which  she  was  now  left.  The  pleasant 
companionship  of  her  cousin,  Mr.  Delamere, 
was  denied  her ;  and  to  mingle  with  common 
acquaintances  so  recently  after  her  last  bereave- 
ment was  impossible,  even  if  her  spirits  and 
health  had  been  equal  to  a  renewal  of  the  un- 
satisfactory gaieties  in  which  she  had  partici- 
pated during  the  spring  and  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. She  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
going  to  Lavington  Park,  of  which  she  was  now 
no  longer  the  mistress ;  and  although  the  present 
Lord   Fitzarlington   had  warmly    pressed  her 
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to  return  there  whenever  she  chose,  and 
still  continued  himself  to  reside  at  the  par- 
sonage near  Altainont  Castle,  Lady  Fitzar- 
lington  had  too  much  of  pride  in  her  na- 
ture to  allow  her  to  accept  the  invitation ;  so 
she  continued  to  wear  the  heavy  chain  she 
might  be  said  partly  to  impose  upon  herself; 
and  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  till  winter  came 
round  again,  and  she  at  last  took  courage  to 
return  to  Altamont  Castle,  and  determined  to 
gain  the  mastery  over  her  feelings  sufficient- 
ly to  meet  her  brother-in-law  once  more  as 
a  near  relation. 

"Any  trial/1  she  thought,  "  will  be  easier  gone 
through  than  a  longer  endurance  of  this  deso- 
late existence."  She  remembered  the  delicacy 
of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  behaviour  towards  her  in 
past  days;  his  forbearance  from  all  reproach 
when  she  treated  him  ill,  and  finally  jilted 
him ;  and  she  assured  herself  that  he  would 
still  be  the  same  placid  and  delightful  being 
he  had  ever  been.  A  latent  wish,  too,  lurked 
in  her  heart,  though  she  did  not  avow  it 
even  to  herself,  that  he  might  yet  feel  for  her 
a  renewal  of  his  former  attachment ;  "  for  the 
heart   is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
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perately  wicked ;"  and  she  wrote  to  ber  cousin, 
*nd  fixed  a  day  for  her  arrival  at  the  castle. 

All  the  tenantry  met  Lady  Fitzarlington  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  and  testified  their 
joy  at  seeing  her  again  by  the  usual  marks  of 
respect  paid  on  such  an  occasion.  This  public 
demonstration  of  homage  was  a  satisfaction  to 
Lord  Altamont,  and  brought  back  a  little  of 
that  display  so  necessary  to  his  existence,  and 
which  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  for  a  length  of  time.  Most  of  his  visions  of 
grandeur  had  been  dispelled;  and  though  he 
spared  no  pains  to  recall  them  in  idea,  and 
hoped  that  in  Lady  Fitzarlington  he  should 
still  see  them  realised  by  some  new  alliance, 
a  heavy  curtain  was  dropped  before  him,  which 
darkly  closed  his  prospects,  and  which  he 
eould  not  remove. 

The  father  and  child  met  once  again. 
They  endeavoured  to  appear  the  same  as  they 
had  been  in  each  other's  eyes,  but  both  were 
conscious  of  a  great  change.  Lord  Altamont 
said,  "  How  well  Lady  Fitzarlington  looks  f 
as  though  he  asked  a  question.  "  A  little 
paler ;  but  this  fine,  wholesome,  nimble  air,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  will  restore  the  roses  to  her 
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cheek.     We  must  have  a  public  day  in  honour 
of  her:' 

"  Oh  I  no,  papa,  if  you  please.  I  am  not 
very  strong,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  last 
Christmas  I  spent  here  is  yet  too  painful,  —  I 
must  be  quiet.'1 

"  Whatever  is  most  agreeable  to  you ;  but 
I  had  hoped  that  the  society  of  some  of  our 
old  friends  would  have  been  rather  pleasant  to 
you  than  otherwise.  There 's  the  present  Lord 
Fitzarlington,  for  instance, — we  must  in  com- 
mon courtesy  ask  him  ;  and  the  Wynnes, — we 
have  never  shown  them  any  civility  since  Lord 
Jacob's  marriage.19 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  not  fit  for  company." 

"  Well,  but  your  brother-in-law  is  not  com- 
pany :  we  must  have  him  at  least.11 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  this, 
and  an  invitation  was  despatched  to  him. 

When  she  was  alone  with  Miss  Delamere, 
she  expressed  her  sorrow  at  seeing  her  fa- 
ther's altered  appearance.  u  He  is  indeed 
changed ;  his  memory  fails  him,  and  he  repeats 
himself.  How  long  has  this  infirmity  been 
gaining  upon  him  ?" 

"I  have  observed  that  since  our  misfor- 
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tunes  Lord  Altamont  has  never  been  the  same  : 
he  has  never  once  named  music  to  me." 

"  Ah !  music  is  only  pleasant,"  said  Lady 
Fitzarlington,  "to  hearts  at  ease:  I  cannot 
bear  it  now." 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  now  Lord  Fitzarlington, 
accepted  the  invitation  he  had  received.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  nearly  made  Lady  Fitzarling- 
ton forget  her  self-command ;  but  one  glance 
from  Lord  Fitzarlington  gave  her  back  her 
self-control.  She  saw  the  heavenly  expression 
and  sweet  solemnity  of  his  countenance,  the 
kind  but  placid  bearing  of  his  whole  manner. 
He  inquired  affectionately  after  her  health, 
and  hoped  the  change  of  scene  and  air  would 
be  beneficial  to  her.  She  knew  at  once  that 
he  had  gained  the  mastery  over  his  feelings, 
and  she  was  determined  not  to  be  less  firm. 

During  his  stay  at  the  castle  she  watched 
his  conduct  towards  her  cousin  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  she  felt  assured  that  no  tenderer 
passion  than  that  of  esteem  and  friendship 
existed  on  his  part  for  her ;  while  on  that  of 
Ethel,  if  any  softer  sentiment  lingered  in  her 
heart,  it  was  so  subdued  by  time  and  reason, 
and  it  may  be  by  hopelessness  of  a  return,  that 
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it  scarcely  bore  the  character  of  love :  at  least 
Lady  Fitzarlington  was  spared  the  pain  of 
seeing  that  heart  which  she  had  scorned  be- 
come the  property  of  another.  To  say  that 
she  was  not  disappointed  at  this  change,  would 
not  be  natural,  with  her  feelings  of  self-in- 
dulgence. She  ought  to  have  rejoiced  in  ob- 
serving that  Lord  Fitzarlington  was  no  longer 
devoted  to  her,  but  to  his  duties;  and  she 
might  have  found  happiness  in  turning  to  the 
great  resting-place  of  peace,  and  by  following 
his  example,  and  devoting  herself  to  a  life  of 
active  usefulness  and  duty,  have  obtained  that 
serenity  whch  ultimately  restores  content. 

But  unfortunately  this  was  not  the  course 
she  followed :  she  lamented  with  vain  regret 
the  conduct  she  had  pursued,  and  her  choice 
in  the  great  circumstance  of  a  woman's  life- 
marriage,  which  could  never  be  recalled,  in- 
stead of  turning  with  wholesome  resolve  to 
make  the  best  of  what  was  still  granted  to  her. 
Repentance  may  come,  repentance  will  come, 
repentance  should  come,  for  our  follies  and 
errors :  but  it  should  not  be  a  whining,  ineffi- 
cient, weak  sentiment;  it  should  be  deep  but 
brief,  and  a  better  conduct  should  be  its  im- 
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mediate  consequence*  aad  a  guarantee  for  its 
sincerity. 

Lady  Fitzarlington**  illness  gained  ground 
daily ,  and  might  be  some  apology  for  the  un- 
settled state  of  her  mind.  One  day  she  was 
able  to  take  exercise  —  her  appetite  was  good, 
her  colour  fresh  ;  but  the  next,  a  breathlessnesi 
and  uneasiness  prevented  her  from  leaving  her 
couch.  The  slightest  noise  disturbed  her,  and 
a  glassy  fixedness  was  in  her  eye.  She  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  deceive  Lord  Altamont, 
and  she  wished  to  deceive  herself:  but  there 
were  two  persons  she  could  not  deceive, — Miss 
Delamere  and  Lord  Fitzarlington. 

The  first  pitied  her  with  tender  regret,  for 
she  knew  that  there  was  a  malady  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body  which  consumed  her  cousin  ; 
but  the  latter  would  not  allow  himself  to  think 
her  feelings  towards  him  had  any  share  in 
causing  her  illness:  he  believed  that  a  love 
which  had  sacrificed  its  object  to  ambition  and 
vanity,  had  not  root  enough  to  produce  such 
an  effect  by  an  after-growth ;  and  if  it  had,  he 
would  have  felt  little  pity  for  it,  and  no 
sympathy. 

Meanwhile,  Lady   Fitzarlington  grew   evi- 
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dently  worse ;  and  with  that  restlessness  and 
desire  of  change  so  attendant  upon  malady, 
she  fixed  an  early  day  for  her  return  to  town, 
and  longed  for  its  arrival.  Lord  Altamont's 
peculiarities  increased,  and  became  so  irrita- 
ting to  her,  that  she  felt  unable  to  bear  them  ; 
and  everything  around  her  so  reminded  her 
of  the  past,  and  of  the  changes  which  time 
had  wrought  in  a  brief  space,  that  she  could 
scarcely  believe  she  was  the  same  person  she 
once  had  been.  Ethel's  undeviating  line  of 
conduct  towards  her  had  not  failed  to  take 
some  hold  of  her  affections;  and  as  she  saw 
in  her  everything  to  like,  and  nothing  to  be 
jealous  of,  she  again  felt  her  to  be  a  true 
friend. 

On  the  day  when  Lady  Fitzarlington  quitted 
Altamont  Castle,  Lord  Altamont  repeated  a 
thousand  times,  even  to  his  domestics,  "  How 
well  Lady  Fitzarlington  looks  !  she  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever  P  He  was  one  of  those  who  deceive 
themselves  upon  principle  with  regard  to  the 
approach  of  evil.  If  a  friend  or  relative's  life 
is  considered  by  others  to  be  in  danger,  they 
deny  it  angrily  :  they  blind  themselves  to  the 
truth  ;  they  will  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
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sorrow  coming  nigh  them,  or  the  persons  of 
those  connected  with  them.  No !  they  have 
been  accustomed,  and  hitherto  perhaps  with 
reason,  to  consider  themselves  exempt  from  the 
general  lot  of  mankind ;  they  are  to  be  solitary 
instances  set  apart  from  affliction,  or  the  dis- 
asters to  which  man  in  general  is  subject 
What  a  presumptuous  expectation !  And  yet 
such  as  Lord  Altamont  do  entertain  it ;  and 
when  the  blow  falls,  and  their  friend  is  snatch- 
ed from  them,  or  their  worldly  circumstances 
are  changed  by  adverse  occurrences,  they  are 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  event !  Sometimes 
this  blindness  to  approaching  misfortune  arises 
from  an  amiable  weakness ;  but  oftener  from 
that  vain  and  proud  defiance  of  the  chastening 
rod  with  which  they  scorn  the  warning. 

In  this  manner  did  Lord  Altamont  deceive 
himself  respecting  his  daughter's  danger; 
but  in  justice  to  his  better  feelings  it  must 
be  said,  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
losing  his  last  and  dearest  tie.  No !  under 
the  same  semblance  of  ridiculous  pomp  and 
exterior  demeanour  which  he  had  ever  borne, 
his  heart  sickened  at  the  presentiment  of  evil, 
of  which  even  he  could  not  entirely  divest 
himself. 
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Under  this  impression,  but,  as  he  said,  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  Lord 
Altamont  proceeded  to  town  shortly  after  his 
daughter's  departure.  Arrived  there,  he  again 
commenced  his  political  dinners;  and  though 
people  voted  him  a  bore,  his  cook  was  as  good 
as  ever,  his  wines  as  highly  flavoured,  and  the 
whole  "  management  of  the  household91  had  the 
same  stamp  of  perfection  as  formerly :  there- 
fore, Lord  Altamont's  table  was  well  supplied 
with  guests.  One  great  disappointment  to  him 
was  Lady  Fitzarlington's  absence  from  these 
entertainments  :  she  had  declared  herself  to  be 
totally  incompetent  to  be  present  at  them.  Miss 
Delamere,  however  useful  to  his  domestic  pri- 
vacy, added  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  his  great- 
ness upon  these  occasions;  and  the  only  conso- 
lation he  derived  from  this  reflection  was,  as  he 
constantly  observed  to  her  under  various  modes 
of  expression,  "  You,  my  dear  niece,  receive 
consequence  from  me ;  but  I  receive  none  from 
you :  all  lesser  streams  run  into  the  sea." 

Miss  Delamere  smiled  at  this  picture  of  her 
own  insignificance ;  and,  nevertheless,  she  was 
equally  desirous  of  pleasing  him  and  ministering, 
in  as  much  as  she  could  do  so,  to  his  comfort. 
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Lady  FitzarlingtoiTs  malady  now  increased 
rapidly.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  doctors 
had  predicted  that  she  would  not  outlive  the 
spring :  but  their  verdict  upon  b'fe  or  death  is 
often  fallacious ;  and  it  was  so  in  the  present 
instance ;  for  spring  was  lapsing  into  summer, 
and  still  Lady  Fitzarlington  held  to  life. 

During  her  long  and  painful  illness,  Miss  De- 
lamere  had  watched  over  her  with  a  sister's  love. 
She  went  to  her  cousin  in  the  morning,  and 
never  left  her  till  summoned  by  Lord  Alta- 
mont  to  attend  him  at  dinner,  or  some  scene 
of  parade,  to  which  he  was  more  wedded  than 
ever.  When  any  one  inquired  for  his  daugh- 
ter, he  put  on  a  smile  and  replied,  "  Lady 
•  Fitzarlington  is  recovering  fast :  she  has  been 

a  little  delicate,  and  has  been  advised  by  Sir 
Theophilus  Frampton  to  refrain  from  the 
gaieties  of  the  season." 

Nevertheless,  people  wondered,  as  they  al- 
ways will  do,  why  Lady  Fitzarlington  had 
suddenly  halted  from  her  career  of  dissipation. 
Some  lamented  the  absence  of  the  balls  and 
fetes  at  Fitzarlington  House ;  some  were  glad 
that  so  powerful  a  rival  should  be  removed 
from   the  scene  where  they  played  their  part 
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"  With  hearts  as  gay,  and  faces  half  at  fair;" 
whilst  others  regretted  that  so  young  and 
beautiful  a  person  should  so  quickly  be  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  where  she  had  so 
brightly  shone.  Some,  again,  pointed  her  out 
as  a  warning;  others  were  ill-natured,  and 
ascribed  her  retirement  to  any  but  the  true 
cause;  whilst  every  one  pretended  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  her  real  story,  which  varied  as 
often  as  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  malevolent 
number  of  the  scandalous  chronicle. 

Ethel  alone  afforded  comfort  to  the  suffer- 
ing object  of  these  animadversions  :  she  tended 
her  by  night  and  by  day  like  a  ministering 
angel.  Lord  Altamont's  visits  to  the  sick 
chamber  of  his  daughter  were  at  stated  times 
and  seasons:  a  set  number  of  well-appointed 
phrases  were  repeated  by  him  as  each  day  came 
round ;  a  pompous  conversation  with  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Frampton,  more  about  the  news  and 
political  on-dits  of  the  day  than  of  his  daugh » 
ter's  health ;  a  low  bow  to  Dr.  Philimore,  or, 
at  most,  a  reference  to  Sir  Theophilus's  opi- 
nion,  which  implied,  "  As  for  yours,  it  is 
nought;" — and  this  formed  the  sum  of  Lord 
Altamont's  attendance  upon  his  child. 
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It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  Lady  FiU- 
arlington  fully  appreciated  the  worth  of  EtheTi 
character.    Those  qualities  which  she  had  hi- 
therto despised  in  Miss  Delamere  as  weak  and 
inefficient  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  aggran- 
disement, she  now  beheld  through  a  different 
medium.    When  she  reflected  on  the  mastery 
Ethel    had    practised  over  her  own  passion 
for  Mr.    St.   Aubyn ;    the   forbearance  with 
.  which  she  had  seen  his  affections  gained  by 
herself,   and   then  rejected;   the   devotedness 
of    her    conduct    towards    her    brother;    the 
meekness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  she  had 
borne  a  slighted  and  a  crooked  lot;  —  Lady 
Fitzarlington  honoured  her,  as  one  possessed 
of  rare  and  high  principles ;  she  even  wondered 
that  such  a  woman,  as  she  had  once  supposed 
Miss  Delamere  to  be,  should  to  have  acted 
throughout  life. 

But  she  overlooked,  in  her  admiration  of  the 
actions,  that  principle  which  had  influenced  their 
fulfilment  —  the  chief  feature  of  her  cousin's 
character,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  endure 
with  patience  what  to  another  devoid  of  the 
same  aid  would  have  been  impossible.     She 
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overlooked  the  trust  which  Miss  Delamere 
had  in  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  that  be- 
falls human  beings;  she  thought  not  of  the 
strength  with  which  entire  belief  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  endues  the  Christian,  and 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  moral  courage  that  it 
confers.  In  overlooking  this,  she  lost  sight  of 
that  armour  of  proof  which  had  been  to  Ethel, 
in  the  hour  of  anguish  and  disappointment, 
all  that  Lady  Fitzarlington's  presumptuous 
trust  in  her  own  strength  and  wisdom  had  fail- 
ed to  be. 

Her  existence  was  now  stripped  of  its  false 
attributes.  She  had  tried  to  deceive  herself  and 
think  she  was  happy,  she  had  used  all  the  moral 
influence  she  possessed  over  her  own  mind  to 
render  it  content ;  but  no  self-arrogated  power 
could  effect  that  great  end.  She  had  satisfied 
her  ambition,  but  she  was  not  herself  satisfied. 
Could  it  be  so?  Can  we  turn  our  living 
hearts  to  stone?  Can  we  root  up  every  na- 
tural feeling  implanted  in  us  by  the  Creator  r 
Can  we  eradicate  all  affections  for  our  fellow- 
creatures?  (and  surely,  if  there  be  anything 
divine  in  our  corrupted  state,  it  is  the  affec- 
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tions.)  No !  Let  us  disfigure  God's  work 
as  much  as  we  may — let  us  lead  hardened  and 
sinful  lives — let  us  even  for  a  space  of  time 
seem  to  have  lost  all  natural  affections;  they 
will  return  with  a  thrilling  touch  to  make  us 
stftrt ;  they  will  rouse  such  as  Lady  Fitzarling- 
ton  from  her  pursuit  of  vain  glory,  from  courts, 
and  politics,  and  show,  to  truth  and  nature. 

Yes,  the  hour  arrives  when  we  feel  ourselves 
tottering    from  our    self-raised   pedestal,   and 
we  look  round  for   support,  some  human  be- 
ing   to  lean  upon :  we  feel  that  horrible  sen- 
sation of   being   abandoned,    for    which    there 
is  no  adequate  name  of  terror,  stealing   over 
us ;  and  we  seek  when  too  late  for  some  per- 
son who  will  love  and  cherish  us  for  our  own 
sakes.     A  man  may  spend  years  in  an  imagined 
state  of  independence ;  but  look  to  that  man's 
end, — he  generally  becomes  the  slave  of  some 
unworthy  object.  Oh  !  yes,  we  sue  for  love,  even 
as  an  alms'-gift,  when  we  can  no  longer  com- 
mand it  as  a  right.     While  we  are  young  and 
bold,   and  have  a  strong  zest  in  life  for   the 
sake  of  life  itself,  the  delusion  of  this   inde- 
pendence may  last ;  but  come  the  time  of  sor- 
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row,  come  the  time  of  sickness,  and,  above  all, 
the  inevitable  time  of  age,  and  there  is  then 
no  place  of  refuge  to  flee  to,  but  the  affection  of 
some  tried  heart,  the  reciprocal  attachment 
which  has  lived,  and  can  only  die  with  us. 

Oh  !  let  those  beware  who  sacrifice  their 
innocent  affections  to  any  other  passion  !  let 
those  beware  who  trifle  with  another's  love, 
when  it  is  offered  to  them  in  the  days  of  youth 
and  purity  !  In  our  time  of  mirth,  we  are  apt 
to  think  it  a  small  thing  to  win  love,  and  a 
light  matter  to  hold  a  friendship :  but  woe  be 
to  those  who  allow  themselves  to  despise  or 
lightly  regard  such  possessions!  they  seldom 
come  twice  in  a  life- time ;  they  are  very  pre- 
cious, and  may  not  be  despised  with  impunity, 
—  the  contempt  returns  in  judgment  on  our- 
selves. And  so  felt  Lady  Fitzarlington,  as 
she  lay  on  her  sick-bed. 

One  day,  as  her  physician  came  to  pay  her 
his  usual  visit,  she  said,  after  he  had  felt  her 
pulse  and  made  the  customary  inquiries,  "  Sir 
Theophilus,  am  I  in  danger  ?    Do  not  deceive 
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"In  danger,  my  lady  !    we  are  all  in  danger 
vol.  in.  o 
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every  day  of  our  lives ;  but  really  there  : 
much  more  danger  from  the  omnibuses  an 
cabs  which  threaten  our  existence  every  it 
stant,  than  there  is  in  your  ladyship's  malady 
Doubtless,  without  due  caution  and  constat 
attention,  there  might  be  danger ;  but,  at  pn 
sent,  we  have  only  to  guard  against  symptc 
matic  evil.  Your  ladyship  is  aware  that  * 
have  been  highly  successful  lately  in  reducin 
fever  and  conferring  strength.  I  pray  you 
ladyship,  therefore,  to  have  a  little  patienci 
and  I  am  confident  we  shall  bring  you  through. 
Lady  Fitzarlington  smiled  bitterly,  and  gh 
ing  him  his  fee,  turned  her  face  to  the  wal 
"  That  is  right,1'  said  Sir  Theophilus ;  "  try  t 
rest  a  little  longer —  I  will  call  this  evening. 
He  touched  the  glass  of  the  thermometer  whic 
hung  at  the  door.  "  Ah !  the  temperature  : 
quite  right ;  keep  to  that,  Mrs.  Lipscombe  - 
keep  to  that,  and  you  will  not  err.  Pen,  inl 
and  paper,  if  you  please. — There,  there 's  tr 
bulletin  for  to-day  :  'Lady  Fitzarlington  hi 
passed  a  good  night,  and  is  going  on  favoui 
ably.'  Send  this  to  the  porter,  and  have  th 
prescription  made  up  directly ." 
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Sir  Theophilus's  carriage  had  scarcely  driven 
from  the  door,  when  Doctor  Philimore  arrived. 
He  was  ushered  in  to  Lady  Fitzarlington. 
After  the  first  words  of  usance  had  passed,  she 
said,  "  Doctor,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you : 
tell  me  the  truth,  am  I  in  danger  ?" 

"  There  is  always  danger  in  your  ladyship's 
malady,  and  there  certainly  is  cause  for  alarm ; 
but  there  is  ground  also  for  hope.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  human  skill  can  speak  with 
certainty  to  life  or  death  —  that  is  the  great 
secret  which  God  keeps  in  his  own  hands ;  but 
I  think  we  may  predict  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy on  certain  maladies,  and  I  fear  that  I 
must  reply  to  your  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Your  own  excellent  understanding,  and  your 
pious  trust,  will  make  you  look  upon  this 
with  Christian  resignation ;  yet  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  hope, 
and  I  would  fain  impress  upon  your  mind 
that  great  calmness  and  composure  of  spirit 
is  the  best  medicine  which  can  be  offered  in 
your  present  state." 

u Thank   you,   Doctor   Philimore;    I    feel 
obliged  by  your  sincere  and  rational  answer. 

o2 
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I  now  know  what  I  have  to  be  prepared  for 
and  I  think  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting  h 
the  points  which  you  so  warmly  and  wisel] 
advocate.  Leave  me  at  present,  if  you  please 
for  I  am  rather  fatigued."  She  smiled,  bin 
it  was  a  pensive  and  a  soft  smile:  he  fell 
deeply  interested  for  her,  and  left  her  witli 
a  higher  esteem  and  admiration  of  her  cha- 
racter than  he  had  ever  before  entertained. 

When  Ethel  came  at  the  usual  hour,  she 
quickly  perceived  that  a  peculiar  expression 
sat  on  her  cousin's  countenance,  and  the  greet- 
ing she  received  was  more  markedly  affection- 
ate than  it  had  ever  been.  "  Ethel,  I  want 
you  to  write  a  letter  for  me  to  Lord  Fitzarling- 
ton :  I  wish  very  much  to  see  him,  and  that 
quickly.  Do  you  think  he  will  obey  my  sum- 
mons ?" 

The  tone  in  which  this  question  was  made 
evinced  that  Lady  Fitzarlington  had  ceded 
her  right  of  command  over  him.  Can  Ethel 
be  blamed  for  an  inward  gleam  of  satisfaction 
to  think  it  was  so  ? 

"  I  am   sure  Lord  Fitzarlington  will  come 
immediately." 


THE    DEVOTED.  2 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  the  latter.  "  And  no 
Ethel,  will  you  write  ?  for  I  have  not  strong 
myself  to  do  so." 

Ethel  obeyed  with  a  trembling  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


.f'i 


■»    i 
«  . 


The  heavy  hours  are  almost  past, 

That  part  my  love  and  me  ; 
My  longing  eyes  may  hope  at  last 
%  Their  only  wish  to  see. 

But  how,  my  Delia,  will  you  meet 
The  man  you  've  lost  so  long  ? 

Will  love  in  all  your  pulses  beat, 
And  tremble  on  yoar  tongue  ? 

Lord  Lytteltoj 

Lady  Fitzarlington  received  a  kind  ans 
to  her  letter,  and  Lord  Fitzarlington  promi 
to  be  with  her  a  few  days  after  she  recei 
his  reply. 

Lady  Fitzarlington  lay  on  a  couch,  dra 
close  to  the  window,  from  whence  a  terra 
garden  led  down  to  the  brink  of  the  Thames, 
was  a  gorgeous  day  in  June;  every  object  ric 
coloured  by  the  intense  blue  of  the  heave 
and  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun,  which  spr 
a  golden  sheet   over   the   river.       Vessels  j 
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small  craft  of  all  kinds  plied  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  busy  with  life 
and  noise  and  voices,  and  Nature  itself  dressed 
out  as  for  a  gala  ! 

There  had  been  a  time  when  such  a  picture 
was  in  unison  with  Lady  Fitzarlington's  feel- 
ings, and  then  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  look 
upon  it;  but  now  this  brightness,  and  this 
hum  of  voices,  and  this  bustle  of  life,  was 
distasteful;  and,  with  mingled  sadness  and 
repining,  she  disliked  to  behold  outwaad  ob- 
jects the  same  as  they  had  ever  been,  while 
she  was  conscious  that  such  a  change  was 
wrought  in  herself.  She  turned  from  it,  there- 
fore, with  disgust,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  she 
leaned  back  on  the  pillows  that  supported 
her. 

Ethel  knew  the  meaning  .of  every  variation 
in  her  cousin's  countenance.  She  had  not  only 
for  the  last  six  months  nursed  her  with  un- 
remitting care,  but  she  had  studied  what  gave 
her  pleasure.  She  watched  with  minute  inter- 
est all  the  trifling  circumstances  which  seem- 
ed to  cause  her  vexation ;  and  with  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  which  peculiarly  characterised  Miss 
Delamere,  she   never   failed   to  endeavour,  in 
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as  far  as  she  could  do  so,  to  prevent  the  same 
circumstance  occurring  again,  or  the  same  sub- 
ject from  being  discussed,  which  she  had  ob- 
served was  displeasing  to  her. 

"  Let  me  pull  the  awning  down,  Elizabeth; 
the  sun  is  powerful,  and  will  make  the  room 
too  hot  for  you." 

Lady  Fitzarlington  looked  in  Ethel's  face 
with  a  tender  expression  of  gratitude  for  her 
unwearying  attention,  and  replied,  "  Thank  you, 
Ethel*— yes." 

Both  were  aware  of  what  was  passing  in 
each  other's  mind,  and  the  mutual  knowledge 
gave  pleasure  to  both.  For  a  time  Lady  Fits- 
arlington's  malady  had  appeared  stationary; 
but  the  disease  was  there,  uprooting  life  with 
an  unseen  hand,  loosening  the  vital  springs,  and 
effecting  a  slow  but  sure  decay.  At  inter- 
vals there  was  no  visible  alteration  in  Lady 
Fitzarlington's  state :  one  day  she  was  a  little 
less  weak,  another  a  shade  more  so  ;  another 
she  scarcely  moved  from  the  same  position, 
and  would  pass  hours  hearing  Ethel  read,  and 
working  herself.  Then,  again,  another  day  she 
would  be  in  a  temporary  exaltation  of  spirits; 
and  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  when  in  health, 
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and  her  former  strength,  seemed  to  have  re- 
sumed their  station  ;  and  even  Ethel  was  for 
a  few  hours  sometimes  puzzled  what  to  think 
of  her  illness,  and  deceived  herself  by  hoping 
her  cousin  would  recover. 

But  this  alternating  state  of  the  malady  was 
past ;  it  now  made  rapid  strides, — and  Lady 
Fitzarlington  was  believed  to  be  by  every 
one  (except  Lord  Altamont)  a.  dying  woman. 
Food  was  distasteful :  the  terrible  sleeplessness 
which  refuses  all  aid  from  medicine  to»  pro- 
cure even  factitious  slumber,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her.  All  human  aid  was  in  vain — the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  her. 

"  Ethel !  if  Lord  Fitzarlington  does  not 
come  soon,  he  will  come  too  late."  At  that 
moment  he  was  announced,  and  Ethel  almost 
felt  as  if  he  was  to  restore  her  cousin  to  life. 
Lord  Fitzarlington  approached :  the  shock  he 
felt  on  beholding  the  woman  dying,  whom  he 
had  once  so  loved,  was  such  as  nearly  to  betray 
itself  to  her. 

"  Sit  nearer  to  me,  Lord  Fitzarlington ;  I 
do  not  see  very  distinctly,  and  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you,  —and  not  much  breath  to  say 
it  with/'  she  added,  attempting  to  smile. 

o5 
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He  did  so,  and  awaited  in  silence  (for  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak)  what  she 
might  say.  Ethel  made  some  excuse  to  leave 
the  apartment ;  — Lady  Fitzarlington's  eyes  fol- 
lowed her,  and  when  she  was  gone,  she  said, 
"  There  passed  an  angel,  if  ever  there  was  one 
on  earth.  St.  Aubyn !  with  my  dying  wofds 
I  beseech  you,  endeavour  to  love  her,  for  she 
will  be  to  you  an  invaluable  treasure  —  she  has 
been  such  to  me.  This  is  the  only  repara- 
tion I  can  make  her  for  having  so  long  done 
her  injustice.  But  I  have  now  another  repa- 
ration to  make,  and  but  small  time  left  to 
make  it  in.  I  deeply  wronged  you,  —  will  you 
forgive  me?  Will  you  forgive  one  who,  on 
the  verge  of  the  tomb,  may  avow  that  she 
never  loved  but  you  ;— that  she  sacrificed  to 
her  fatal  ambition  your  happiness  and  her 
own,  and  that  she  pays  the  forfeit  with  her 
life  ?  When  I  married  your  brother,  1  deter- 
mined to  be  to  him  a  faithful  wife:  but  is 
it  being  a  faithful  wife,  to  know  that  one's 
heart  is  irrevocably  another's,  and  that  other 
his  own  brother?  Oh!  no;— now  that  I  see 
clearly — as  those  see  who  near  the  immeasur- 
able shore  of  Eternity  —  this  is  sophistry !    I 
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am  aware  that  I  am  a  guilty  creature  !  I  am 
anxious  to  receive  your  forgiveness  —  I  cannot 
die  in  peace  unless  you  bestow  it  upon  me  !" 

"  Oh,  Lady  Fitzarlington,  talk  not  of  my 
forgiveness;  I  never  was  angry  with  you, 
though  I  confess  you  made  me  miserable.  But 
there  is  a  higher  forgiveness  to  be  thought  of: 
have  you  made  your  peace  with  Heaven  ?" 

Lady  Fitzarlington  bowed  her  head  :  "  I  hope 


SO. 


"  You  may  be  sure  of  it :  do  not  neglect 
that  blessed  security.*" 

"  I  will  not.  And  now,  St.  Aubyn,  be  at 
my  dying  bed." 

"  Oh,  talk  not  of  that  !"  he  said  with  a 
burst  of  passionate  fondness ; — "  you  will  not 
die — you  will  live — yes,  dear  one,  you  will  live 
to  make  many  happy ;"  and  he  kissed  the  hand 
he  held. 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself — do  not  deceive 
me  —  do  not  draw  down  my  thoughts  from 
heaven  to  earth  again.  No,  dear  St.  Aubyn, 
I  know  that  my  doom  is  gone  forth  ;  and  it 
is  best  it  should  be  so.  I  could  not — I  would 
not  have  married  you,  even  if  you  would  have 
married  me — even  if  there  had  been  no  near 
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i  to  part  us :  I  would  not  have  prove 
myself  so  light  a  character  as  to  have  sacrifice 
you  once  to  my  ambition,  and  then  have  take 
you  when  that  ambition  as  well  as  my  lov 
would  be  crowned  with  every  coocurring  cir 
cum  stance  which  might  render  my  motiv 
doubtful.  At  least,  if  I  did  not  live  for  yoi 
alone,  I  shall  have  died  fur  you  —  died  lovinj 
you  with  a  fond  devotedness,  of  which  thougl 
I  have  given  no  proof  to  the  world,  you  wil 
know,  St.  Aubyn,  to  be  unquestioned  :  you  wiJ 
think  of  me  with  kindness  and  with  commise 
ration  at  having  so  mistaken  and  so  misuset 
the  means  of  happiness  which  were  mine ;  ant 
you  will  love  me  dead,  though  you  could  no 
have  honoured  me  living." 

Lord  Fitzarlington  could  not  speak  for  aom 
time:  when  he  had  acquired  sufficient  compo 
sure,  he  said, —  "Hear  me,  Elizabeth  —  dea 
Elisabeth  !  I  have  never  loved  but  j/oti ;  I  hav 
never  ceased  to  love  you  —  I  am  your  devote 
in  heart,  as  you  are  mine.  If  we  are  to  be  sepa 
rated  now,  1  shall  cherish  you  in  a  shrine  tha 
can  suffer  no  other  object  to  be  placed  there." 

"  Hush  |  say  not  so  ;  it  is  my  dying  injunc 
tion  to  you  that  you  marry  Ethel  Delamere 
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if  you  do  not  love  her  for  her  own  sake,  love 
her  for  mine.  She  has  tended  me  by  night  and 
by  day,  with  a  devotion  of  friendship  that  is 
unequalled,  and  that  I  little  deserved  to  receive 
from  her  :  for  I  came  between  her  and  happiness, 
—I  have  been  jealous  of  her  for  living  near  you, 
— for  having  a  right  to  love  you  which  I  had 
forfeited.  I  have  been  unjust,  I  have  been 
cruel ;  but  Ethel  has  never  wavered  in  friendship 
— never  forsaken  in  distress ; — look  at  her  as  a 
sister,  as  a  friend,  as  a  mistress,  you  will  find 
few,  if  any,  such  on  earth.  She  is  far  better 
than  me,  St.  Aubyn  —  she  is  far  more  worthy 
of  your  love ;  and  now  promise  me  that  you 
will  in  time  reward  her  devotion — it  is  the  last 
boon  I  ask  of  you." 

44  I  shall  never  forget  that  you  have  asked 
it ;  but  God  grant  that  I  may  never  be  called 
upon  to  fulfil  your  behest  P 

44  I  hope  I  find  you  better,  my  dear  Eliza- 
beth ?"  said  Lord  Altamont,  entering  the  apart- 
ment, sliding  and  bowing  past  Lord  Fitzarling- 
ton  towards  his  daughter's  couch. 
44  Much  the  same,  thank  you,  papa." 
Lord  Altamont  was  shocked ;  he  saw  the  truth 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  forced  to  confess  to 
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himself,  that  Lady  Fitzarlington1*  life  was  io 
danger.  He  did  not  like  the  change  that  had 
come  orer  her  once  yesterday.  Of  what  did 
those  sunken  eyes  and  that  drawn  look  remind 
him?  —  of  the  dying  Ethel  DeUmere  i  The 
sight  was  displeasing  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
help  seeing  it ;  and  he  half  wavered  in  his  own 
mind  about  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  and 
was  come  to  announce  that  very  morning  when 
he  was  so  strangely  affected  by  his  daughter's 
appearance ;  —  namely,  that  he  intended  to 
leave  town  for  Altamont  Castle  in  a  few  days. 
"But,"  he  thought, "  I  will  not  decide  hastily ;" 
and  he  turned  and  addressed  himself  to  Lord 
Fitsarlington :  "How  do  you  think  Lady 
Fitzarlington  is  looking  ?"  The  blood  mounted 
to  Lord  Fitzarlington's  very  temples,  he  knew 
not  what  to  answer  :  "  Oh  f"  he  muttered  in- 
distinctly, "  better  than  I  expected." 

"  I  am,  I  regret  to  say,  forced  to  leave  town, 
my  dear  Elizabeth.  I  have  deferred  my  re- 
turn to  Altamont  Castle  so  long,  that  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  find  the  place  in  sad  disorder. 
It  is  necessary  that  I  should  take  my  depar- 
ture the  day  after  to-morrow ;  I  trust  you 
will  be  able,  Elizabeth,  to  follow  myself  and 
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my  niece  there  shortly :  your  last  visit  to  me. 
did  you   a  world  of  good — native  air  has  a 
wonderoiis  power  in  restoring  health." 

Miss  Delamere,  who  had  returned  into  the 
room  with  her  uncle,  now  looked  steadfastly 
and  reproachfully  at  him.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble ! — was  he  going  to  leave  his  dying  child — 
would  he  forsake  her  death-bed  ?  Would  the 
same  ceremony  which  had  characterised  his 
affection  for  her  in  life  form  a  part  of  his  con- 
duct towards  her  in  her  dying  hours  ?  "  Can 
there  exist  such  a  disgusting  caricature  upon 
human  nature  as  that?"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  At  all  events,  he  shall  not  take  me  away."" 
And  her  countenance  betrayed  the  mingled 
anger  and  surprise  that  she  felt. 

Lord  Altamont,  as  was  his  custom  when  a 
person's  expression  did  not  please  him,  closed 
his  eyes,  compressed  his  thin  lips  tightly  to- 
gether, and  paced  the  room  with  his  creaking 
shoes.  Lady  Fitzarlington  made  no  reply  to 
his  remark  ;  her  father's  real  nature,  in  all  its 
mean  deformity,  was  now  known  to  her.  It 
did  not  surprise,  but  a  pang  shot  through  her 
breast  at  this  proof  of  the  weakness  of  his 
parental  love. 
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"  I  hope  you  will  find  your  place  in  beauty, 
papa,""  after  a  pause :  "  I  should  think  the 
trees  and  shrubs  have  npt  stopped  growing 
because  of  your  absence,"  she  added  with  a 
smile  that  tried  to  assume  gaiety ;  "  and  if 
a  few  branches  have  extended  beyond  their 
appointed  limit,  it  will  be  an  amusement  to 
you  to  lop  them  off.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  visit 
you  this  year,  dear  papa — I  fear  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  visit  Altamont  Castle  more;  but 
I  trust  it  will  always  be  a  happy  home  to  you, 
—  with  Ethel  it  cannot  fail  to  be  so.  I  am 
sorry  you  are  going  so  soon ;  I  am  sorry  to  part 
from  my  nurse ; — no  one  can  be  such  a  nurse  as 
she  has  been.  If  you  had  stayed  a  very  little 
longer,  I  could  have  seen  you  both  to  the  last ; 
but  I  must  hope  for  courage  —  it  has  never 
failed  me  yet,  and  for  resignation  —  though  I 
am  young  to  die." 

Lord  Altamont  stood  still,  stared  at  his 
daughter,  made  a  half-completed  bow.  "  To 
the  last  J  my  dear  Elizabeth,  —  to  the  last ! 
What  do  you,  what  can  you  mean  by  such 
an  expression  ?" 

"  I  mean,  papa,  that  I  am  aware  that  in  all 
probability  I  cannot   live  many  weeks  —  per- 
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haps  many  days  longer,  and  I  should  have 
liked  you  and  Ethel  to  have  been  near  me — 
it  is  hard  to  die  alone." 

"  My  dear  Elizabeth,  what  an  extraordinary 
fancy  !  I  am  sure  Sir  Theophilus  would  check 
this  irritation  in  your  spirits  immediately.  Dr. 
Philimore,  perhaps,  has  not  been  correct  in 
making  up  the  prescription  of  your  last  draught; 
but  in  the  absence  of  these  medical  gentlemen, 
I  must  recommend  quiet.  Lord  Fitzarlington, 
Miss  Delamere,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
leave  Lady  Fitzarlington  ?  she  is  over-excited. 
My  dear  Elizabeth,  good-morning;  you  have 
considerably  distressed  me— I  will  ring  for  your 
attendants." 

Lord  Fitzarlington  seemed  to  await  Lady 
Fitzarlington  *s  permission  to  remain  ;  but  Lord 
Altamont  had  for  once  guessed  right  —  his 
daughter  required  rest ;  and  taking  her  brother- 
in-law's  hand  between  both  of  hers,  and  press- 
ing it  with  a  fond  pressure,  she  said,  "  You 
will  come  and  see  me  again  to-morrow — will 
you  not  ?" 

"  At  the  same  hour  as  to-day  shall  I  come, 
dearest  ?"  he  asked  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Yes." 
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He  bade  God  bless  her,  and  left  tin*  roan 
a  broken-hearted  man.  He  had  not  power  ti 
endure  Lord  Altamont's  unfeeling  discourse- 
he  could  not  declare  his  present  feelings  U 
Miss  Del  am  ere ;  he  felt  that  nothing  bu 
self-communion,  prayer  for  support,  and  un 
restrained  sorrow,  could  enable  him  to  g 
through  the  trial  which  awaited  him,  and  h 
left  Fitzarlington  House  immediately. 

When  Lord  Altamont  and  his  niece  wer 
alone  together,  she  addressed  him  thus :  — 
"  Is  it  really  your  intention  to  leave  towr 
Lord  Altamont,  when  your  child's  life  hang 
on  a  thread — when  from  one  hour  to  anothe 
she  may  cease  to  live  ?  Can  you,  under  the 
circumstances,  bear  to  absent  yourself  for 
moment  even  from  her  presence?  It  is  ni 
duty  to  tell  you,  that  in  as  far  as  mortals  ca 
know,  there  is  not  a  hope  of  Lady  Fitzarlinj 
ton's  life  being  spared.  You  have  hithert 
blinded  yourself  to  her  danger;  can  vou  st 
her  now  and  do  so  any  longer  ?  She  is  yoi 
only  child  —  the  only  near  relation  you  hai 
left :  if  you  can  have  the  heart  to  forsal 
your  widowed  and  motherless  child  on  hi 
death-bed,  I  have  not ;   the  little  there  is  in  n: 
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power  to  be  of  comfort  to  her  shall  not  be 
wanting.  So,  whether  your  lordship  stays  or 
goes,  I  remain  near  my  cousin." 

Lord  Altamont  gaped  with  astonishment. 
"  What !  my  niece  turned  Mentor  to  her  uncle ! 
this  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  things.  I 
have  nothing  to  reply  to  your  sage  counsels, 
nothing  to  urge  against  your  wise  determina- 
tion ;  I  am  your  very  obedient  servant — I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morn- 
ing ;"  and  Lord  Altamont  bowed  himself  out  of 
the  room. 
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THE  CLOSING  CHAPTER. 

M  There  '3  nought  in  this  sublunar  state 
Which  is  not  fraught  with  ills  and  strife; 

Then,  deem  not  hard  the  stroke  of  fate, 
When  early  call'd  to  endless  life.9 

Mr.  Delamkbr  having  returned  from  a  visit 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Dampier,  hastened  to  his 
sister  to  inquire  for  Lady  Fitzarlington,  of 
whose  danger  he  had  heard;  and  at  the  first 
tidings  of  this  melancholy  news  he  came  in 
all  haste  to  England.  He  had  parted  from  her 
in  anger :  "  What  if . .  ."  he  thought —  «  what  if 
I  should  never  obtain  her  forgiveness — never 
see  her  again  in  life  ?  What  endless  misery  !** 
And  he  hastened  to  pursue  his  journey  to 
England  in  a  state  almost  of  delirium. 

When  his  worst  fears  were  confirmed  by 
Miss  Delamere,  he  asked  impetuously  why  she 
had  never  written  him  word  of  the  illness  of 
his  cousin.     "  You  forget,  Albert,  that  I  knew 
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not  where  you  were ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  hardly  know  whether  your  presence  at  such  a 
time  is  desirable  or  otherwise." 

"  Oh  !"  he  replied,  "  Ethel,  you  know  I  can 
behave  well:  nobody  shall  see  through  my 
feelings.  But  I  have  one  favour  to  implore 
of  you  :  obtain  for  me  an  interview  with  Lady 
Fitzarlington.  It  is  for  no  other  purpose  I 
seek  this  indulgence,  but  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness, and  to  feel  that  she  has  still  a  degree 
of  friendship  remaining  for  me.  Do  not  deny 
me,  Ethel — do  not  let  her  deny  me,  or  I  shall 
go  mad." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  these  words  — 
his  wild  air,  his  menacing  gesture,  alarmed  even 
his  sister;  but  she  replied  with  great  calm- 
ness and  determination, — "  No,  Albert,  I  will 
not  plead  for  your  request  if  this  is  the  mood  in 
which  you  intend  to  enter  into  Lady  Fitzarling- 
ton's  presence.  She  can  hardly  bear  the  least 
agitation  ;  and  how  can  you  imagine  that  I  will 
run  the  risk  of  subjecting  her  to  your  violence  ? 
I  must  feel  assured  that  you  are  determined 
to  behave  in  a  very  different  manner  before 
I  dare  to  propose  a  visit  from  you." 
He  felt  that  his  sister  was  right ;  he  promised 
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to  be  schooled  by  her,  and  shortly  after  d 
mentioned  his  request  to  Lady  Fitzarlington. 
"  Oh  !  let  him  come  by  all  means,  Ethel- 
nothing  of  anger  must  now  remain  iu  n 
breast,  I  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all  t 
world  ;  and  with  your  brother,  Ethel,  he 
can  I  maintain  any  feelings  of  anger  ?  Iodee 
I  am  as  much  to  blame  as  Mr.  Delamere : 
gave  him  reason  to  imagine  it  was  possit: 
I  might  love  him ;  and  if  he  believed  t 
possibility,  whose  was  the  fault  ?  Besides,  n< 
1  look  back  upon  the  past  as  upon  a  drear 
the  world  of  shadows  is  substance  to  me  now 
the  substance  a  shade.  Let  him  come  to  i 
directly." 

Mr.  Delamere  was  on  his  knees  by  1 
couch  before  she  was  aware  of  it  :  her  ej 
had  closed,  as  they  generally  did  now,  a 
for  a  minute  he  bad  leisure  to  gaze  upon  1 
changed  form  and  features.  The  awe  whi 
such  a  change  inspires  can  only  be  kno1 
by  those  who  have  watched  over  beloved  oi 
as  they  were  drawing  near  their  departui 
but  the  sight  produced  an  instantaneous  eff 
upon  him, — bis  violence  was  at  once  subduec 
She  opened   her   eyes,   and   lightly    star 
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when  she  saw  her  cousin.  "  I  am  glad,  dear 
Albert,  that  we  meet  again  here.  I  wish  to 
tell  you,  that  although  I  could  not  return 
the  feeling  you  indulged  for  me,  yet  I  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  you :  I  admired  your 
talents,  and  I  was  flattered  by  your  homage ; 
and,  in  fine,  I  encouraged  you  to  hope  I  might 
become  something  more  to  you  than  a  friend 
and  cousin.  It  was  wrong,  very  wrong.  Al- 
bert I  can  you  forgive  me  ?** 

This  humiliation  and  kindness  on  the  part 
of  one  whom  he  had  worshipped  with  a  fond- 
ness amounting  to  idolatry  —  whom  he  had. 
looked  up  to  as  a  creature  so  above  mortals, 
that  she  seemed  to  him  beyond  the  pale  of 
life  as  it  is  —  was  so  unexpected,  so  exceed* 
ingly  touching  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  over- 
come to  woman's  weakness,  and  wept  like  a 
child.  It  was  strange  to  behold  these  two 
proud  creatures  thus  humbled  before  each 
other. 

Lady  Fitzarlington  was  the  first  to  recover 
her  self-control  and  to  speak.  4<  Now  we  un- 
derstand each  other  quite,"  she  said  ;  "  we  are 
no  longer  living  under  a  delusion  —  the  one  of 
power,  the  other  of  passion.     I  am  approach- 
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ing  fast  the  closing  scene.  You  have  been 
warned  to  look  to  the  time  when  it  must  come 
to  you  as  it  comes  to  all.  Dear  Albert,  live  more 
in  preparation  for  it  than  you  have  yet  done- 
You  have  great  talents, — great  charm,  which  is 
a  greater  gift  even  than  all  others :  abuse  these 
no  longer ;  be  the  noble  creature  you  were 
destined  to  be ;  and  remember  your  dying 
cousin's  words,  '  Virtue  alone  gives  peace  at 
the  last!'" 

Mr.  Delamere  pressed  her  hand,  kissed  it, 
endeavoured  to  reply  ;  but,  unable  to  master 
his  emotion,  he  hastily  left  her  without  utter- 
ing a  word. 

Three  days  after,  Lady  Fitzarlington  died  : 
she  seemed  to  sleep  away  without  pain  or  strug- 
gle. Lord  Fitzarlington  and  Miss  Delamere 
attended  her  to  the  end,  and  united  with  her 
in  prayer  as  long  as  her  senses  lasted. 

And  where  was  her  father? — on  his  road  to 
Altamont  Park  !  He  had  set  off  on  the  precise 
day  and  hour  which  he  had  appointed  for  his 
journey  :  no  power  could  make  him  change 
any  resolve  he  had  taken,  not  even  his  daugh- 
ter's death.  When  the  tidings  were  brought 
to  him,  he  uttered  not  a  word ;  but,  staring 
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in  the  face  of  the  messenger,  he  staggered,  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  been  supported 
to  a  chair. 

"  Send  for  Miss  Delamere !  send  for  Lord 
Fitzarlington  !"  were  the  first  words  he  utter- 
ed. He  was  informed  they  waited  to  fulfil 
the  last  duties  to  the  deceased.  "  That  is 
right/1  he  said :  and  for  several  subsequent 
days  he  never  spoke,  but  regularly  compared 
his  watch  with  his  timekeeper,  and  sat  down 
to  his  outspread-table  as  usual,  with  his  ser- 
vants all  around  him  ;  waited  while  they  put  on 
and  took  off  the  regular  courses,  but  tasted 
nothing.  His  banquet  was  like  that  solemn 
mockery  observed  towards  the  corpse  of  a 
Spanish  potentate,  when  the  attendants  come 
every  day,  while  it  lies  in  state,  to  ask  its 
majesty  at  what  time  it  will  dine ! 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Lavington  Park. 
It  was  observed  that  Lord  Altamont  ordered 
his  state-carriage  and  outriders  to  be  on  that 
day  at  his  door :  everybody — that  is  to  say, 
his  domestics,  for  he  had  no  friend  or  equal 
with  him — supposed  he  was  going  to  attend 
in  person ;    but  when  he  put  his   foot  on  the 
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carriage-step,   he  suddenly  drew  back,   waved 
his  hand,  and  returned  to  his  study. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Delamere  arrived  the  day 
after  the  obsequies.  "You  are  welcome,  my 
niece— you  are  welcome,  my  nephew,  to  share 
my  desolation  with  me,"  he  said;  and  bow- 
ing to  both,  he  led  Miss  Delamere  to  the  ivory- 
chair  that  had  been  particularly  appropriated 
to  Lady  Fitzarlington.  Ethel  could  not  utter 
a  word ;  she  concealed  the  convulsive  sobbings 
of  her  heart  with  her  handkerchief,  but  shrank 
from  the  offered  seat,  and  fell  into  the  nearest 
one  to  her. 

"  Ethel  Levison,"  said  Lord  Altamont  in  a 
feeble  whining  voice, — u  Pshaw  !  I  mean  Ethel 
Delamere — will  you  be  to  me  as  a  daughter 
now?" 

There  was  something  dreadful  to  Miss  Dela- 
mere in  this  appeal — this  mistake  of  persons, 
this  total  change  of  character  in  her  uncle : 
she  grasped  his  hand,  and  said  in  broken 
phrase  that  she  would  endeavour  to  comfort 
him.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  we  are  all  stricken 
down  to  the  very  ground,  and  we  cannot  evade 
the  blow — we  must  endure  it." 

"  Oh  yes,"  Lord  Altamont  replied  with  a 
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sort  of  ghastly  smile  horrible  to  behold,  "  that 
is  the  proper  thing  to  be  done  now,  quite  accord- 
ing to  rule — anything  you  like,  Ethel  Levison." 

"  This  is  too  bad  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Delamere ; 
"  but  my  mother  is  avenged ;" — and  he  left  the 
room. 

It  has  been  observed  that  age  makes  people 
insensible ;  that  their  anguish  is  less  keen— their 
emotions  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  less  vivid, 
than  in  youth.  Sometimes  this  may  be  so, 
but  more  frequently  they  endure  pangs  doubly 
severe  compared  with  those  which  are  felt  in 
youth.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  blooming  hope:  when  one  blossom  is 
cut  off,  another  and  yet  another  springs  up  in 
its  place ; — the  end  is  far  distant —  quite  out  of 
sight.  But  the  aged  are  near  the  grave,  and, 
but  for  the  promise  of  the  life  beyond  it, 
what  a  gloom  would  be  theirs  !  Yet  who  shall 
say  that  the  heart  is  less  fond — the  affections 
weakened,  or  the  sensibilities  blunted,  because  , 
the  eye  grows  dim,  and  the  step  totters,  and 
time  has  wrinkled  the  brow  ?  Oh  no !  many 
are  the  aged  forms  that  bear  young  hearts ;  and 
although  sorrow  after  sorrow  has  beat  them 
down,  they  yet  cling  to  the  few,  or  the  one  dear 
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One  of  its  beautiful  legs  was  now  swollen,  and 
a  look  of  age  was  visible  on  its  countenance. 
It  went  curiously  round  the  apartment,  snuf- 
fling and  wagging  its  tail ;  then  leaped  on  the 
chair  of  its  late  mistress,  with  a  restless,  anxi- 
ous look,  scratching  and  tearing  at  the  cushion  ; 
then  suddenly  it  jumped  off,  ran  to  Lord  Alta- 
mont,  and  climbing  up  his  knees,  caressed  him 
with  every  demonstration  of  tenderness. 

"  Ah  r  he  said,  "  and  you  love  me !"  Then 
bursting  for  the  first  time  into  a  rational  flood 
of  feeling,  and  returning  the  dog's  caresses, 
Lord  Altamont  proved  he  was  still  a  living 
man. 

Mr.  Delamere  entered,  and  found  Lord  Alta- 
mont weeping :  he  was  surprised,  and  he  did 
not  conceal  his  surprise.  Hatred  existed  be- 
tween these  persons,  which  the  late  circum- 
stances had  only  aggravated.  Mr.  Delamere 
contemned  Lord  Altamont  more  than  ever 
for  his  unnatural  desertion  of  his  child  at  her 
death :  he  could  not  bear  to  see  Lily  fond  of 
him, — he  who  had  not  valued  its  mistress,  or 
even  attended  her  in  her  last  moments,  was  not 
worthy  of  the  love  of  the  dog, — and  he  called 
Lily  angrily  away. 
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"  Will  you  not  spare  the  greyhound  to  me 
for  a  little,  a  very  little  while  ?"  asked  Lord 
Altamont  humbly. 

"  Spare  you  any  creature  that  is  worthy  of 
being  loved  !  spare  it  to  be  tyrannized  over 
by  you,  and  then  be  sacrificed  to  some  dis- 
play of  your  pompous  pageantry  !  You  know 
it  is  not  animals  only  that  have  been  the  victims 
of  your  heartless  vanity  !  I  know  all — every 
particular  of  your  iniquitous  conduct  in  Ire- 
land to  my  dear  mother  : — you  caused,  or  were 

rj  consenting  to,  the  murder  of  her  father ;  you 

then  wished  to  break  an  engagement  that  would 

•^  not  further  your  ambitious  views  ;    and   after 

!*  the  murder  of  the  father,  you  jilted  the  child  ; — 

you  did  worse,  you  gave  her  to  your  brother, 
and  bribed  him  to  get  her  off  your  hands  ; — and 
then  what  did  you  do  ?  you  allowed  him  to 
treat  her  brutally,  and  you  made  it  appear, 

i  in  order  to  flatter  your  own  despicable  vanity, 

that  my  mother  loved  you  still.  Her  character 
was  vilified  :  i^she  was  innocent,  you  did  not 
defend  her  ;   and  if  she  was  not,  you  did  not 

j1  conceal  the  fault  of  the  woman  who  had  been 

i1 

devoted  to  you.  Well,  she  died  your  victim. 
Since  then,  you  have  led  a  life  of  heartless  and 
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despicable  puerility :  you  nursed  your  child  ' 
in  the  very  lap  of  selfishness,  and  nearly  made 
her  as  factitious  as  yourself;  you  urged  her 
on  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  only  beautiful  part 
of  her  character,  her  devotion  to  St.  Aubyn ; 
you  made  her  marry  Fitzarlington,  that  your 
son-in-law  might  be  a  marquis;  you  made 
the  funeral  of  your  child's  husband  a  subject 
of  ridicule  to  the  world — you  were  compara- 
tively careless  of  the  loss  of  your  grandchild, 
save  that  it  was  Marquis  of  Fitzarlington ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  you  blinded  yourself  wilfully 
to  your  daughter's  danger,  not  with  the  fond 
but  false  .hope  of  a  weak  affection  that  she 
might  be  spared  to  you,  but  to  evade  the 
knowledge  that  you  were  to  lose  the  last  ap- 
pendage of  your  state,  and  to  become  an  heir- 
less, insignificant  old  man. 

"  As  to  my  poor  sister  Ethel,  she  has  been 
your  slave ;  you  have  exercised  your  impo- 
tent love  of  power  over  her  existence,  and 
have  made  her  very  virtues  the  tools  of  your 
vanity.  I  am  the  only  person  who  has  braved 
your  greatness :  I  have  scorned  it  because  there 
is  no  real  greatness  in  you,  Lord  Altamont; 
and  I  have  loathed  you  as  the  murderer  of 
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one  of  my  relations,  and  the  worse  than  mur- 
derer of  another.  Everybody  has  crouched 
to  you,  everybody  has  bowed  low  to  you ;  no 
one  has  ever  yet  told  you  the  truth  —  it  has 
remained  for  Albert  Delamere  to  do  so.  And 
now  you  will  hate  me  worse  than  ever,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  should  be  so.  Know,  then,  to 
sum  up  all,  that  if  it  were  not  that  Beatson, 
alias  Clarkson,  is  dead,  and  that  certain  proofs 
are  wanting  in  the  link  of  that  foul  business ; 
though  I  am  of  your  own  blood — though  some 
of  these  days,  if  I  live,  I  must  bear  your  name, 
hated  as  it  is, — still  I  would  bring  you  to 
open  disgrace,  I  would  have  you  publicly  tried 
as  a  criminal,  and  by  the  public  tribunal  of 
your  country  you  should  stand  or  fall. 

"  As  it  is,  Lord  Altamont,  you  may  live  on 
in  your  castle,  with  its  gilded  roofs  to  shelter 
you,  and  your  train  of  hired  domestics  to  serve 
you,  and  your  troops  of  low  flatterers  to  feed 
at  your  table  and  minister  to  the  infirmities 
of  your  dotage ;  but  you  will  do  so  with  the 
consciousness  that  /  have  torn  the  mask  from 
off  you, — you  will  do  so  with  remorse  at  your 
heart,  and  loathing  the  very  existence  you 
prolong.     This  is   now  your  heritage:   dress 
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it  up  as  you  may,  with  coronets  and  ribbons 
and  orders,  and  all  the  insignificance  of  the 
regalia  of  life,  it  will  be  but  the  skeleton  of 
your  departed  consequence ;  and  unless  the 
poor  devoted  Ethel  takes  pity  upon  your  im- 
becile condition,  you  are  alone,  without  one 
soul  to  pay  you  the  last  rites  of  humanity." 

Lord  Altamont  trembled  from  head  to  foot : 
first  he  laughed,  but  it  was  followed  by  a 
fearful  whining,  ending  in  tears;  and  as  Mr. 
Delamere  looked  upon  the  speechless  and  hum- 
bled old  man,  he  said  exultingly,  "  I  have 
avenged  my  mother  !  And  now  farewell,  Lord 
Altamont ! — you  and  I,  in  all  probability,  shall 
meet  no  more." 

That  night  Lord  Altamont  had  an  attack 
of  palsy  :  it  benumbed  his  faculties,  but  it  did 
not  break  the  chord  of  life. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  that  period ; 
Lord  Altamont  still  lingers  on,  tasting  the 
very  dregs  of  life.  These  had  been  years  of 
heavy  trial  to  Miss  Delamere;  for  not  only 
her  own  affections  had  been  wounded  to  the 
very  heart's  core,  but  she  had,  in  as  far  as  this 
world's  reward  goes,  appeared  to  have  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  and  happiness  of  others  in 
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vain-  Everything  she  had  loved  had  other 
deserted  or  scorned  her :  she  had  fulfilled  more 
than  her  doty  towards  her  uncle;  she  hsd 
sympathised  with  Lord  Fitmariingtoo,  the  bub 
she  loved,  over  the  woman  he  mourned ;  and 
this  may  be  said  to  have  been  poor  Ethel's 
only  pleasure.  She  had  long  since  resigned 
herself  Id  this  state  of  existence ;  she  had  loog 
ceased  to  hope  for  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness, and  had  looked  forward  to  it  only  in 
another  world. 

Lord  Fitzarlington  had  been  a  daily  and 
hourly  spectator  of  her  ceaseless  attentions  to 
the  now  childish  Lord  Altamont.  He  had 
indeed  proved  what  his  sister-in-law  told  him, 
that  Ethel  was  as  perfect  as  a  human  being  can 
be.  He  became  by  degrees  very  fond  of  her ; 
his  affection  for  her  did  not  bear  the  colouring 
of  passion,  but  it  was  such  as  enabled  the 
high-principled  Lord  Fitxarlington  to  deem  it 
not  unworthy  of  Miss  Delamere's  acceptance. 
He  knew  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  her 
happiness;  be  would  fulfil  his  loved  one's 
dying  request,  he  would  marry  Ethel  Dela- 


Wben  he  proposed  to  her,  she  paused  in 
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her  answer — not  from  any  doubt  that  her  own 
felicity  would  be  secured,  but  from  a  fear 
that  he  had  come  to  this  resolution  in  obe- 
dience to  the  wish  of  the  departed,  and  that 
she  should  never  be  able  to  requite  the  sa- 
crifice he  was  putting  upon  his  inclinations. 
She  expressed  this;  he  denied  it  warmly — so 
warmly,  that  Miss  Ddlamere  could  not  longer 
doubt,  that  if  she  had  not  been  the  first  object 
of  his  passionate  love,  she  was  now  the  only 
one  of  his  steadfast  affections. 

Happiness,  therefore,  was  hers ;  though  she 
could  not  help  thinking  with  a  sigh,  of  what 
a  different  nature,  it  would  have  been  had  it 
come  to  her  in  the  mutual  freshness  of  their 
hearts:  but  then,  again,  she  felt  this  to  be  a 
murmur  unworthy  of  her.  We  are  not  to  be 
cloudlessly  blessed ;  we  should  then  forget  that 
earth  is  not  heaven. 

When  Mr.  Delamere  heard  of  his  sister's 
marriage,  he  thought,  with  a  glow  of  unmiti- 
gated joy,  "  Well,  poor  Ethel,  at  least,  is  re- 
warded ;"  and  he  came  back  to  England  to 
behold  her  happiness. 

But  Albert  Delamere's  short  day  of  troubled 
glory  was  closed.     At  five-and-tbirty  he  was 
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an  old  man — older  in  mind  than  many  blessed 
aged  persons  are  at  twice  that  age;  for  how 
young,  and  fresh,  and  pure,  and  full  of  power, 
old  age.  is  sometimes  seen  to  be !  And  a 
pleasant  sight  it  is  to  those  in  the  middle  of 
life  only,  and  who  have  yet  to  enter  upon  the 
last  stage,  to  see  how  beautiful  it  may  be 
made.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  poor 
Albert  Delamere :  his  affections,  the  finest  qua- 
lity of  his  nature,  had  been  trampled  on;  and 
his  other  ruling  passion,  ambition,  scantily, 
if  at  all  satisfied.  Nothing  remained  of  his 
aspirations  but  the  broken  tendrils,  which  were 
loth  to  attach  themselves  again  to  any  object. 

It  was  a  harrowing  sight  to  Lady  Fitzar- 
lington,  to  see  how  entirely  the  power  of  hap- 
piness was  gone  from  her  brother:  above  all, 
to  see  him  so  devoid  of  peace.  Sometimes 
he  would  court  his  long-neglected  love  of 
poesy,  and  he  forgot  for  a  brief  space  the 
remembrances  which  embittered  his  existence. 
But  then  the  thought,  "  Who  cares  for  my 
poetry  ?"  came  across  him  ;  and  though  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  had  done  homage 
to  his  extraordinary  genius,  to  do  Mr.  De- 
lamere justice,  he  had  sought  fame  chiefly  as 
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a  means  of  making  himself  beloved ;  and  the 
insufficiency  of  general  praise  to  confer  hap- 
piness, was  keenly  felt  by  him  ;  then  he  would 
cast  the  page  aside  on  which  he  wrote,  and  all 
the  bitterness  of  his  unrequited  devotion  re- 
turned. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  wan- 
dering. Ssmetimes  he  visited  his  home,  and 
^unlocked  the  door  of  the  room  where  his  mo- 
ther had  died,  of  which  he  always  kept  the 
key,  and,  morning  and  night,  passed  some  lonely 
moments  there,  of  which  no  being  could  know 

m 

the  mournful  pleasure  but  himself. 

One  of  the  few  objects  which  seemed  to  give 
him  satisfaction  were  his  sister's  children.  He 
would  silently  watch  their  gambols  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  gradually  the  gloom  dispersed  from 
his  countenance,  and  they  found  a  smile  ready  to 
welcome  them  when  they  came  racing  with  their 
fairy  steps  towards  home,  tired  even  of  play. 
Who  would  suppose  it  were  possible  to  tire  of 
that !  and  yet  the  child  and  the  grown-up 
person  alike  grow  weary  of  diversion  in  their 
several  ways,  only  with  this  difference :  the 
man  from  disgust  or  satiety,  but  the  child  stops 
from   its  gambols,    not   from   disgust   at    the 
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f,  only  bom  bodily  fatigue, — from  that 
pecafiar  fe*^™g  of  childhood,  the  mffctpn  wo> 
longing  for  deep,  which  overcomes 
m  the  midst  of  their  ramps. 

-One  more  race,  node  Albert,"  the  eldeit 
would  say.  **  before  we  get  home;**  and  off 
they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  go  ;  and  the  tiny 
sister  would  try  to  follow  her  brothers  a  few 
steps— a  Terr  few— and  the  little  one  stopped 
for  want  of  breathy  and  looked  on  wondering- 
Ij  at  the  far-off  figures  of  her  companions; 
and  with  slackened  pace  they  all  continued 
their  walk  till  within  sight  of  home.  Then, 
who  would  not  run  to  borne,  that  had  such 
a  happy  one  as  those  innocents  had  ?  And  who 
does  not  love  that  endearing  name,  home,  of 
whatever  sort  it  may  be  ?  If  we  are  joyful, 
where  is  such  joy  to  be  found  as  at  home  ?  If 
we  are  sorrowful,  home  is  the  best  place ;  there 
we  may  sit  down,  with  our  griefs,  and  be  at 
rest :  and  perhaps  the  humblest  home  is  the 
most  Talued,  the  most  cherished ;  —  the  rich 
and  the  prosperous  return  to  a  luxurious 
chamber,  but  the  poor  and  the  despised  return 
to  their  humble  abode  as  to  a  friend. 

And   now,  reader,  that  you   hare   become 
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acquainted  with  the  character  of  poor  Albert 
Delamere — that  you  have  witnessed  the  pecu- 
liar trials  of  his  life,  do  you  feel  any  sentiment 
of  a  harsh  or  unkind  nature  towards  that  un- 
happy man  ?  Can  you  reflect  on  his  devoted  ness, 
and  pronounce  upon  his  failings,  with  any  other 
award  than  that  of  compassion  ?  Do  you  not 
feel  compassion  for  his  filial  love,  for  his  blast* 
ed  affections,  for  his  magnificent  and  wasted 
talents ;  above  all,  for  his  fearful  state  of  un- 
belief P  He  is  our  fellow-creature ;  he  still 
lives  amongst  us ;  he  is  bowed  down  by  sor- 
row ; — who  would  refuse  to  pity  him  ? 

Lord  and  Lady  Fitzarlington  enjoy  a  mo- 
dified happiness  such  as  this  world  affords. 
Blessed  they  can  scarcely  be  called,  for  their 
early  years  were  passed  in  sorrow,  and  the 
cloud  still  rested  on  them ;  but  in  each  other's 
sober  enduring  affection,  with  the  smiles  of  their 
children  and  the  blessing  of  their  dependants, 
life  is  to  them  a  pleasant  waiting-place  for  death. 

Poor  Lord  Altamont !  those  who  have  spent 
the  gifts  of  a  long  life  as  he  spent  them, 
cannot  expect  to  reap  the  harvest  of  honoured 
old  age :  he  is  childless,  and  uncared-for  save 
by  the  devoted  Ethel,  who  tends  him  with  all 
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the  zeal  and  affection  which  such  a  nature  as 
hers  could  alone  feel  for  such  an  object.  But 
Lord  Altamont  has  paid  the  price  of  his  past 
errors :  he  has  felt  the  full  weight  of  remorse ; 
he  has  wept  for  his  former  sins;  he  has,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  and  the  endeavours  of 
his  niece,  sought  for  pardon ;  and  though  the 
offering  of  his  broken  and  contrite  spirit  is 
made  when  his  senses  are  obscured  and  his 
body  is  frail,  still  let  us  hope  he  will  find 
mercy,  and  be  of  those  who  are  forgiven. 

Does  the  reader  not  wish  to  know  of  Mr. 
Starley  the  astrologer, — he  who  bade  Lady 
Elizabeth  Delamere  remember  the  fable  of 
the  Dog  and  the  Shadow  ?  He  who  could  so 
well  foretell  the  fate  of  others,  ought  to  have 
some  pen  to  chronicle  his  own.  He  still  enjoys 
the  same  spirit  of  felicity  independent  of  out- 
ward circumstances ;  his  art  does  not  yield  him 
less  pleasure ;  the  stars  still  reveal  their  mys- 
teries to  him  ;  his  daily  bread  is  sweet,  because 
it  is  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

"  Toil  sweetens  pleasure,  pleasure  lightens  toil — 
Such  is  th'  alternate  doom  of  this  world's  coil.*' 

The  tide  of  his  life  flows  on  in  the  same  chan- 
nel ;   he  has  lost  no  tie ;    he  lives  under  the 
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same  roof;  the  same  greasy  book  is  his  com- 
panion ;  the  same  moral  atmosphere  surrounds 
his  sunny  existence.  He  who  was  the  poorest 
and  the  humblest  individual  in  the  gay  circles 
with  which  he  occasionally  associated,  on  him 
Providence  has  bestowed  most  happiness,  for 
he  can  say  with  truth, 

"  My  mind  to  ine  a  kingdom  is." 

And  of  Levy  the  Jew  P — He  passed  into 
foreign  parts,  and  there  died.  The  prejudices 
that  he  entertained  for  anybody  who  favoured 
his  own  people  caused  him  to  leave  his  wealth 
to  Mr.  Delamere.  Riches  flow  towards  riches ; 
who  has  not  observed  this  ?  It  seems  as  if 
gold  had  sympathy  with  gold.  Riches  flee  past 
the  poor  man's  gate,  and  enter  in  at  the  door 
of  the  wealthy.  How  constantly  does  an 
opulent  man  receive  an  enormous  addition  to 
his  substance,  whilst  the  poor  remain  always 
poor  !  Thus  it  seemed  in  Mr.  Delamere's  case 
when  he  received  the  vast  sum  of  Levy's 
hoarded  gold :  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  still 
more  was  given  him — him  to  whom  it  was  all 
valueless. 

How  many  of  those  who  spend  their  very 
life-blood  in  toiling  for   the  bread   they  eat 
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would  a  portion  of  the  miser's  treasure  have 
happy,  and  it  was  denied  them  I  This 
nch  like  circumstances  are  stumbling- 
blocks  to  faith;  they  make  even  the  best  of 
us  wonder  at  the  unequal  manner  in  which 
fortune  is  lavished  on  some*  and  niggardly 
held  back  from  others  more  worth  v,  in  our 
sight,  than  those  on  whom  the  clouds  drop 
fatness :  but  we  do  not  see  the  end.  One  thing 
is  certain;  all  undue  devotion  to  our  fellow. 
creatures  meets  with  disappointment ;  but  de- 
votion to  duty  and  principle,  is  never  disap- 
pointed of  its  hope. 


TBI   END. 
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